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S. S. “SAN PEDRO” 


A Tale of the Sea 
BY JAMES GOULD COZZENS 


The first selection in the $5,000 Prize Contest, opening a new field for a neglected 
form of fiction, “S. S. San Pedro” attains the length of a short novel and is pub- 
lished complete in this issue. Mr. Cozzens is the author of “The Son of Perdition” 
and “Cockpit,” two novels of robust entertainment and excellent prose. The motif 
of “S. S. San Pedro” has a Conradian flavor, the writing is bright 
and effectively modern. 


twin-screw turbine liner San Pedro, 

seventeen thousand tons, lay at her 
Hoboken pier. To sail at noon on Brix- 
ton & Heath’s Brazil-River Plate express 
service, she bore a million dollars in gold 
for the banking houses of the Argentine. 
Lashed on her forward well-deck, 
wedged in number one and number two 
upper holds, were automobiles, crated, 
for Montevideo. She carried two thou- 
sand tons of typewriters and baking- 
powder in tins, of cotton shirts and bath- 
tubs, of children’s toys, agricultural im- 
plements, and a sealed consignment of 
machine-guns for the government of 
Paraguay. Coal to bring her out and 
back loaded her down, overflowing into 
shelter-deck bunkers forward. Between 
ten o'clock and half past eleven she took 
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on board one hundred and seventy-two 
passengers. 


Aft, they had a boom out. Trunks 
were assembled by the half-ton in a cord- 
ed net on the wharf floor. The boom 
picked them up easily, swung them into 
the blaze of the sun. They dropped 
down number six hatch to the baggage- 
rooms. Leaning on the rail of the light 
after-bridge, where he could watch 
from on high, waited Mr. Bradell, the 
senior second officer. Mr. Bradell’s 
white-and-gold stood out clean on the 
heat-dulled blue. A seaman, also white- 
clad, scarlet semaphore flags thrust un- 
der his arm, waited with him, though 
they would not cast off, Miro knew, for 
almost an hour. 

Miro, first quartermaster, was in di- 
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rect charge on deck. Miro was Brazilian, 
coffee-colored from the intense sun and 
his mixture of bloods, Indian and Negro. 
Clear and cheerful-eyed, his sound white 
teeth flashing, his head, erect, covered 
by a mat of strong black curls which 
sweat had dampened, he was watching 
paternally over Packy, the big Jamaican 
Negro at the winch. Packy was dead 
drunk, unable to speak, but he remain- 
ed mechanically precise. He and the 
winch met at an abysmal level of brain- 
less strength. Like the boom on its 
gooseneck, Packy pivoted blindly on the 
small hard point of habit. Like the 
boom, he described invariably the same 
controlled semicircles. 

Miro stayed behind him in case, he 
should fall unconscious. He was the only 
person who could manage Packy, and 
managed by Miro, Packy was perfec- 
tion. The quartermaster told him so 
from time to time, in the rich chant of 
the black lingua franca of the islands. It 
was equivalent to oil in Packy’s bearings 
and Packy was all right. 

Confirming this, Miro shot his eyes 
up to the white skeleton of the after- 
bridge, thin on the blue, an eloquent 
glance to Mr. Bradell, who answered it 
with a slight mute nod. Miro’s whistle 
shrilled out then, the winch gasped and 
clanked, the shadow of the boom went 
swiftly over, the empty net collapsed 
on the wharf floor. Things were tight, 
smart, going as they should go. 

It was, in Miro’s idiom, a matter of 
tela. Integrate with the word’s sense of 
tone, texture, woven firmness was the 
untranslatable value of a plan, a sustain- 
ed argument underlying a mode of be- 
havior; widened to include that beauti- 
ful gift of the white man, the disciplined 
co-operation, speed, and precision of 
people quick and certain about their 
duties. This was the last, perfect plea- 
sure, epitomized by Mr. Bradell in at- 
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tention alert and quiet above, but, in ad- 


dition, that a man might know he was 
good flesh as well as blessed spirit, there 
were the white uniforms against the 
sky, the sharp stripe of color in the roll- 
ed signal-flags, the smell of hot tar, hot 
metal, hot salt, of steam and oil and 
warm wet hemp. 

Miro blew on his whistle as though it 
were a trumpet. From his pocket he 
took out a big gold watch covered with 
engraved scrolls, a piece of a ruby set on 
top the stem, fastened to a gold fob, and 
its magnificence testified to him again 
the rightness of the world. He worked 
long and saved, he was quick and quiet, 
he did not do every foolish thing he 
thought of, and in the end, with his own 
money, he could buy a watch joyous to 
look at. He looked at it now and noted 
that it was exactly eleven o'clock. The 
tugs, he saw, were already off the end of 
the pier, and with the pleasure of going 
so soon seaward, he put the watch care- 
fully away, happier if possible than he 
had been. To Packy he began to sing, 
throaty and soft, “Hail, Mary, full of 
oe 

At five minutes past eleven Miro’s in- 
telligent eye caught the flicker of the sig- 
nalman’s flags, gay against the serene 
heavens, answering the navigating 
bridge. Mr. Bradell turned. He came 
handily down the ladder, crossing over 
into the shadows. To Miro he said: “Mr. 
Fenton will stand by here.” 

The fourth officer was even then de- 
scending from the promenade-deck. Mr. 
Bradell spoke to him a moment before 
he mounted quickly out of Miro’s sight. 


Anthony Bradell, passing the smok- 
ing-room doors, avoided the approving 
glances of two girls. His brown face, at 
once too thin, too bluntly shaped for any 
handsomeness, looked none the less like 
the passenger’s idea of a navigating of- 
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ficer. He knew the girls were still watch- 
ing him as he climbed again to the boat- 
deck. From the bridge end the quarter- 
master on duty there hailed him as he 
came closer. “Captain Clendening in his 
cabin, Mr. Bradell.” 

Anthony passed the windows of the 
wireless-room, saw the first and second 
operators playing checkers, and raised 
his hand to the red-headed one. At the 
passage-door forward he reached in and 
knocked up the hook which held it ajar. 
On the captain’s door he rapped sharply. 

In Captain Clendening’s cabin an elec- 
tric fan vibrated. A tepid shaft of air 
twitched left to right in a slow arc from 
the high corner. The captain’s radio, 
muted down, recited intricate directions 
for some sort of cooking. He must have 
forgotten to turn it off, not noticing. 
Heavy in his white-and-gold, Captain 
Clendening sat in the swivel chair, back 
to his desk. He was feeling the terrible 
waterside heat, Anthony decided, for 
the captain looked obscurely pale. Wind, 
tan, years of exposure had given his face 
a permanent rich color, but this lay now 
over his cheeks like a surface veneer. 
Clinging to the sides of his head, his 
hair, usually a harsh white fur, looked 
weak and damp. His old blue eyes, al- 
ways marred by a droop on the left, 
were unnaturally listless. An early in- 
jury to his jaw—Anthony had heard 
that it was from a thrown marline-spike 
—made itself felt more and more as the 
captain grew older, and most to-day. 
His right brow arched up round and 
steep; the left lay flat. The left corner of 
the mouth sank in a lump outstanding 
toward the stubborn chin. Over his 
mouth, strongly set even in this sag, he 
grew a short mustache, white, like the 
fur along his head. He looked at An- 
thony with an obvious sharp approval. 

“Mr. Bradell, our senior second ofh- 
cer,” he said, addressing the man on 
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the settee along the wall. “Only sailor 
on board, God help him. Had his mas- 
ter’s papers five years. Just waiting for 
me to die so the company will have a 
ship for him.” His voice rumbled au- 
thentically, but the unwieldy humor 
was flattened, almost exhausted. It 
would be impudent, as well as unthink- 
able, Anthony admitted, to suggest that 
Mr. Driscoll, the chief officer, be allow- 
ed to take the San Pedro out. Fortunate- 
ly ignorant of his thought, Captain Clen- 
dening continued: “Bradell, my friend 
Doctor Percival wants to look the ship 
over. You can show him about, I guess. 
Fenton get aft all right?” 

“Yes, sir,” said Anthony at once. He 
was blank with astonishment at the in- 
opportunity of the request and he turn- 
ed sharply toward this man for whom 
the captain was willing to upset all rea- 
sonable routine. 

Doctor Percival sat quiet, looking 
back at Anthony with an accurate, ab- 
sorbed attention. Doctor Percival’s tight 
face was fleshless and almost gray. His 
lips sank in, rounded over his teeth. 
They were lips so scanty that you could 
see the line of the teeth meeting. His 
eyes, red-rimmed, lay limp in their sock- 
ets, appearing to have no color at all. 
The intense pale gaze came out of holes 
covered with soft, semitransparent lenses. 
His head, one observed, jolted, was ut- 
terly hairless, and a pale-reddish star, a 
mark like a healed wound, lay across the 
crown. Every modulation of bone show- 
ed through a sere leaf of old skin. 

Doctor Percival recognized Anthony’s 
instinctive recoil from this fearful face, 
and just as obviously prepared to over- 
look it, indifferent, but he was betrayed 
by a strange muscular movement. The 
whole hollow countenance winced a lit- 
tle; the lips twitched wide in a grimace 
most like a broken and derisive smile. 
Anthony stood frozen, for Doctor Per- 
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cival’s eyes denied the expression any 
significance. It was involuntary; it 
might, Anthony saw, happen again at 
any moment. Doctor Percival, with a 
dignity terrible and silent, held out a 
gray glove whose palm was dark with 
moisture. Anthony took it in his own 
bare brown hand, which he closed hard 
on the slight, cloth-covered fingers. It 
was a grip half iron and bone-breaking, 
but Doctor Percival did not appear to 
notice. Anthony levelled his gaze out, 
made his brown eyes look straight into 
Doctor Percival’s colorless ones, and 
said: “Glad to show you around, Doc- 
tor Percival.” 

He turned at once and opened the 
door. If he did not feel well, the captain 
had seen more than enough of that 
face. Thinking so, Anthony was em- 
barrassed to realize that Doctor Perci- 
val somehow understood him, as though 
he had spoken every word aloud. Doctor 
Percival was shaking hands with the 
captain. He said in an exact, highly edu- 
cated voice: “Take care of yourself until 
I see you again, John. There is nothing 
you need to do now.” He put his shabby 
black hat on, stepping out into the pas- 
sage. Captain Clendening merely nod- 
ded. “Good of you to come down, doc- 
tor,” he said. “Go aft when you finish, 
Bradell,” he added. “Don’t like to leave 
that boy there alone.” 

Doctor Percival had turned, defeating 
absolutely Anthony’s desire to bring 
him out on the sunny deck. They went 
together down the inside stairs at the 
end. Anthony asked carefully: “What 
would you like to see, sir?” 

He attracted to himself that acute 
gaze. “I really do not know,” Doctor 
Percival confessed. “It is some time since 
I have been on a ship—” It was coming, 
Anthony saw. The broken smile made 
a kind of irrelevant joke of his last 
words. Anthony tightened his lips, ex- 
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pressionless. In the silence ensuing, Doc- 
tor Percival, his voice low, said: “But 
you do not float quite level, do you?” 

Astonished, Anthony noticed for the 
first time that they had, in fact, a slight 
port list. “We straighten up when we 
get under weigh,” he explained. “We 
can correct it with the ballast-tanks.” 

“No danger of tipping over?” asked 
Doctor Percival. 

“Oh, no,” said Anthony. “When we're 
heavily loaded it takes a little adjust- 
ment.” 

“Many passengers ?” asked hiscompan- 
ion. His voice faded to a husky whisper. 

“T don’t know exactly,” admitted An- 
thony, resisting the natural temptation 
to speak low in return. “I should say a 
hundred and fifty or more.” 

“And how many men to run the 
boat ?” 

“You mean officers?” 

“Altogether.” 

“Oh, we have a crew of two hundred 
odd.” 

“Then you carry perhaps four hun- 
dred people? It must be a great respon- 
sibility ?” 

Anthony said: “We try to take care 
of them.” 

They had been advancing through an 
alleyway, going aft, which led them out 
by the purser’s office in the main entry. 
Here it was crowded, confused and 
noisy. 

“The purser’s office,” Anthony ex- 
plained needlessly. “The lounge, the 
public rooms, and so on are above. The 
dining-room is down-stairs there.” 

Doctor Percival nodded slowly. He 
looked about him with meticulous at- 
tention. He might have been afraid that 
he was going to overlook something of 
real importance. “These are passengers, 
I suppose?” he said. 

“Mostly,” agreed Anthony. 

“Ah,” said Doctor Percival. Anthony 
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snapped his eyes away, detecting the 
start of that horrid trembling about the 
mouth. Doctor Percival, he knew now, 
could not continue speaking until it was 
past. Anthony had time tor ice again 
the two girls who had adinir, him aft. 
One of them was going to smile this 
time, so he looked back to Doctor Perci- 
val. Other people had begun to observe 
them, considering Doctor Percival’s 
fleshless face and black clothes with a 
sort of electric consternation. Anthony 
exerted a slight pressure on his compan- 
ion’s arm. “We can go down to the din- 
ing-room,” he said. 

“It would be interesting to see them 
all eating,” Doctor Percival agreed. 

“Oh, they’re not eating now,” answer- 
ed Anthony. “They don’t serve lunch- 
eon until after we sail.” Anxious to get 
Doctor Percival out of the lobby, he had 
been prepared to assist him down-stairs. 
The firmness of the man’s step abashed 
him. Doctor Percival, Anthony realized, 
was not exactly old. He was simply not 
young. And far from being weak, he 
had an unexpected inert strength. His 
steps fell as loud and heavy as stones, 
despite his slight appearance. 

“This is the dining-room,” said An- 
thony. 

“Ah,” said Doctor Percival, “that is 
interesting. Would it be possible to see 
the machinery ?” 

Anthony hesitated. They were at the 
dining-room doors. Here the chief stew- 
ard was assigning tables to a line of peo- 
ple waiting, and all these seemed to turn 
at once, attracted by the strong steps on 
the stairs. They gaped at Doctor Perci- 
val. “Yes,” said Anthony, deciding to 
tisk Mr. MacGillivray’s annoyance, if 
only he could get his companion out of 
the way somewhere. “We could stop in 
a moment. We could look at the engines 
from above. They're pretty busy now, of 
course,” 
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They went down the alleyway. “We 
just step in here,” Anthony said. “I’m 
afraid you'll be pretty warm, sir. Would 
you like to take your overcoat off ?” 

“No, no,” said Doctor Percival. “I 
don’t mind heat.” 

Anthony twisted down the iron han- 
dle. Up to them, almost overwhelming, 
came the hot oily breath, the surge of 
sound in the engine-room shaft. An- 
thony closed the door and they stood to- 
gether on the landing outside the chief 
engineer’s office. Anthony glanced in 
fleetingly, saw Mr. MacGillivray sitting 
at his desk, the shirt on his back soaked 
with patches of sweat, his sleeves rolled 
up on his big freckled arms. He was 
busy with some papers. 

Doctor Percival put his gloved hands 
on the rail. 

“That’s dirty, I’m afraid, sir,” warned 
Anthony, raising his voice. “There really 
isn’t much to see. They’re warming up 
the turbines now. Those are the turbines 
there, those big green things.” 

“Ah,” nodded Doctor Percival. An- 
thony’s face hardened, but he held his 
eyes unwavering. The broken smile 
poured out copiously on the gray face 
and was withdrawn. “They supply the 
power, I presume,” Doctor Percival said 
when it was over. His harsh whisper 
was entirely clear, neither lower nor 
louder than it had seemed outside. 

“Of course, there’s an astern turbine, 
too,” Anthony shouted. “Not much to 
see——” 

The chief was coming out of his office. 
He paused surprised, and stared at An- 
thony coldly. “Just showing a friend of 
the captain’s what we’ve got,” Anthony 
said. “Doctor Percival, this is Mr. Mac- 
Gillivray, the chief engineer.” 

Mr. MacGillivray gave him one steady 
look. He put out a hand with enlarged 
knuckles covered by loose freckled skin 
and hosts of pale hairs. He closed it like 
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a trap on Doctor Percival’s glove. “Sorry 
I haven’t more time,” he said briefly. 
Disturbing his resemblance to a mild 
and friendly bloodhound, his face be- 
gan to harden. It hung free from the 
cheek-bones, but stiffly now. In the folds, 
stubbled with two days’ blond beard, his 
mouth was usually lost. Now his lips 
pouted out solidly. Pale china blue, his 
eyes peered with a candid dislike be- 
neath his big brows. Even the skin of his 
forehead, white from three decades un- 
der electric lights, colored a little in gath- 
ering irritation. 

Doctor Percival ignored this change. 
“Are they very powerful?” he inquired 
huskily. He made a fragmentary gesture 
toward the turbine cases. 

After a while Mr. MacGillivray roar- 
ed: “Oh, we get twelve thousand shaft 
horse-power.” He started brusquely to 
go down the steps. Then he halted. He 
made it plain that he considered this 
visitor an emergency requiring his pres- 
ence. He waited while Doctor Percival 
neither said anything nor moved. Final- 
ly Mr. MacGillivray raised a hand and 
shouted: “Mr. Forsay! Ask can we try!” 

Below, a head in a dirty white cap 
which had been studying the microme- 
ters tilted up a face and yelled back: 
“Ask to try, sir.” It turned then and bent 
over the desk toward the bridge tele- 
phone. 

“What is it you are going to do now?” 
Doctor Percival asked. 

“See if we work,” said the chief blunt- 
ly. 

“Try away, sir!” sang up the voice. 

“Port engine, Mr. Forsay!” 

“Port engine, sir.” 

“They always do work, I suppose,” 
observed Doctor Percival. He removed 
his hat and Mr. MacGillivray almost 
stepped back, seeing the hairless skull 
and the jagged reddish star. “Never 
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know till they do,” he said, swallow- 
ing. 

The three of them stood there, staring 
down in silence, as though they awaited 
a sign or a miracle. A bell clashed out; 
simultaneously signal-lights winked red. 
At once, like the first man, breathed on 
by God, the San Pedro was coming alive. 
From her own boilers the unspeakable 
breath of superheated steam inspired 
her. Strong as ten thousand horses it 
broke out in the steel vitals of the port 
turbine. With stunning impact, it rico- 
chetted, smashing off the stationary 
vanes. It impinged like a hundred 
sledge-hammers on the converse rotor 
blades. Now, you might think, the San 
Pedro contracted its mighty muscles and 
girded its loins. The shaft-barrel, locked 
in the ponderous triple grip of the bal- 
ancing pistons, steadied to a frustrated 
quiver. It strained titanically. It yielded. 
Twisting their film of oil to a lather, the 
journal-bearings revolved. The great 
thrust-bearing, bracing in obdurate mas- 
tery, turned too. Far astern, dim in the 
water beyond the hull, over went the big 
blades of the port-propeller. The San 
Pedro winced ahead in her moorings. 

Mr. MacGillivray turned his eyes cold- 
ly on Doctor Percival. “They work,” he 
snapped, and while he spoke Doctor 
Percival’s face twitched, the mouth 
broke to pieces. Mr. MacGillivray stared 
at him. 

“Port engine okay, sir,” shouted up 
Mr. Forsay. 

“You a passenger?” asked Mr. Mac- 
Gillivray, paying no attention. 

“No,” said Doctor Percival. “No. I 
wouldn’t want to be carried off with 
you. I will go ashore now.” He opened 
the door himself and stepped into the 
alleyway. 

“Listen!” roared Mr. MacGillivray to 
Anthony. “Don’t you know any better 
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than to bring these dumb-bells in when 
| we're warming up, son? Down here, we 
' work. And furthermore, I don’t like 
» your friend. Now, get out!” 

Anthony stepped, flushed and warm, 
into the alleyway too. He closed the 
| door. Doctor Percival was looking at 
’ him with absorbed colorless attention, 
' and Anthony said, flustered: “The 
| chief’s pretty sharp-tongued. He doesn’t 
' mean anything, though.” 
| Doctor Percival whispered: “I do not 
| blame him. He has a great responsibili- 
| ty, after all, keeping those engines. You 
would be entirely helpless without them, 
wouldn’t you?” 

“We'd be in a bad way,” Anthony ad- 
mitted. “Did you say you wanted to go 
ashore, sir?” 

They came up the stairs by the dining- 
room and through the press of the main 
entry. The third officer.was at the head 
of the gangway. He looked at Anthony 
and then at his companion and whistled 
soundlessly. “Ready to put off, Mr. Bra- 
dell,” he said. 

“Yes, I must go,” said Doctor Perci- 
val. A light somewhat more distinct 
came into the pale holes of his lensed 
eyes. “The captain,” he said very low to 
Anthony, “is an old man, Mr. Bradell.” 

“What did you say, sir?” asked An- 
thony, taken aback. 

“People grow old, Mr. Bradell. They 
break down, they wear out.” 

“If you consider him worn out, sir,” 
suid Anthony sharply, “you’re wrong. 
= can ask the ship’s doctor about 
that.” 

“I have no interest in the opinion of 
ships’ doctors,” whispered Doctor Perci- 
val. He closed his eyes a moment. “The 
ship’s doctor is not in a position to know. 
Iam merely mentioning a fact.” 

“Tt isn’t my place to discuss anything 
like that with you, sir,” said Anthony. 
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“This is not a discussion, Mr. Bradell,” 
said Doctor Percival. “No, I do not 
mean to say he is incapacitated, or even, 
at the moment, dangerously ill. I am, no 
doubt, nearer death than he is.” He 
paused a moment and breathed heavily. 
“T+ is usual for me to be,” he added. 
“Ciendening has always been a strong 
man——” 

“T am afraid I must go,” said Anthony. 

“Yes,” said Doctor Percival, unannoy- 
ed, “you must. So must I.” 

“Second gong’s gone, Mr. Bradell,” 
called the third officer, impatient. 

Doctor Percival made no effort either 
to thank him or to shake hands. He 
turned simply and walked away. An- 
thony had one glimpse of his black fig- 
ure moving slowly on the gangplank. 
The third officer whistled again, audibly 
this time. Anthony turned aft to take 
over Mr. Fenton’s charge. 

In the sun of the deck below he pass- 
ed Miro and the carpenter’s mate busy 
with the hatch covers. At the top of the 
ladder Mr. Fenton touched his cap 
smartly. The semaphore flags awoke on 
the navigating bridge. “We'll cast off,” 
nodded Anthony. Mr. Fenton said: 
“We've got quite a list, haven’t we?” 

“Straighten it up under weigh—” An- 
thony started to say, but the great rising 
roar of the San Pedro’s whistle drowned 
him out. 


II 


Steady and strong through the infinite 
ocean twilight the San Pedro maintain- 
ed her seventeen knots. The vital quiver 
of her engines gave her a mounting wave 
of vibration, like a piano feeling the 
pedal. Her warm untroubled breath 
trembled up her shafts and ventilators. 
She was calm in the lucid radiance of 
her early lights. Around the dining- 
room a whole half-deck of her stirred 
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with more intense activity. In the bal- 
cony the orchestra was gathering; by the 
buffet the chief steward was checking 
the flowers on the many tables. He made 
a sign to his assistant that the doors 
might be opened when he heard the 
gong. Aft, the smoking-room was mur- 
muring, expansive in crowded comfort; 
ice rattled in the bright bar; mild air 
moved in the doors open on the deck 
behind. Seen from here, the smoke-soil- 
ed mast with the hidden glow of the 
running light, the booms laid down, the 
dim sunset radiance remaining on the 
steerage superstructure, all rose and fell 
together gently. Astern, the quiet ocean, 
neither blue nor black, extended in limit- 
less ease to the faintly colored horizon, 
darkening now to evening at the end of 
the San Pedro’s steady white wake. 

On the navigating bridge, Mr. Eberly, 
the junior second officer, had the watch. 
A helmsman was planted at the wheel. 
A quartermaster with folded arms 
stared away into the dusk beside him. 
In the chart-room behind, Captain Clen- 
dening wrote the night orders under the 
glow of a green-shaded lamp. Calcula- 
tions from the wireless-room informed 
him of the vessels to be met or overtaken 
before morning, and the approximate 
times they would come abreast. He noted 
them down one after another as a cau- 
tion to the watch-officer. Many of these 
ships he knew; on two of them the mas- 
ters were old acquaintances. Thinking 
about these friends, he wrote more slow- 
ly. The overwhelming monotony and 
weariness of the sea weighed him down. 
Bound north, bound south, the same 
ships, the same men were always passing. 
On his own ship, when he went to din- 
ner, passengers impossible to distinguish 
from a thousand others, doubly regi- 
mented by what the company consider- 
ed importance, would be at his table— 
all the same; only their names were 
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different. In many cases even the names 
would be the same and he must recall 
previous voyages, details of personality 
and business. He pressed the buzzer. 
The quartermaster came, took the sheet 
and posted it on the bridge board. Muf- 
fled, the metallic throb of the hammer- 
ed dinner-gong rose, but Captain Clen- 
dening remained motionless, wondering 
how many more voyages he would be 
good for, and what would be left then 
but death, so slow, so horribly swift. 


Below, on the engine-room shaft, Mr. 
MacGillivray sat in his office. He was 
vigorously scrubbed and shaved. His 
uniform coat was buttoned neatly over 
his round belly. He wore a low stiff col- 
lar and a black silk tie. While he glanced 
at the afternoon reports he cleaned his 
finger-nails, digging slowly and method- 
ically with a pocket-file. Placid, clean, 
and comfortable, he was pleased at the 
thought of a tableful of new people who 
would presently await him in the din- 
ing-room. He took time to rehearse one 
or two of the suitable anecdotes which 
had served him well on twenty trips. 
All the while up to him poured the fine 
steam and steel symphony of full-ahead. 
His big ears, with the pale blond hairs 
growing out of them, cocked to it in- 
visibly, he was exhilarated by the per- 
fect correctness of its blended noises. 
In his mind’s eye this peace of good per- 
formance took the envisioned shape of 
the long submarine shaft alleys, their 
spaced electric lights winking on the 
great shafts revolving. Liquid with oil, 
brighter than silver, they spun serenely 
on their bearings, ninety times a min- 
ute. 

The dinner-gong aroused him and he 
arose contentedly, giving his nails one 
last critical inspection. He stopped and 
waved his hand to the watch-officer be- 
low to show that he was leaving. Then 
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he pulled in his stomach as far as it 
would go, straightened his shoulders, 
assumed an urbane expression, and went 
out sedately. 


In the fire-room, like almost heroic fig- 
ures against the hell of the swung-open 
doors, the black gang stood to its fur- 
naces. Wheelbarrows from the bunker 
chutes rattled on the steel flooring..Cov- 
ers rang successively shut. The chief fire- 
man swigged down a half-pint of tepid 
tea, retaining some of it to spit sizzling 
on the hot iron. Swinging his gorilla 
arms, rolling up his eyes, the crazy man 
called Quail balanced on his shovel han- 
dle and began to intone hoarse organ 
notes which suddenly merged into the 
“St. Louis Blues.” The Haitian Negroes 
simply stared at him, but those from the 
Barbadoes and Jamaica had picked up 
the words and felt the long sad pull of 
the music. They wiped their foreheads 
and raised their voices. The chief fire- 
man said: “Never mind that, Bo! All 
you got to do is work.” But there was no 
sense in trying to tell Quail anything. 
The only things he could understand, 
he knew already—food, liquor, and 
shovelling. Just under the roar of the 
fans, the forced drafts, and the clamor 
of the moving machinery their chant 
rose in a musical thick moan, a muffled 
lament fading between the great over- 
jutting boilers. The chief fireman, his 
eyes sternly on the dials, gave way after 
a moment and moaned with them. 


In his cabin Anthony Bradell was 
shaving. His face was half covered with 
lather and he held his razor motionless 
from time to time, listening to Miro, 
who stood stiffly in the corner at a sort 
of attention. Miro continued: “Six four 
are twenty-four; six five are thirty; six 
six are forty-two——” 

“Try again,” grunted Anthony. 
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“Thirty-six, sir,” responded Miro, in- 
spired. He had been many months on 
the multiplication tables, for he could 
see no reason to hurry. Mr. Bradell 
thought a quartermaster ought to be 
working for a third mate’s license, but 
Miro knew it would be useless to him, 
since he meant to remain in Brixton & 
Heath’s employ as long as Mr. Bradell 
was on a Brixton & Heath ship. The 
company could never advance any one 
with Negro blood. Miro understood this 
perfectly and it did not trouble him, for 
he had no desire to be advanced. Life 
gave him now everything he wanted 
and penalized him not at all. He even 
enjoyed trying to learn mathematics, 
not through any desire to determine 
latitude by meridians, but because such 
activity was tela; something stern and 
difficult to be done, unspoiled by any 
completion or end in view. In time, if 
Mr. Bradell’s patience should seem to 
wear thin, he would make an effort for 
Mr. Bradell’s sake and submit to exami- 
nations. He was not alarmed at the pos- 
sibility of passing. Mr. Bradell would 
not want him to stop there. The require- 
ments for a second mate’s papers might 
legitimately be made into the work of 
centuries. Miro could, he was calmly 
sure, never learn anything about longi- 
tude by chronometer. Deviation of the 
compass by an amplitude or an azimuth 
would be certainly impossible. He would 
be old, probably dead, before he satis- 
fied Mr. Bradell about them. Conclud- 
ing his recitation he smiled eloquently 
and said: “I will study them again, sir.” 

“Tt will come easier,” promised An- 
thony, who thought he might be dis- 
couraged. “Better turn in now. You've 
had a hard day.” 

“Good night, sir,” agreed Miro. He 
was happy to have made so little prog- 
ress. “Thank you very much, sir.” 

There was starlight on the forward 
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deck. Here Miro leaned a moment on 
the rail, feeling the moist wind in his 
face, watching the soft sea break open 
about the San Pedro’s advancing stem, 
filming up her prow and falling off. 
She was constructed with very little free- 
board, so the water was close and fast. 
He noticed that she still listed slightly. 
This displeased him. As they said in the 
islands, where they had picked it up 
from the Royal Navy, it was not 
“tiddly.” 

He entered the door at last and went 
to find Packy. As he expected, Packy 
was half off his bunk. With a tolerant 
shove of his foot he pushed Packy se- 
curely against the wall, for he expected 
it to blow up before morning. Then he 
bent down and searched underneath un- 
til he found the corked gin bottle. This 
he took, to lock in his own box, so the 
boatswain would not find it and throw 
it overboard. Packy would need mis- 
erably one stiff drink some time during 
the forenoon. In a position to bargain 
with him, Miro could force Packy to 
assign him all his money. Then Packy, 
ashore in the south, could not get mixed 
up with some woman who might make 
him miss the boat. 

In the quartermaster’s bunk-room 
Miro. stripped to his underwear, wrap- 
ped himself in a blanket, and lay staring 
up in the dim light. Contented, he rec- 
ommended himself to the Cuban Virgin 
of Cobre, to San Juan de Matha, and to 
San Pedro Tomas, all of whom had 
kindly aided men at sea. 


Left alone, Anthony Bradell finished 
his shaving. A fresh uniform lay on his 
bunk and he considered it without plea- 
sure while he put away his shaving 
things, resorting his cabin to its brutally 
bare and immaculate good order. It was 
an idea of the company that some off- 
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cers not on duty should go down after 
dinner when the passengers were danc- 
ing in the widened waist of the prome- 
nade-deck and make themselves agree- 
able. On most of the company’s vessels 
leadership in this fell conveniently to the 
chief officer, who stood no watch. Mr. 
Driscoll of the San Pedro was not a suc- 
cess socially. Captain Clendening had 
selected Anthony instead. He did not, he 
told his senior second officer when he 
gave the order, know what the hell the 
sea had come to, but the San Pedro 
might as well make as good a showing 
as possible. Anthony could leave at ten 
o'clock, and he needn’t come onto the 
morning watch until four bells on such 
nights. Mr. Fenton, who acted as his 
junior watch-officer, was perfectly com- 
petent. Anthony agreed about the fourth 
officer’s competence. He did not con- 
sider sleep precisely a vice, but any con- 
cern about it failed to fit in with the eff- 
cient asceticism he had brought himself 
to practise. He would continue to be 
called as usual. 

The captain, perfectly aware of this, 
added in a better temper that Anthony 
would report to the captain’s cabin at 
ten. “First thing you know,” he explain- 
ed with a grimly bawdy sardonicism, 
“you'll be up on the boat-deck with some 
little piece in skirts.” 

It was his method of chiding an ex- 
aggerated stiffness in Anthony’s atti- 
tude. He drove the point home by pull- 
ing down from the small row of books 
the Revised Statutes. He bent the volume 
open to Section 280 and asked him ironi- 
cally to consider the fate of the erring 
officer “. .. who ‘during the voyage 
under promise of marriage, or by threats, 
or the exercise of authority, or solicita- 
tion—’ that includes standing around in 
uniform, boy,” he interpolated, “—‘or 
the making of gifts or presents, seduces 
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and has illicit connection with any fe- 
male passenger, shall be fined not more 
than one thousand dollars or imprisoned 
for not more than one year... . Or 
both,” he added. “Hardly ever worth 

it.” 

Anthony agreed, with composure. 
Like himself, the captain was an inar- 
ticulate man. On the rare occasions 
when he chose to soften his formal at- 
titude he could resort only to this gruff 
and tortuous humor. It expressed for 
him a paternal affection, of which his 
long training at sea made him instinc- 
tively avoid any show. Anthony, who 
| was more attached to him and respected 
him more than any other human being, 
understood. Captain Clendening, know- 
ing he did, put the relationship away 
with the book, snapped closed and re- 
turned to the shelf. “That’s all, Mr. 
Bradell,” he said. “I’ll expect you to 
stand by below on quiet evenings.” 

Anthony said: “Yes, sir.” 

He had been doing it for over a year 
now. By degrees his customary thor- 
oughness made him an adequate dancer, 
but it was purely a matter of discipline. 
The fact remained that it was a silly 
thing for a seaman to be doing. 

To-night he considered with positive 
apprehension those two girls who had 
first seen him aft and then again with 
Doctor Percival in the entry. They 
would be enthusiastic dancers. He could 
only hope that during the afternoon they 
might have attached some desirable 
males who would monopolize them. 

The watch had changed and Mr. 
Eberly, coming belatedly to his quarters, 
stuck in his round face and said: “Going 
to knock them dead, Bradell ?” 

This was perhaps the two hundred 
and fiftieth repetition of that question, 
so Anthony didn’t think it needed an 
answer. Mr. Eberly usually came down 
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himself and liked it, so Anthony said: 
“You'd better get going. You might miss 
some of it. Couple of kids I’m going to 
see you meet.” 

“Thanks,” said Mr. Eberly. “Dumb- 
looking lot of women on this trip.” 

Dimly from the lower deck dance- 
music beat up now and Mr. Eberly with- 
drew. Anthony, severe and noncommit- 
tal, went out. At the wireless-room he 
paused. “What do you get?” he asked, 
standing into the light of the door. 

Morris, the second operator, was on 
duty. A cigarette sagged out of the cor- 
ner of his mouth. One of his head-phones 
was pushed up, resting against his red- 
dish hair. The other dug tight into his 
left ear. “Plenty,” he grunted. “Bad 
weather south. Force seven and getting 
worse. We'll catch it, I guess. Had the 
San Pablo for a few minutes. The old 
man wanted to know where they were. 
Finally got a QRN off them. You'd 
think they were in China. Tell your 
girl friends they'll all be sick to-mor- 
row.” 

“Right with me,” said Anthony. 
“Hurry it up if you can.” 

“You're just a minor error,” sighed 
Morris. “I wish I could see some wo- 
men without a grill to protect them.” 

Anthony moved down the deck. The 
San Pedro’s funnel was steaming against 
the stars. He felt the warm blast of the 
engine-room shaft, and then the mild 
ocean air, as he turned in the stairs. 
Japanese lanterns had been strung along 
the deck. He advanced into this, dusk, 
standing near the orchestra in the cor- 
ner. The two girls, who had gotten into 
rather elaborate dinner-dresses, noticed 
him at once, but the press of people 
dancing interfered with their advance. 
They managed it gradually, around the 
edges, arm in arm, until they stood be- 
side him with an appearance of acci- 
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dent so preposterous that Anthony 
groaned inwardly and gave way. “Nice 
evening, isn’t it?” he said. 

“Do you run this ship?” inquired the 
blonde one engagingly, “because, if you 
do, I wish you'd fix it.” 

“It’s completely cock-eyed,” her com- 
panion informed him, more calmly. “It 
doesn’t sit straight. You don’t notice it 
much until you try to dance. Then you 
just slide over to the rail.” She raised 
eyebrows so miraculously slim and black 
that Anthony decided she must pluck 
them. She used a heavy warm scent, 
some modification of the patchouli he 
associated with the segregated districts 
of the Southern ports. She ought to be 
spanked, he decided, but he said in the 
manner he had developed for passen- 
gers: “I'll speak to the captain about it. 
I wouldn’t be surprised if he had it fixed 
by morning.” 

He could dance with her, if he liked, 
she announced negligently. “Clara 
won’t mind. There comes her brother. 
If I only knew your name I could intro- 
duce him to you, couldn’t I?” 

Anthony met a frail, blond young 
man with a minimum of mild chin. The 
name proved to be Mills. The girl called 
Clara took her brother’s arm and said: 
“Come back to the smoking-room when 
you finish and have a drink. That means 
you, Mr. Bradell.” 

“I'd be delighted to come back,” An- 
thony said stiffly, “but I’m afraid it isn’t 
customary for us to drink.” 

“The custom should be changed,” 
said the dark girl, in passing. “But you 
do dance?” 

“You don’t know my name,” she add- 
ed, fitting herself to him with graceful 
completeness and precision. “It’s Mari- 
lee.” It would be, Anthony decided, mo- 
rose. “You have only one name, I sup- 
pose,” she went on. The wan warm scent 


of the brothels of Rio enveloped him. 
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“What would I do with an extra one?” 
he asked. Her hair came against his gold 
epaulet, her lips parted slightly. “Does 
your sweetheart call you Bradell?” she 
inquired. “This music isn’t bad, consid- 
ering what makes it. You’d have quite a 
nice little boat here if you could only get 
it to stand straight.” 

“Tt takes you there and back,” answer- 
ed Anthony. / 

“You dance divinely, don’t you?” she 
said. “If we only had decent music and a 
decent floor you’d be marvellous. Am | 
going to like Buenos Aires?” 

“No way of knowing,” said Anthony. 

“You mean you don’t know what I 
like. That’s odd. I feel as though I knew 
all about you—er—, Bradell.” 

This was more than his painfully de- 
veloped passenger manner could handle, 
Anthony admitted, provoked. As to 
what she liked, if her dancing were any 
indication, that wouldn’t be hard. His 
mind supplied it, curt, unprintable. He 
remembered, not without a pleasure in 
its rigidity, his duty to the passengers. 
He supposed grimly that he was respon- 
sible for seeing that this Marilee creature 
enjoyed her trip so much that Brixton & 
Heath’s competitors didn’t get her re- 
turn passage. In his customary pride of 
self-control he said: “The name is An- 
thony.” 

“Too late,” she answered. “I like Bra- 
dell better. There! There isn’t any more. 
Thanks loads, Bradell. Let’s get a drink.” 

She detached herself from him with a 
soft reluctance, sliding an arm through 
his and turning him aft. “Every one will 
think I’ve made a conquest,” she said. 
“Only you and I know how false it is.” 

At least, Anthony realized, he was 
being spared perhaps the worst feature 
of this business, which was having to 
say something. She was apparently con- 
sidering his silence, for she asked now: 
“Have you really a sweetheart some- 
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where you're afraid you won’t be true 
to? Or do you just hate women? Or are 
you queer ?” 

“Just queer,” said Anthony briefly. 

Her laughter spilled around the cor- 
ner. “Bradell,” she said, “I don’t believe 
it.” 

“Don’t believe what?” he asked, em- 
barrassed. 

“Queer.” She laughed again. 

Anthony went scarlet. “You're pretty 
loose with your language, aren’t you?” 
he said impotently. 

“Awful,” she agreed. “I have to be to 
make any impression on you, Bradell. 
How can I help where I lose my heart ?” 
She brought him into the smoking- 
room, up to a table where the blonde 
girl and Mr. Mills sat drinking. “I ex- 
pect I'd better get back,” Anthony said. 

“Sit down, Bradell,” said Marilee, “or 
ll scream.” 

She easily might, Anthony decided. 
On the whole it would be simpler to 
sit down. She ordered a stinger. “A split 
of vichy,” Anthony answered Mr. 
Mills’s question. 

“I’m glad to see there’s no drunken- 
ness among the ship’s officers,” Marilee 
sighed, leaning forward on her elbows. 
“You aren’t drunk, are you, Bradell?” 

Miss Mills seemed to think this was 
funny, but her brother looked thorough- 
ly disapproving. Anthony was astonish- 
ed to find how disreputable Mr. Mills’s 
absence of chin made disapproval. He 
couldn’t share it as heartily as he wished. 
“Only speak lower,” he requested. “To- 
morrow the captain will be asking me 
_— there’s so much smoke with no 

re.” 

She, personally, said Marilee, would 
reassure the captain. Nothing she had 
ever seen was so proper as Bradell. “By 
the way,” she went on, frowning, “who 
was that—er—old gentleman in black 
I saw you with?” 
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“A friend of the captain’s,” 
answered, startled. 

“He’s not on board, is he?” 

“No. He went ashore.” 

“That’s fine,” she nodded. “I thought 
I saw him to-night. He gave me the 
willies. I’m not fooling you, Bradell. I 
darn near marched ashore. I'll bet I'll 
see him in my dreams. You don’t sup- 
pose he was dead, do you?” 

“Certainly not,” said Anthony, stag- 
gered. “His name’s Doctor Percival. 
He——” 

“Never mind. I don’t want to hear any 
more,” she said sharply. “He ought to be 
buried. He hasn’t any business scaring 
me to death. Bradell, I don’t like to meet 
corpses walking around. It means some- 
thing awful is going to happen to me.” 

“Don’t be silly,” said Anthony with 
unconscious directness. “I understood 
he wasn’t well. That’s why he looked 


Anthony 


“Keep still, Bradell,” she begged, “I 
know all about that. One more dance 
and I'll let you go—for to-night. . . .” 

He arose and she came and took his 
arm. Outside she drew him a minute to 
the rail, gazing down at the lights on 
the flying water, the dim white crests 
of the outrushing hull waves. “Looks 
cool,” she remarked. 

“Keep out of it,” said Anthony. “It 
costs us a lot of money to stop.” 

“Tll keep out,” she agreed. “God, 
Bradell, I’d hate to drown. No fooling.” 


Anthony approached the wireless- 
room again. Couch, the night operator, 
was just relieving Morris. Morris stepped 
out on deck. “Hi, Bradell,” he said. 
“Look where you're taking us.” 

They both glanced up at the thicken- 
ing sky, starless now. Underfoot, the 
San Pedro was beginning to feel the sea. 
Her smooth fore-and-aft motion swung 
off-centre deliberately, beginning a roll. 
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From the starboard bow an occasional 
faint crash of jostled water reached 
them. 

“Better put the cork in,” said Morris. 
“They're going to shake us well before 
using.” 

“Maybe not,” said Anthony. “We’re 
headed pretty well out. Taken your 
Mother Sills?” 

“And expected to live,” nodded Mor- 
ris. “Hold on a minute. Going tq see the 
old man? I got the San Pablo again. 
Maybe he’d like to hear they have noth- 
ing to report. Couch,” he called, “let’s 
have that last bridge report.” He reach- 
ed through the window. “There you 
are,” he said. “Get it to Garcia.” 

Anthony went forward. The wind, 
coming up, made the passage-door hard 
to open. Inside he paused at the captain’s 
cabin. 

“Bradell turning in, sir,” he called. 
“Memorandum on the San Pablo under 
the door. Okay, sir?” 

“Step in,” came Captain Clendening’s 
voice. 

Anthony pushed the door open. The 
captain was lying on his berth, a maga- 
zine in his hands, the reading-light in 
the corner on. A half-consumed cigar 
was locked in his teeth. He had got into 
pajamas and a brilliant silk dressing- 
gown. The light above and behind him 
cast deep shadows over his eyes. He had 
his radio on, very quiet, and a low throb 
of dance-music from New York filled 
the cigar-hazed air. “Where’s the San 
Pablo?” he asked. Anthony handed him 
the slip. “They ought to be farther 
along,” the captain said fretfully. 

“Want them for something, sir?” 

“No, no.” Captain Clendening threw 
the magazine aside: “What good are 
they?” 

The cigar had gone out. “Light, sir?” 
said Anthony, picking up a match-box. 

“Never mind, boy,” said Captain 
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Clendening. “Smoke too much. Some- 
thing wrong with my guts.” 

“Suppose I fix you some bicarb, sir?” 

“No good.” Captain Clendening ran a 
hand irritably through the white fur 
above his ear. “I’ve got to take care of 
myself, I guess.” He was silent a mo- . 
ment. From New York the fox-trot beat 
on, smooth and sweet. “Nice music,” he 
said, noticing it. “How’s it out?” 

“Blowing up, sir.” 

“T felt it,” he nodded. “Where do you 
suppose we get this list from? Ring up 
the engine-room and see if we’re making 
any.” 

Astonished, Anthony took the engine- 
room telephone. 

“Captain wants your bilge sound- 
ings,” he said. “Ring back. We’ve got a 
good load, sir,” he continued. 

“I guess so,” said the captain. “Saw we 
were over our marks.” 

“Only a few inches, sir,” protested 
Anthony, astonished again. “Nothing 
much. That’s the wharfinger’s fault. 
He——” 

“Don’t you believe that, boy!” roared 
Captain Clendening. “Don’t let me hear 
you say things like that. You're a sailor, 
not a steward.” 

Anthony colored a little. “I meant,” 
he ventured, “we seem to have to take 
what we can get, sir.” 

Captain Clendening jerked his head, 
twitching his mustache. “Don’t feel 
well,” he said more mildly. “You 
mustn’t pay any attention to it. Felt like 
snapping some one’s head off, and you 
were here, that’s all. Great thing to have 
your youth, boy. You can’t keep it, but 
you ought to think about it sometimes. 
No point in sleeping through.” 

The telephone buzzed. Anthony took 
it up. Turning from it, he said: “They're 
dry, sir.” 

“Well, tell them to pump out number 
two port ballast-tank before morning. 
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Got to straighten us up. God knows 
what could happen, running into a gale 
this way.” 

Anthony returned to the telephone. 
He must have shown his amazement at 
concern so exaggerated, for the captain’s 
low left eye winked with a sort of em- 
barrassment. The sagging lump on that 
side of his chin stood out more. He 
grunted: “When your insides go back 
on you it shakes you all up. Just little 
things. They all get together and you— 
all of a sudden you see you aren’t going 
to live forever. I’m damned if I know 
why any one at sea to-day wants to live 
at all, but you do, you do.” He bit the 
dead cigar, the stiff bristles of his mus- 
tache brushing it. “You don’t like going 
out, boy. Sort of cold. Sort of lonely. 

- Well, we all got to do it.” 

The bare blaze of light in the cor- 
ner, the smoke-filmed air, the harsh 
photographs of ships—former com- 
mands of Captain Clendening’s, some 
lost in the war, some broken up—and 
especially the captain himself, his hard 
face puffy in a relaxed brooding, his 
lumpy form bent a little under the gay 
silk of the dressing-gown, repeated 
louder than his words: cold, lonely, old. 
“They break down,” Anthony remem- 
bered, “they wear out.” 

Now, at this bleak moment, the dim 
contented blare of dance-music fluctu- 
ated, feeling the stronger atmospherics. 
It sagged like a long thread, dipped 
down, and the mighty ocean covered it 
in silence. It drew taut again, came fleet- 
ingly into earshot, and then it parted. 
The San Pedro drew away in the im- 
mense abyss of winds, in the caverns of 
black water. Only the San Pedro was 
built for stress; the great turbines turn- 
ing could never grow tired; the renew- 
ed watch above was always sleepless. 
Men, it seemed to Anthony, were not so 
well made for living. Energy, power, 
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the vital confidence, grew low as the 
void grew larger, the ocean mightier 
and more immense. Eyes wore out with 
watching; they neither saw nor cared 
finally 

The San Pedro lurched, put her prow 
hard into rising water, shook from stem 
to stern. Spray fanned up, curved with 
the wind and fell in a rippling tap on 
the starboard ports. 

“Took a deep one,” 
rousing himself. 

“Turn in, boy,” said the captain. 
“We'll have a wet night.” 

“Suppose I make a turn around and 
see that all’s secure.” 

“No. Driscoll did it. Get sleep, boy. 
Turn in. Forget about it all. May run 
out by morning.” 

“Why don’t I ask the doctor to step 
up a minute, sir? He could give you 
something for your stomach and you'd 
get a good rest.” 

“You saw my doctor here this morn- 
ing,” said Captain Clendening. “He 
knows all about me. He said I ought to 
be careful. But there wasn’t anything to 
do. I expect I'll rest all right, boy, I'll 
rest.” 


said Anthony, 


Ill 


Miro had to drop his oilskins. He 
caught the hand-rail on the wall, extend- 
ed his other hand and found Mr. Bra- 
dell’s shoulder. He shook hard. “One 
bell, sir,” he announced. “Thick weath- 
er. Gale from southeast. Sea high. Tem- 
perature, forty-seven.” 

Anthony sat up at once, swung his 
legs out and rubbed his eyes. 

“Wet on the bridge, sir,” said Miro. 
He held onto the rail. “Let’s have a 
light,” Anthony said. 

The San Pedro with a sort of wanton 
fury must have shouldered a hill of wa- 
ter off her bows. She shuddered distract- 
edly, she seemed to jump up and down. 
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A hundred sharp sounds of her rebel- 
ling frame rose in chorus. Like resolute- 
ly planted kicks the throb of her engines 
hit her behind. Caught thus between 
two hardly resistible forces, the San 
Pedro staggered sideways, the floor tilt- 
ed, the wall receded. There was a vin- 
dictive crash of water, a sort of dauble 
jolt as her screws approached the surface. 

“Plenty rough,” yawned Anthony. He 
threw a towel into the basin, held on 
tight and let the water soak it, flung it, 
one-handed, over his face and head, 
mopping. 

“I got your coffee in a bottle, sir,” 
said Miro. 

“Pull out my old uniform, if you 
can,” requested Anthony. Water shook 
from his hair and his face shone. He 
took the bottle. The coffee he gulped in 
precarious scalding swallows and it 
flooded his stomach with a fine hot ex- 
hilaration. Bracing himself on the bunk 
edge, he dressed, putting a sweater on 
under his uniform coat. “Been like this 
long?” he asked. 

“Not so bad,” answered Miro. “It got 
worse, ten—twenty minutes ago. We 
don’t come back very well. Glass gone 
on the port promenade, a steward told 


Anthony stamped into his boots, jerk- 
ed the leather strap at the collar of his 
slicker and pulled the waterproof hood 
over his uniform cap. Above, in the 
warm chart-room, he paused and ini- 
tialled the night orders. “No change in 
course,” he said. 

“Tt does not seem so, sir,” said Miro. 
He caught Anthony’s arm in one hand 
and the table edge in the other. 

“Thanks,” nodded Anthony. They 
came out. 

Mr. Fenton wasn’t up yet, but the 
helmsman had been relieved. Mr. 
Sheedy, the extra second officer on the 
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mid-watch, grunted with obvious grati- 
tude. “This course is south twenty-two 
degrees west,” he said formally. 

“South twenty-two degrees west,” 
Anthony echoed. He stepped deftly 
against the roll and came next to the en- 
gine-room telegraph. 

“Say, this is a rotten blow,” announced 
Sheedy. “We're listing plenty. Do you 
notice ?” 

“Partly the wind,” said Anthony. 

“And partly wet water. Why don’t 
you ring up the old man and ask him 
to let you point off a bit? We get it 
square in the eye.” 

“Blow over in a minute, perhaps.” 

“Carpenter’s having a bad time with 
the port half-door. Can’t get it secure, 
poor devil. Driscoll’s up too, or at least 
he was, but he didn’t call the old man. | 
hear we broke some glass just now.” 

Fenton came out, wincing. “God, I 
cracked my elbow a hot one,” he said, 
stung out of the formalities of bridge 
etiquette. “What is this, a circus?” 

“So long,” said Sheedy. 

Fenton touched his hidden cap brim. 

“T'll step out, Mr. Fenton,” Anthony 
said. “Quartermaster, take a look 
around starboard.” He made his way 
to the door and let himself onto the 
open bridge gingerly, moving down the 
rail almost hand over hand to the shelter 
at the end. Breathing hard and dripping, 
he looked forward and the dim radiance 
of the running light, the glow from the 
bridge, showed him they were taking it 
white over the bows every other minute. 
Fine for those automobiles, he thought. 
I hope they packed them dry. Growing 
accustomed to the darkness, he could 
make out the deck below, and judged 
that no lines were rigged. It made him 
wonder what Mr. Driscoll could be do- 
ing. He turned and stared aft, but he 
couldn’t see beyond the dim shape of 


(Continued on page 214) 











The Red Man and the Black: their relation to the White and 

their place in the American scheme of things are important 

to-day in any consideration of American culture. Will the 

real culture be based upon the Indian? Can the Negro achieve 

race integrity? This article and “Negro Society” which fol- 
lows establish vital points. 





The Cult of the Indian 


BY HARVEY FERGUSSON 


days, life must often become a be- 

wildering and exciting business, 
especially if he is in any way a gifted in- 
dividual. He belongs to what is almost 
always called a vanishing race, but one 
that seems doomed to vanish in a blaze 
of publicity, like a retiring prima donna. 
Never since he left the warpath has the 
Indian filled so large a place in the pub- 
lic eye as he does to-day. 

This belated fame, which has been 
growing steadily for some years past, is 
not at all a product of his own wish or 
effort. It is bestowed upon him by self- 
appointed promoters, and their efforts 
spring from three motives which are 
quite distinct in character, although 
sometimes badly mixed in action. There 
is a motive of commercial exploitation 
which has put the Indian dances on the 
stage like a vaudeville act and filled the 
pueblos with dust and tourists and auto 
busses, a scientific motive which has 
moved tons of earth in a search for the 
buried aboriginal past, and a third mo- 
tive, more elusive but perhaps the most 
important of all, which may be de- 
scribed as sentimental, philosophical or 
esthetic, according to the view-point of 
the describer. 

The Southwest is the chief scene of all 
this Indian exploitation, study, and wor- 
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ship, chiefly because only in the South- 
west is the Indian still found in any- 
thing like his aboriginal condition. The 
Pueblos and Navajos live much as they 
did a hundred years ago, while else- 
where the Indians are mostly degener- 
ate remnants of nomadic tribes confined 
to small reservations. But the cult of 
the Indian, in its more intellectual as- 
pects, is by no means a merely local phe- 
nomenon. It is part of a movement 
which is visible in Europe as well as 
America, which has at once a long his- 
tory and an intimate relation to con- 
temporary thought and art. 

The Pueblo Indians and their dances 
have been the object of some curiosity, 
both scientific and casual, for a long 
time. The spectacular snake dance of the 
Hopis drew crowds even before the au- 
tomobile made it easily accessible, and 
none of the public dances has ever lack- 
ed its group of spectators. But the dis- 
covery that the Indian could be sold to 
visitors, along with the historic past and 
the climate, is recent. When the city of 
Santa Fe revived its ancient September 
fiesta a few years ago, the Indians were 
brought from their pueblos to dance be- 
fore a crowd for the first time, so far as 
I can learn. Presently the town of Gal- 
lup, New Mexico, organized a rival and 
much more successful Indian festival, 
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enlisting Navajo performers as well as 
Pueblos. Then Albuquerque, leading 
commerial centre of the whole region 
between Denver and El Paso, unwilling 
to be outdone, built a grand stand and 
put on an Indian show, known as the 
“First American,” which drew a good 
crowd and was a truly astonishing mix- 
ture of banality, absurdity, and really 
impressive primitive spectacle. Here In- 
dian tenors and sopranos, with much 
white blood and Broadway training, 
sang sentimental ditties. Conquistadores 
paraded in linoleum boots and armor, 
carrying stage property spears and 
swords. Genuine cowboys got drunk 
and did a lot of wild shooting. The 
Navajos danced their fire dance and lift- 
ed up the shrill unearthly chants of the 
Yebechi. 

There was one truly impressive mo- 
ment in this show when all of the In- 
dian performers in paint and feathers 
filed slowly past the grand stand, chant- 
ing in mighty volume, passing through 
a brief intense glare of spotlights to dis- 
appear again into darkness. For a mo- 
ment their forms and voices so filled the 
eye and ear that all the artificiality of the 
thing was forgotten. It seemed as 
though all the survivors of a perishing 
primitive world had gathered to chant 
a morituri before their conquerors. 

While the good business men of the 
West are bringing the Indians to the 
towns, transportation companies are 
making a good thing of taking the tour- 
ists to the Indians. Circle tours of the In- 
dian country are nationally advertised 
and from June to September busloads 
of visitors are daily deposited in the 
pueblos. The Indians, not wholly oblivi- 
ous to the main chance which their 
white brother worships, have opened 
little shops and do a thriving business 
in pottery and bows and arrows. A little 
boy in Taos, known as Tommy, has 
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made a reputation as a dancer and when 
he needs a dime has but to execute a few 
fancy hops before some admiring lady. 
Pablo Abeita, the shrewd and blue-eyed 
patriarch of Isleta pueblo, is as busy as 
the secretary of a chamber of commerce, 
arranging spectacles and talking to art- 
ists, sightseers, and scientists. 

The scientific study of the Indian has 
received a great impetus from his new 
popularity. Armed with large endow- 
ments, several institutes and museums 
are digging up the buried pueblo cities. 
Schools of archeology are opened on 
the ground and fair young things study 
the primitive past as it emerges from the 
earth. Indians are called upon to inter- 
pret their own past and to sing their 
songs for recorders, both human and 
mechanical. 

The commercial exploitation of the 
Indian as a spectacle is at least good 
business and most of the scientific work 
is soundly done and of undoubted value. 
Much harder to assess is the activity of 
a large group of persons who interest 
themselves in Indian life and Indian 
art from a point of view which is not 
overtly commercial and not at all scien- 
tific. Most of these persons, who make 
up 'the real cult of the Indian, are inter- 
ested in the effort to postpone his extinc- 
tion. They have worked earnestly and to 
some extent successfully for legislation 
to restore the lost lands of the pueblos, 
and when the federal Indian Bureau at- 
tempted to stop the tribal dances, they 
rushed to the defense with real ardor 
and routed the government, despite ac- 
rimonious differences among them- 
selves. 

This spirited defense of the Indian is 
not merely a gallant championship of a 
lost cause. It is that only incidentally. 
The cause of the Indian in the flesh may 
be lost, but according to these, his self- 
appointed press agents, he has an enor- 
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mous future in the spirit, and this poten- 
tial influence of the Indian spirit is their 
chief concern. 

I have recently seen in print the state- 
ment that the Rio Grande valley is to 
be the scene of the next great cultural 
renaissance in the English language, and 
that the most important function of 
American art is to “take up the pattern 
where the Indian dropped it.” These 
particular assertions were attributed by 
an interviewer to Mrs. Mary Austin. 
Whether or not she made them in those 
words, they do not seriously exaggerate 
the claims which have been made for 
the pueblo culture in relation to the cre- 
ative life of America. We are told also 
that Indian drama is now at the point 
from which the Greek drama began to 
flourish and the Indian decorative art is 
“profoundly American.” 


Certainly everything about the Indi- 


ans must be profoundly American, but 
that they have a large share in the future 
of American culture does not seem to 
me to follow as a necessary consequence. 
In fact, this whole theory of Indian cul- 
ture as a basis for American culture is in 
need of a critical scrutiny. To me it 
seems preposterous on its face, but it has 
been put forward with the utmost seri- 
ousness in the most reputable journals, 
and although the cult of the primitive 
in general has been attacked, I am un- 
able to find any serious criticism of this 
American phase of it. 

It is only as a part of a larger cult of 
the primitive that the cult of the Indian 
can be understood. It is usual to say that 
this exaltation of primitive man began 
with Rousseau. I have always thought 
that Rousseau got credit and blame for 
a great many ideas which were the com- 
mon property of a period, but, at any 
rate, about the end of the eighteenth 
century the idea gained wide acceptance 
among intellectuals that western civili- 
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zation was essentially bad, and that 
primitive man was an example of the 
simplicity, the freedom and the natural 
faith in man’s relation to the universe 
which civilization had lost. This idea 
persists in much of the writing about 
primitive man in the nineteenth cen- 
tury. It has been pointed out before that 
Herman Melville’s attitude toward his 
South Sea Islanders was a perfect ex- 
ample of this Rousseauistic conception. 
Cooper’s noble red men show signs of 
the same intellectual parentage and 
many other examples might be cited. 

I am convinced that the modern cult 
of the primitive, if it does not conscious- 
ly derive from this source, nevertheless 
springs from the same motive—that is, 
the inevitable revolt of the sensitive 
mind against the harsh discipline and 
the materialism of civilized life. It seems 
clear, too, that the modern recrudes- 
cence of this cult has been strengthened 
by the new psychology. The nineteenth 
century still had great faith in reason. 
The twentieth is learning more and 
more that man is after all primarily a 
creature of habit and emotion, that the 
greater part of his motivation is not only 
beyond the control of reason, but below 
the threshold of the conscious mind. 
Most of our reasoning, we learn, is lit- 
tle more than a rationalization of dark, 
omnipotent impulse. Logic, therefore, 
is in disrepute, and intuition and im- 
pulse become the Gods of many who 
are somewhat inappropriately styled in- 
tellectuals. The late D. H. Lawrence, 
with his frequent assertions that his soul 
was a dark forest, became an outstand- 
ing proponent of this new primitivism 
in England, and Sherwood Anderson’s 
“Dark Laughter” philosophy is its 
American equivalent, while the French 
negrophilism, exemplified by Andre 
Gide, is another manifestation of the 
same tendency. The word “Dark” has 
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attained to new and portentous mean- 
ings, whether applied to feelings or to 
skin, and Harlem and the Congo profit 
along with Taos and Cochiti. The seat 
of creative activity descends from the 
head to the solar plexus. Rhythm is ex- 
alted and the logic of form and language 
loses its classic importance. A writer may 
become wholly inarticulate and still 
claim serious attention. 

I do not mean that those who make a 
cult of Indian art are all consciously in- 
fluenced by the new psychology, but I 
believe that all modern primitivism 
springs in part from the modern dis- 
illusionment about the powers of the 
conscious mind, just as all of it seems to 
retain something of the naive romanti- 
cism that is associated with Rousseau. 
And if intuition and emotion are to be 
exalted at the expense of reason, then 
the primitive man does become the 
proper subject of our study and admira- 
tion. He is undoubtedly far more intui- 
tive and emotional than is civilized man. 
Franz Boaz, in his essay on “The Mind 
of Primitive Man,” points out that a rela- 
tively limited control of emotion is one 
of the primitive characteristics. With the 
primitive, to feel is to act. And with the 
primitive, intuition largely takes the 
place of reason. In so far as he is not 
purely intuitive and emotional, the 
primitive man is a traditionalist. That 
is, he derives his discipline in life, not 
from his own reflections upon his own 
experience, but from the precepts of his 
ancestors. We are all governed by tradi- 
tion, and far more so than we realize, 
but even the most conventional and con- 
servative of civilized men is an individ- 
ualist and a radical by comparison with 
primitive man. Primitive man, in fact, is 
the perfection of conservatism and con- 
ventionality. Professor Boaz analyzes 
this primitive characteristic at great 
length, and Frazer in “The Golden 
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_ is no higher law and no other resource. 





Bough” states the matter more bluntly | 


but more quotably. 

“The old notion that the savage is the 
freest of mankind,” he writes, “is the 
reverse of the truth. He is a slave, not in- 
deed to a visible master, but to the past, 
to the spirits of his dead forefathers, 
. . . The ablest man is dragged down 
by the weakest and dullest, who neces. 
sarily sets the standard, since he cannot 
rise, while the other can fall. . . .” 

The pueblos perhaps are not to be de- 
scribed as savages but they are perfect 
examples of this primitive traditional- 
ism. Among them, as among all primi- 
tives, the old men are the rulers because 
they are the repositories of tradition. If 
you ask a pueblo why he or his people 
do almost anything, he is likely to reply 
simply: “It is the custom.” To him there 


In all his dances and rituals he tries 
above all to preserve their traditional 
character intact. Conscious innovation 
by the individual has a very small and 
chiefly accidental part in any phase of 
Indian life. 

It will hardly be disputed, I believe, 
that the development of western civi- 
lized man since his own primitive period 
has been, for better or for worse, in the 
direction of a growing individualism. 
However confusing the results in social 
forms and institutions, this growth of 
individualism is clearly reflected in west- 
ern art. It is, in fact, its most conspicu- 
ous characteristic. It is not too much to 
say that the struggle of the individual 
with society is the chief subject of mod- 
ern literature, and nowhere more so 
than in America. This individual aware- 
ness, which is the inescapable intellectu- 
al heritage of every modern man, and 





especially of every modern artist, is pre- 
cisely what the primitive lacks. 

An evolutionary formula, to be found 
in various texts, would have it that all 
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art begins as an attempt at realistic rep- 
resentation for purposes of communica- 
tion—that is, as a pictograph. The sav- 
age kills a bison and draws as exact a 
picture of it as he can to commemorate 
the event. The second stage of art is that 
of conventional representation for pur- 
poses of religious symbolism—presu- 
mably the stage in which western art 
produced the miracle plays. In the final 
stage, the present one of all civilized 
western art, motives become purely zs- 
thetic and the expression individual. 

Whether or not all art must pass 
through these phases, it seems very clear 
that the art of the pueblos is almost 
wholly one of conventional design and 
religious symbolism. It may have begun 
to emerge from that stage at the time 
when its development was checked, but 
certainly the dances are all religious ritu- 
als purely, the poems and legends are 
mostly of religious significance and the 
decorations are all conventional sym- 
bols to most of which a religious mean- 
ing is ascribed. It seems clear too that all 
of these primitive arts are primarily ex- 
pressions of the group mind rather than 
of individual minds. Our own arts, on 
the other hand, are primarily zxsthetic 
in motive, and individuality of expres- 
sion is regarded as the very measure of 
their merit. 

The Zuni creation myth may be a 
great primitive poem, and it may have 
afinities with Greek art in its primitive 
period, but it is primarily an essay in 
religious symbolism and a product of 
group consciousness. It has no affinities 
whatsoever with a modern novel, even 
one by a protagonist of primitivism, 
such as D. H. Lawrence’s “Sons and 
Lovers.” A civilized modern can no 
more base his culture upon the Zuni cre- 
ation myth than a pueblo Indian can 
Write a novel describing the struggle of 
the individual with society. The pueblo 
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lives in a world where the individual 
counts for little and he cannot conceive 
of a struggle with society, while the civi- 
lized man cannot escape that struggle, 
however much he may wish to do so. 
In like manner, the corn dance at Santo 
Domingo is a group expression in reli- 
gious symbolism, in which the individ- 
ual is nothing. The dance of an Isadora 
Duncan or an Agna Enters is an ex- 
pression of the soul’s adventure in the 
universe or in the world, and in it the 
individual is everything. 

The modern artist, especially the plas- 
tic artist, may indeed find useful sugges- 
tions by a study of primitive art, but this 
is a very different thing from basing a 
culture upon that of the pueblos, which 
would imply entering into the spirit of 
primitive art, sharing its consciousness. 
Before the modern man of western 
civilization can enter into the primitive 
spirit, he must first divest himself of his 
individual awareness, and that he can 
no more do than he can walk out from 
under his hair. 

I think the point needs no further 
elaboration, if it needs so much. The 
burden of the proof rests on the other 
side. Those who ask us to turn to the 
moribund remnant of a primitive tribe 
for spiritual nourishment and creative 
inspiration owe us some more intelligi- 
ble explanation than they have yet given 
of how the thing is to be done—how the 
great gulf between primitive and civi- 
lized minds is to be bridged. 

Yet the cult of the Indian is an admi- 
rable thing in many ways. It is an at- 
tempt to approach primitive man with 
imaginative sympathy, and that surely 
is a good thing to do. We have much to 
learn about primitive man and some- 
thing to learn from him. The cult of the 
Indian appears absurd, not because it is 
futile, but because, like so many other 
cults, it is pretentious. 














College graduates, $60,000-a-year lawyers, porters, and janitors 

are all a part of the fabric of Afro-American society. What are its 

aspirations? What are its society news notes like? Is its social 

capital Harlem or Washington or Chicago? A Negro writes with 
directness and honesty of his own people. 





Negro Society 


BY EUGENE GORDON 


in the real estate business gave his 

charming daughter, teacher in a 
Boston graded school, in marriage to a 
youth who held a Phi Beta Kappa key 
and an A.B. from Dartmouth and a 
diploma from the Harvard Medical 
School. The wedding took place one 
evening in a beautifully furnished cot- 
tagelike house near Boston, and every- 
body concerned owed allegiance to 
Afro-America. I noticed among the 
hundred or more guests lawyers of large 
and prosperous clienteles, physicians 
and surgeons whose fees support these 
gentlemen in affluence, a waiter from 
the Parker House, a brilliant youn 
pianist, two commercial artists, a we 4 
feur for a white business man; students 
and graduates of Harvard, Wellesley, 
Tufts, Radcliffe, Dartmouth, Fisk, 
Howard, and Simmons; a red cap from 
the South Station, a Pullman porter and 
his dowager wife, two stenographers, 
several girls of flapper type employed in 
the civil service, an ex-policeman’s wife, 
a cook for a family of North Shore 
Nordics, a half-dozen school-teachers, 
two officers of the National Guard, a 
newspaper editor, a banker, and a mis- 
cellany of post-office workers. Every 
one was dressed, of course, strictly a 
la mode. The conversation was appro- 


I" summer a friend of mine who is 
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priate to the occasion. And the presents, 
which filled a small room up-stairs, 
were typical of those usually given new- 
lyweds. In short, the scene was a repre- 
sentative one in to-day’s Afro-American 
society. More important, it was repre- 
sentative too of scenes rapidly ceasing to 
exist. Negro society is becoming more 
discriminating of those who compose it. 

Like the whites’ the colored man’s 
society is grounded in family and occu- 
pation. Unlike the whites the greater 
number of colored folk are unable to 
boast of family tradition. Some of them 
can—and do. The descendants of free 
Negroes who held slaves have as much 
to brag about as most of their white 
compatriots. These will be found in 
many sections of Virginia, Maryland, 
South Carolina, and one or two other 
Southern States. But the masses of col- 
ored folk have no such boast. The por- 
tion of their family trees that they es 
teem sprouted since the Civil War. Ifa 
black man’s grandfather was a senator 
or a congressman during the Recon- 
struction, he naturally has more to boast 
of than the man whose grandfather was 
a slave, whose father was an illiterate 
tenant-farmer, and whose mother was a 
cook in the big house. He, himself, in 
the third generation since the Civil 
War, may be a graduate of Harvard, a 
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$60,000-a-year lawyer, an Odd Fel- 
low, an Elk, and an Episcopalian, but 
he remains non-communicative on mat- 
ters anent family trees. 

There being few who can adorn fam- 
ily trees with | poy tales, the colored 
folk have had to employ the white 
man’s secondary measurement of so- 
cial eminence, occupation. There are a 
few Negro bankers scattered across the 
country, and some are men of conse- 
quence in American affairs. There are 
also the insurance heads, newspaper 
owners and publishers, writers, musi- 
cians, college professors, school-teach- 
ers, civil-service workers, and menials 
(including domestic servants). There 
being but few Afro-Americans of the 
type that would automatically become 
one with the highest stratum of Cau- 
casian society, if a miracle wrought 
such a merger, the black blue-bloods 
find themselves incapable of outdistanc- 
ing the climbers. 

The observation is frequently made 
that in Negro society one may find the 
barber seated beside the bank-president. 
This is true, but the reason is obvious 
and near at hand. The most exalted men 
and women in these colored United 
States represent individual achievement 
—save in a very few instances. A black 
banker is not such through inheritance, 
but through personal achievement. His 
father was not a banker but a butler, 
while his mother scrubbed to help out. 
That is why, in any large gathering of 
Afro-American élite, the sheep are 
found rubbing noses with the goats. 
The reason the goats are there is that 
they could not be separated from the 
sheep. The goat just happens to be the 
big ram’s father or brother or some oth- 
er close relative. 


II 
But the situation is rapidly changing. 
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Class distinctions within the race are 
multiplying and are being recognized 
by those affected. Not only that, but 
class distinctions within the race are be- 
ing taken as a matter of course. 

I have a room in a studio building 
in Copley Square, Boston. There I go 
occasionally to conduct a class in Eng- 
lish composition. Descending in the ele- 
vator one evening, I was conscious of the 
frank stare of the only other passenger, 
white. He stepped out ahead of me, 
and the black elevator-boy touched my 
arm. 

“Wait a minute, Mr. Gordon,” he 
said. “I want to tell you something.” 

When the other man was beyond 
hearing, the boy said indignantly: 

“See that white fellow that rode 
down just now?” 

“a 

“Well, what do you think he asked 
me up-stairs?” 

“Don’t know. What?” 

“Well, he was lookin’ for the freight- 
elevator man, and he seen you go in the 
studio, and he started after you. See: 
And I says to him, I says, ‘Say, mister, 
wait a minute,’ I says. “That ain’t the 
man you want,’ I tells him. He stops 
and looks at me, and he says: “Isn’t that 
Jimmy?’ I says: “No, that’s not Jimmy.’ 
And he says: “Well, it doesn’t matter; 
he'll do.’ He wanted somebody to bring 
out a box of books and put ’em on the 
freight-elevator, you know. Now, can 
you imagine that!” 

“What did you say?” I asked. 

At the memory of it he spluttered 
with anger. “What I said? Y’ought to 
of heard me. I says to him, I says, ‘Just 
because a man’s colored he don’t have 
to be nobody’s servant,’ I says to him. 
‘That man,’ I says, ‘is a teacher just 
like you.’ You talk about a dumfound- 
ed white man! Why, just because we’re 
colored they think we got to be equals. 
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Believe me, every time I gets a chance I 
tells em... .” 

Then, there was a washerwoman. 
One day she was occupied with some- 
thing in our apartment. In some way the 
talk veered to the inevitable topic of 
black-and-white relationship. 

“An’ this woman says to me, Mrs. 
Gordon, she says, ‘Martha, I didn’t 
know colored people was so clean and 
intelligent,’ she says to me. ‘Are all col- 
ored people intelligent and clean like 
you?’ she says. What do you think of 
that for ignorance, Mrs. Gordon? And 
I says to her, I says, ‘Mrs. Goodblood, 
youd ought to see some of our best 
colored people,’ I says. ‘Why,’ I says, 
‘I’m real illiterate aside of some of them. 
Do you know what?’ I says. “Why, I 
know some colored people who would- 
n’t any more have me to sit down to 
eat with them,’ I says, ‘than you would.’ 
What do you know about such igno- 
rance, Mrs. Gordon ? Just because we’re 
colored they think we’re all on the same 
level, don’t they? Takes me to set ’em 
straight, it does.” 

The elevator-boy and the laundress 
are typical. These men and women look 
with prideful complaisance upon an 
Afro-American who can equal the Cau- 
casian at his own game of snobbery. 

Not long ago there was current 
among certain Nordics a fable to the 
general purport that the most rarefied 
of black society would joyfully and 
without question accept any white wo- 
man who condescended to present her- 
self. If ever it was true, it is true no 
longet. A white face without character 
or accomplishment to recommend it is 
without a chance in the best black cir- 
cles. 

In spite of these evidences of ten- 
dencies toward class separatism in Afro- 
America, many whites as well as a con- 
siderable number of blacks refuse to 
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recognize the distinctions. So advanced | 
a woman as Marcet Haldeman-Julius 
wrote the following in the Kansas City 
Call, a colored news-sheet: 

“Personally, I have had a great deal 
to do with Negroes. When I was a child 
I had a Negro nurse—a real mammy 
type she was. Her husband tended our 
yard and furnace. . . . Both of them lived 
with us until they died, and Mammy 
Gooch’s death was my first real sorrow. 
I had a colored woman as nurse for my 
youngest child, Henry. She was from 
Alabama and could neither read nor 
write. My cook at this moment is her 
antithesis—a well-educated, capable, 
executive-type of woman, and a local 
leader among her race.” 

There is no disputing that Mrs. Hal- 
deman-Julius is better informed of the 
personal qualities of her cook than I 
am, yet I challenge her allegation that 
her cook is “‘a well-educated, capable, 
executive-type of woman, and a local 
leader among her race.” I agree that the 
woman may have capability—alone. | 
admit that she may be well educated. 
And I grant her executive ability— 
alone. But I refuse to accept her in toto 
as presented by her mistress. 

Such a woman would without doubt 
be a leader. She would probably be 
more than merely “a local leader among 
her race.” But she would not be Mrs. 
Haldeman-Julius’s cook. Instead, she 
would be a luminary in Kansas City’s 
colored society. She would probably be, 
with her education and executive abil- 
ity, head of a hair-straightening manu- 
factory or some like enterprise. And 
she would Aire a cook instead of being 
hired. Of course the reason Mrs. Halde- 
man-Julius, the man in the studio build- 
ing, and laundrywoman’s employer en- 
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lack of real acquaintanceship with Ne- 
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There are some colored folk with a 
similar point of view. They know the 
truth but refuse to accept it. In the first 
place, they insist, there is no such thing 
as colored society. Who ever heard of 
such nonsense? they demand. In the 
second place, even if there were, what 
of it? The non-conforming black man 
will not retreat from the position that 
he is as good as any other black man 
alive. Being black, he declares, places 
them all on the same level. He despises 
blacks who “think they’re white” and 
“imitate” white society. In Boston re- 
cently a colored house-girl refused to 
accept employment in the home of Wil- 
liam H. Lewis, formerly Assistant At- 
torney-General of the United States, 
when she learned that he was colored. 
“T’m just as good as he is,” she main- 
tained, demanding return of her fee by 
the employment bureau. 

There are a few of this persisting 
type, but only a few. The greater num- 
ber are accepting class separatism as an 
inevitable corollary of our present so- 
cial order. And strange, too, the con- 
formists are not illiterates, but of the 
type of Mrs. Haldeman-Julius’s cook. 


Ill 


But, if there be discrimination be- 
tween the menials and the “‘leaders,” 
there is little enough discrimination be- 
tween the various grades of those who 
compose the leadership. Here the prog- 
ress of class distinction has been retard- 
ed. And the reason is apparent. A line 
must be drawn somewhere; so it may 
as well be drawn between the menials, 
as of the top of the lowest stratum, and 
the clerks, postmen, and other such 
workers, as of the bottom of the highest 
stratum. Thus do the postmen, police- 
men, clerks, stenographers, school- 
teachers, college professors, college 
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presidents, heads of business concerns, 
bankers, writers, publishers, and pro- 
fessional men compose society. The up- 
per layers of the crust have begun to 
withdraw into themselves, so that soon 
there will be several strata instead of, 
as now, only two. That time will come 
when the number of wealthy will have 
increased and when, after several gen- 
erations more, family trees in Afro- 
America will be sturdier than now. 

The accusation that Negro society is 
patterned upon the white, in imitation 
of the latter, is only partially true. The 
average black man of wealth and edu- 
cation has as extensive a background of 
American civilization as the average 
white man of wealth and education. 
Neither knows any other civilization or 
culture. Both being schooled in Ameri- 
can institutions, there is nothing for 
either to do but conform. There re- 
mains for the black man, as for the 
white, nothing but to assimilate the 
American culture and to be assimilated 
into the general scheme. This being 
true, accusing the Negro of imitation 
seems to be overlooking important cir- 
cumstances. Perhaps they will explain 
how an indigenous growth can be imi- 
tative of its own soil. The same sets of 
circumstances that produce white Bab- 
bits and Ku-Kluxers and Odd Fellows 
produce also their black antitypes; if 
not actually, then in spirit. Throughout 
the social columns of the Afro-Ameri- 
can press this truth is repeatedly exem- 
plified; as in the following excerpts. 

From Chicago: 

““Mr. and Mrs. Robert S. Abbot were 
host and hostess to the fashionable 
Paramount Club on Saturday last. A 
full club attendance, except for the 
Charles $. Thompsons, was out. Prize- 
winners were Judge and Mrs. Albert B. 
George, Dr. Bousfield, Theodore Jones, 
and Mrs. Charles Dodson. The Abbots 
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were, as usual, most gracious in their 
roles, and all present spent a most en- 
joyable evening.” 

The Abbots, incidentally, are owners 
of the Chicago Defender, most widely 
circulated news-sheet in Afro-America. 
They live in a fine mansion in an “‘ex- 
clusive” neighborhood of whites. The 
gentleman, it is said, owns a Rolls-Royce 
touring-car and his wife a Pierce-Arrow 
roadster. They entertained the President 
of Haiti and Madame Borno when the 
head of the Caribbean republic visited 
this country last year. They are undis- 
puted leaders of Chicago colored so- 
ciety; and, because of the prestige that 
usually attends a wealthy newspaper- 
publisher, the Abbots are top-liners in 
society wherever they go in these col- 
ored United States. 

Here is an item from the Pittsburgh 
Courier, one of the best social news me- 
diums in Afro-America: 

“Society wore its most bewitching 
smile to welcome the new and charm- 
ing Mrs. Edward C. Wood of Chicago, 
bride of one of our favored sons, at a 
reception in the home of the groom’s 
parents, Mr. and Mrs. William -E. 
Wood of Monticello Street, last Sun- 
day afternoon. 

“All of the interest and expectancy 
that followed the announcement of the 
nuptials burst forth like a magnificent 
flower, radiating beauty and happiness 
and filling the atmosphere with the rare 
fragrance of sincere hospitality. And the 
happy bride caught the spirit of the oc- 
casion, for it transformed her beautiful 
eyes into stars and her captivating smile 
into sunshine. She received the extrava- 
gant wishes of new friends with dainty 
shudders of delight and a graceful nod 
of her smartly bobbed head.” 

After detailing a list of the person- 
ages present, using the same grand 
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style, the society reporter continues 
coyly: 

“It is like us to peep into the inter- 
esting, and, after witnessing the going 
and coming of the élite, we stole up- 
stairs to the bridal boudoir. 

“Certainly the Blue Bird of Happi- 
ness descended upon that lovely room 
and left the imprint of its mysticism and 
color of its wings, too, for its exquisite 
hangings are in blue satin, a shade sug- 
gestive of that happy myth. The fur- 
nishings are warm gray, and the blue 
satin drapes, bed canopy and spread, 
pillow, Chinese rug, are artistically re- 
lieved by lamps of soft rose.” 

Another lady reporter of the same 
breathless event writes that “Mr. 
Wood is an old Pittsburgher and well 
known in Pittsburgh social life.” For 
our delectation she adds, “He is manag- 
er of the Station Hotel, of which his 
father is the owner.” Of course those 
who have not seen the Station Hotel 
need not smile. 

As evidence that even Charleston, 
S. C., aspires eventually to the capital- 
ship of the Afro-American republic, 
the following speaks for itself: 

“On April 4, Mr. and Mrs. C. C. 
Mayes entertained a number of friends 
at their residence, 47 South Street, 
which was one of the most delightful 
affairs of the season. 

“The guests began to arrive at eight 
o'clock, and by supper-time the house 
was crowded. The early part of the eve- 
ning was spent in social chats and mu- 
sic rendered by Mrs. Anna Baker. 
Promptly at eleven o’clock she struck 
up the march and the guests, led by 
Mr. and Mrs. Mayes, entered the din- 
ing-room to partake of a supper, South- 
ern style. 

“The menu consisted of roast pork, 
Carolina rice, macaroni, potato salad, 
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beets, celery, pickles, hot rolls, giblet 
gravy, fruit punch, fruits, ice-cream, 
and cake. If gastronomic pleasure is 
measured by the disappearance of food, 
it can safely be said that the guests en- 
joyed themselves.” 

This is from New York: 

“Dr. and Mrs. Charles Garvin and 
daughter, of Cleveland; Mr. and Mrs. 
Thomas Fleming, of Cleveland; Mr. 
and Mrs. William Stanton, of Pitts- 
burgh, sailed this week on the Rocham- 
beau for a European vacation.” 

And from Pittsburgh: 

“One of the pretty weddings of the 
month was that of Miss Stella Mae 
Wayne, daughter of the late Milo V. 
and Bertha M. Wayne, and Alfred J. 
Carr, in the Clark Memorial Baptist 
Church June first. The bride wore a 
gown of white brocaded Canton and 
carried a bride’s bouquet of roses and 
valley-lilies. Miss Rose Eckles, Miss 
Georgina Wayne, little Stella Moore, 
and Master Melvin Douthett and Miss 
Sena Moore were attendants. After a 
honeymoon trip to Niagara Falls and 
Great Lakes resorts the newlyweds are 
at home in Sixteenth Avenue, Home- 
stead.” 

Another from New York: 

“Mrs. P. E. Spratlin and Miss De- 
vonia Spratlin, wife and daughter of 
Dr. P. E. Spratlin of Denver, Colo., 
and Mrs. T. P. Mahammett of Omaha, 
Neb., arrived in the city this week to 
join Prof. V. B. Spratlin and Miss Es- 
tielda Spratlin. The party will sail for 
Spain to-day on the Manuel Arnus. 

“Prof. Spratlin, who is associate head 
of Romance Language Department of 
West Virginia Collegiate Institute, will 
study at the University of Madrid, the 
Sorbonne and at Leipsig, preparatory 
to taking his Ph.D. degree. Miss De- 
vonia Spratlin will study art and music 





in Paris. Miss Estielda Spratlin is a 
teacher of physical education in the 
Armstrong High School, Washington, 
a 

Cleveland presents this: 

“A. L. Bryant, foreman of E. Ram- 
say’s tonsorial parlor, Cedar Avenue at 
ror1st Street, was all in smiles Friday. 
The ‘stork special’ arrived at the Ma- 
ternity Hospital of Western Reserve 
University and left a fine bouncing baby 
son, A. L., Jr. Mother and son are do- 
ing fine. Mrs. Bryant was formerly 
Miss Dot Rose, of Columbus, but more 
recently stenographer in the office of 
Chandler and White, attorneys.” 

And, finally, from Boston: 

“The Blue Birds Social Club held a 
chitterling and pigs’-feet supper in the 
vestry of the Halleluiah Baptist Church 
last Friday night. Among the guests 
were Rev. Smitten, Brother John Ball, 
Red Caps William Johns and Bently 
Turner, and the ever-popular proprietor 
of the Star Pressing Club, ‘Jokesmith’ 
Blue.” 


IV 


Where, if anywhere, is the social cap- 
ital of these colored United States? Har- 
lem claims the honor; Washington 
challenges the claim. Chicago presents 
some stalwart arguments, and so do 
Pittsburgh and Philadelphia. Boston 
does not say very much. Washington's 
challenge is thrust into the face of Har- 
lem by the social arbiter of Howard 
University, Professor Kelly Miller: 

“Washington is the social capital of 
the Negro race. Social celebrities from 
all over the country find fulfilment of 
their highest ambition to shine at some 
great function in the national capital. 
Every four years a President of the 
United States is inaugurated. The occa- 
sion is usually featured by an inaugural 
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ball. Although the Negroes may have 
little cause for jubilation over the in- 
coming administration, they usually 
have two or three inaugural balls, 
whereas the whites are satisfied with 
one. . .. The capital city furnishes the 
best opportunity and facilities for the 
expression of the Negro’s innate gaiety 
of soul. Washington is still the Negro’s 
heaven, and it will be many a moon be- 
fore Harlem will be able to take away 
the sceptre.” 

Harlem refuses to argue the question 
at length, for there is no community in 
the world more self-satisfied, more self- 
sufficient, more self-sustaining. And no 
challenger knows this better than 
Washington. 

Harlem is letting her actions speak 
for her. And they do speak—eloquent- 
ly. Visit a fashion show at Rockland 
Palace, or drop in on one of the dinner- 
parties given by the daughter and heir- 
ess of the late Madame Walker, of hair- 
grower fame, or get invited to James 
Weldon Johnson’s flat and sit on the 
floor in the midst of weighty intellects, 
or—Washington, Harlem, Chicago, 
Pittsburgh, Atlanta; Hop Toad, Texas; 
Norfolk; Assbray, Ga., and Bragga- 
docio, S. C., have each a social circle 
which each thinks supreme. 


V 


The chief difference, as pointed out 
already, between the whites’ and the 
blacks’ society of the upper reaches lies 
in the omnium-gatherum composition 
of the blacks’. Effort is being made 
from the top, and observed with toler- 
ant unconcern from the bottom, to 
make lines between social classes more 
sharply distinct. But the consummation 
of this effort, aimless and wavering as 
it is, is afar off. The occupational di- 
versions of Afro-America are too con- 
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glomerate, reaching from the sewer to 
the cathedral spire, as they do, and be- 
ing connected by blood-ties, as they are, 
to permit of indiscriminate discrimina- 
tion. Thus, at an exclusive dinner-party, 
it often happens that the roster of guests 
represents an olla podrida of Afro- 
Americana. Beside a bishop of the Af- 
rican Methodist Episcopal Church sits 
a lady whose delicate hands daily ma- 
nipulate the kink-remover pliers. The 
good bishop may have an opinion about 
such promiscuity, but he is both a gen- 
tleman and a man of sense. He says not 
a word. There being no social register, 
it is left to the hostess’s intuition and 
rather doubtful sense of values to deter- 
mine who shall and who shall not grace 
her board. No one with so much as 
three thousand dollars in cash, regard- 
less as to how this fabulous sum was 
accumulated, may be ignored. In a case 
of this sort there is no alternative. And 
some manipulators of the hair-iron are 
ladies of wealth and power. Besides, 
you've got to let somebody in. It is all 
right, perhaps, to exclude the truck- 
driver, if you want to be nastily snob- 
bish, and the ashman, and the offal- 
cart attendant; but, good Lord, use dis- 
cretion! Besides, the hair-dresser’s son 
may be a professor at Howard, her 
daughter a graduate of Radcliffe, with 
a Ph.D. from the Sorbonne, and her 
husband an editor of an influential jour- 
nal. Not only has she three thousand 
dollars in her own right, but she has 
achieved spiritually—if you get the 
meaning; and achievement, no matter 
how futile it may seem to the com- 
placent Caucasian, is fittingly esteemed 
in these colored United States. Grant- 
ing Washington to be typical of the 
best, let us consider her. 

In Washington the top cream of col- 
ored society—as in most other places— 
is a thick layer of doctors and lawyers, 
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with a somewhat thinner layer of 
Howard University officials, a still thin- 
ner and less important layer of teachers 
in the public schools, and a somewhat 
watery sediment of government work- 
ers. The top of the cream is tacitly 
acknowledged to be the doctors and the 
lawyers. No one ever disputes that. If 
any one did he would be suspected of 
all kinds of depravity. Some of the so- 
cial notes printed in the Tribune and 
the Eagle of that fair city read like ros- 
ters from medical and law school re- 
views. 

The houses these aristocrats occupy 
are well built and imposing, but old. 
Inside, examination would reveal most 
of them to be overrun with cockroaches 
and mice. Not one of this gentry owns 
a house built for his own use. They are 
all content merely to chase out the har- 
assed Nordic and to grab what he 
leaves. Some of the most moneyed of 
these folk are becoming more so through 
real-estate operations. Many lawyers 
and some doctors are turning realtors, 
but they are not losing caste thereby. 
They purchase the deserted mansions 
lately occupied by Klansmen’s families 
and sell them for double and treble 
their worth to such of their own race 
as will pay the prices. 

Most of the matrons of the Wash- 
ington set are ludicrously snobbish— 
but so are the men. A majority of the 
women too possess Caucasian exteriors. 
To be able to “pass” is almost a requi- 
site. It is an invaluable asset in a town 
where rests the centre of government of 
all the people, and where the congress- 
men and the senators spend their over- 
time thinking up new ways to humili- 
ate the uppish darkies. So the matron 
of the smart colored set, with her fair 
skin and her invariably beautiful face, 
sits beside the gentleman from Arkansas 


in Keith’s or dines opposite him at the 
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Mayflower, or even relieves him of his 
seat in a trolley, since these gentlemen 
will not under any circumstances see a 
“white” woman stand in a public con- 
veyance. The experiences encountered 
thus by the Afro-American élite serve 
as morsel for gossip at many a five-hun- 
dred party, or bridge game, or informal 
luncheon. 

Some of the most conspicuous of the 
male members of society are conspicu- 
ous because of the contrast they make 
beside their fair-skinned ladies. It is 
not nearly so important that the man be 
“‘passable” as that the woman be so. A 
black man, as a rule, if he be anybody 
at all, may climb to the very top of the 
social ladder; this is seldom true with re- 
spect to the woman. The woman in 
every racial group, apparently, is socially 
more ambitious than the man. In this 
country the dominating group has set 
a standard of beauty, and it is the stead- 
fast conviction of every woman, be she 
white or non-white, that she must con- 
form to it. And that accounts for the 
almost pathetic attempt of the darker 
women to bleach the skin and to 
straighten the hair. Submerged in a 
group of a hundred million, the colored 
woman feels that her salvation lies in 
being as nearly as possible like the wo- 
men for whom fashions are designed 
and beauty cults maintained. It is a 
question of survival, not one of simple 
imitation; as a matter of fact, it is not 
imitation at all, but conformity with the 
customs of their country. 

An important ingredient of the Afro- 
American social mélange in Washing- 
ton is the coterie of lawyers holding 
public office. In former years these have 
included the Register of the Treasury; 
to-day they are the recorder of deeds of 
the District of Columbia, a judge of 
the municipal court, and an assistant to 
the attorney-general. The acknowl- 
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edged leaders of colored society in 
Washington now are Congressman and 
Mrs. Oscar De Priest, of Chicago. 

It might be supposed that the Haiti- 
an minister to the United States would 
be a ringleader in Washington colored 
society; most emphatically he is not. 
Not that he would not be welcomed; 
society has more than once made in- 
vitatory gestures in his direction. But, 
being observant of the situation that 
obtains between black and white in the 
Land of the Free, the Haitian minister 
knows that if he ever crossed the social 
line into Afro-America he would find 
difficulty in returning. This is so, de- 
spite the ugly truth that the cultural 
level of Washington’s colored society is 
flush with that to which the Haitian 
minister and his family are accredited. 
Therefore, that gentleman steers clear, 
accepting invitations from colored 
Washington only when the occasion is 
publicly in the open, like the inaugura- 
tion, for example, of Howard Univer- 
sity’s colored president. The Haitian 
minister was present at that event; but 
so were the Secretary of War and the 
Secretary of the Interior. 

About twelve years ago Maurice 
Menos, son of the dark-skinned Solon 
Menos, at that time minister from Haiti, 
eloped to Baltimore and was married to 
the daughter of a socially ambitious 
white family from Virginia. Colored 
Washington gasped; clasped its hands 
and waited to see what would happen. 
Nothing happened beyond the usual 
when a member of the diplomatic corps 
takes an American wife. The couple 
got the usual amount of newspaper 
space, and the young woman got into 
the “Social Register.”” The point is that 
colored Washington considered it a sort 
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of personal triumph; but, of course, it 
was nothing of the sort. If young Menos 
bore toward colored Washington any- 
thing other than indifference, no one 
saw it. 

Below the doctors and the lawyers 
come the school-teachers. Some of the 
most beautiful women of the country 
are undoubtedly to be found teaching in 
Washington’s schools; and I refer to 
alleged Negro women. Of a lower social 
order, many of them graduate into the 
upper strata by getting married to doc- 
tors and lawyers. They make excellent 
matrons and dowagers, often complete- 
ly eclipsing the pretty dumm belles 
whom the society gentlemen married 
because they were pretty. 

The government workers and the 
menials are the mainstay of the upper 
crusts, the former, of course, being 
away out of sight above the latter. As 
for the washerwomen, the cart-drivers, 
the elevator-operators, and the other es- 
sential but thoroughly snubbed multi- 
tudes, they go their way in sweet con- 
tentment. They have few if any com- 
plaints to make. Now and then their 
ire may be stirred by the supercilious 
behavior of an erstwhile associate who, 
being pretty, has captured a doctor or a 
lawyer. But they soon forgive her and 
rejoice in her good fortune. It means 
progress when even one succeeds in scal- 
ing the heights. It means that the “cul- 
lud fo’ks is gittin’ mo’ lak de wiite 
fo’ks evah day,” and that, I assure you, 
in a world where white is the badge of 
the redeemed and black that of the 
damned, where snobbery and class dis- 
tinctions and tinsel riches are the new 
Baal to be fearfully worshipped—that, 
I say, is something to aspire to! And as 
goes Washington so goes the rest of it. 
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And This Is All 


BY CONRAD AIKEN 






































Wra~t shall we do—what shall we think—what shall we say—? 
why, as the crocus does, on a March morning, 

with just such shape and brightness; such fragility ; 
such white and gold, and out of just such earth. 

Or as the cloud does on the northeast wind— 

fluent and formless; or as the tree that withers. 

What are we made of, strumpet, but of these? 
Nothing. We are the sum of all these accidents— 
compounded all our days of idiot trifles,— 

the this, the that, the other, and the next; 

whether it rained or not, and at what hour; 

whether the pudding had two eggs or three, 

and those we loved were ladies. . . . Were they ladies? 
and did they read the proper books, and simper 

with proper persons, at the proper teas? 

O Christ and God and all deciduous things— 

let us void out this nonsense and be healed. 


There is no doubt that we shall do, as always, 
just what the crocus does. There is no doubt 

your Helen of Troy is all that she has seen,— 

all filth, all beauty, all honor and deceit. . . . 
The spider’s web will hang in her bright mind,— 
the dead fly die there doubly; and the rat 

find sewers to his liking. She will walk 

in such a world as this alone could give— 

this of the moment, this mad world of mirrors 
and of corrosive memory. She will know 

the lecheries of the cockroach and the worm, 

the chemistry of the sunset, the foul seeds 
dropped by the intellect in the simple heart. . . . 
And knowing all these things, she will be she. 


She will be also the sunrise on the grass-blade— 
but pay no heed to that. She will be also 

the infinite tenderness of the voice of morning— 
but pay no heed to that. She will be also 

the grain of elmwood, and the ply of water, 
whirlings in sand and smoke, wind in the ferns, 


the fixed bright eyes of dolls. . . . And this is all. 
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F. Scott McBride recently told a Senate committee that the 

Anti-Saloon League was “born of God.” A Protestant min- 

ister from the dry regions of Iowa resents the assumption 

and calls the 18th Amendment neither wise nor Christian. 
He cites conditions in his own community. 





A Parson Looks at Prohibition 


BY WARE W. WIMBERLY 


parson, to become reconciled either 

to the wisdom or the Christianity 
of the Eighteenth Amendment. To be 
sure, I can recall the time when I was as 
ardent a prohibitionist as was Frances 
E. Willard herself. But it was in the days 
of innocence and gullibility, when one 
answered not again when he was spoken 
to and accepted the obiter dicta of the 
drys without question. I even permitted 
my Sunday-school teacher to pin a white 
ribbon on me and induce me to render 
a sing-song poem against the evils of 
strong drink and tobacco. The denunci- 
ation of tobacco along with alcohol 
served to check my eloquence some- 
what, for my father always smoked a 
strong pipe when he took me on his lap 
and told me Uncle Remus stories. But if 
I was slightly conscious of filial disloyal- 
ty, I was also aware that I was perform- 
ing a noble work in thus pasting John 
Barleycorn between the eyes. For I was 
convinced that scorpions, pink ele- 
phants, and boa constrictors lurked in 
the wine-glass and the whiskey-bottle. 
Inasmuch as I was a regular attendant 
at Sunday-school I could have believed 
nothing else. Then, too, there was old 
Bill Missinger. Bill was exhibit A of the 
drys. And the fact that he drank raw 


T is difficult for me, even though a 


alcohol and then went home to beat his 
wife—or, if he was too drunk, was beat- 
en by her—blinded me to the fact that 


hundreds of perfectly respectable citi- 


zens quaffed their beer and indulged in 
morning nips and nightcaps without 
apparent injury either to their health, 
their business, their reputation, or their 
spiritual life. 

There were two saloons in the town 
where I lived and also a couple of drug- 
stores, whose proprietors prescribed 
freely for coughs and colds. But as the 
mother of one of the druggists was pres 
ident of the W. C. T. U., it was the 
saloons alone that were insecure. The 
sword of the local-option law hung 
heavy over the heads of Bill Fence and 
Gus Alexander, the proprietors of these 
two sinks of iniquity. And my first in- 
timation that perhaps all truth did not 
lie on the side of the prohibitionists 
came when the reform crusaders took 
advantage of the option law. They cir- 
culated a petition for an election which, 
if the results were happy, would drive 
Bill and Gus back into wet and Godless 
Missouri. Disillusionment came both to 
them and to me when they met their 
first rebuff at my own doorstep. It was 
not that they didn’t get their petition 
signed. My father signed it quickly 
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enough, believing that the local mad- 
ness had better come to a head in an 
election. But he refused to grant them 
the greater boon of entering actively 
into the anti-rum campaign and enlist- 
ing his oratory inthe cause of a sober 
nation. And the fact that he was the 
local Presbyterian clergyman readily re- 
veals the enormity of his crime. 

I vividly recall the amazement and 
chagrin of the white-haired, strong- 
chinned old matron—the druggist’s 
mother, by the way—who interviewed 
my father that summer evening on our 
front porch. I remember my father say- 
ing quite firmly that he could not enter 
into the campaign, in spite of the fact 
that all his predecessors had done so. I 
shall never forget the flushed face of the 
dry leader and her attempt to control 
her indignation. I clung to my father’s 
pants leg and marvelled at his heresy. 
And the older I’ve grown, the more I’ve 
marvelled. He had recklessly thrown 
himself in front of the prohibition 
steam-roller. He stood in danger of 
alienating the membership of his church 
and being kicked out forthwith. Such 
heresies might have led him into ecclesi- 
astical courts and to eventual disrobe- 
ment. It seemed equivalent to snatch- 
ing the bread and butter from the 


| mouths of his wife and children. But, by 


some magic, my father escaped, largely 
because there were more drinkers in his 
congregation and in the town than the 
teformers, in the blindness of their 
ardor, knew about. The depraved were 
liberal givers, and my sire’s salary never 
suffered. One irate member did advo- 
cate riding dad out of town on a rail, but 
he failed to get a following. 

But the incident served to disclose 
my father’s mind to me. It slowly 
brought about the revelation that Chris- 
tianity and reform were with him not 
synonymous terms, that the Anti-Saloon 
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League was one organization and the 
Christian Church another. I learned 
that my father and those to whom he 
preached were poles apart in their con- 
ception of Christianity. He believed that 
Jesus drank wine instead of grape juice, 
a pronouncement that rocked my soul 
to its foundations when I first heard it. 
But it opened the way for even greater 
disillusionment. He frowned upon the 
methods of the Anti-Saloon League, 
maintaining that both the League and 
the brewers resorted to foul practices to 
attain their ends. He strongly favored 
the substitution of the word prohibition 
in place of temperance in the initials 
W. C. T. U. My mother told me that he 
once refused to let a drunken man be 
kicked out of his church, even though 
the inebriate was cockeyed enough to 
want to take a front pew, which is cer- 
tainly as drunk as a man can get, short 
of delirium tremens. And, heresy of 
heresies, he believed that a man could be 
a temperate drinker and not endanger 
his soul. Such a revolutionary doctrine 
was almost too great a strain on filial 
loyalty, but I swallowed it. My father 
had said it, and therefore it was so. And 
when one of my playmates, shortly after 
the petition incident, ran up to tell me 
that my father had been seen in Fence’s 
saloon talking to Bill Fence himself, 
and what did I think of that, I definitely 
took my place under the standard of 
my father and delivered my first homily 
on religion and morals, the main points 
of which I was prepared to emphasize 
with my fists. 

Thus, I grew to manhood, discount- 
ing reform and the negative aspects of 
Christianity, believing that the centre 
lay in such affirmative attributes as self- 
control and charity. And with such a 
Gospel in mind and realizing its rich- 
ness as I grew older, I passed in due time 
from a university to a theological semi- 
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nary and thence, through the laying on 
of hands, to a pastorate in the Corn 
Belt. 


II 


And I have discovered that the life of 
a parson in the tall corn is not an alto- 
gether unhappy business. I have even 
become an advocate of the ladies’ aid 
and the woman’s missionary society, 
those widely maligned organizations. 
The people to whom I minister have 
been most kind. But, like my father be- 
fore me, I have discovered that what 
constitutes Christianity for me is inci- 
dental in the lives of many church- 
members. For a man to enter my church 
hating his fellow man is, in my estima- 
tion, a much worse crime than for him 
to enter the church with an alcoholic 
breath or the hiccoughs. The man with 
hiccoughs certainly has put himself in 
danger of the judgment, but I am also 
aware that the Nazarene said very little 
about intoxication, whereas He scored 
the loveless unmercifully. But the Sun- 
day-schools and the churches have em- 
phasized the importance of good morals 
until most Christians minimize the 
weightier matters of the law. That is 
why the villainous old church deacon 
of fiction will turn his ruined daughter 
from his door. That is why, also, the 
members of the ladies’ aid will indulge 
in malicious gossip and at the same time 
damn the unhappy victim of strong 
drink. It is a matter of emphasis. And I 
maintain that the Gospel Christ preach- 
ed and the one most difficult to follow 
and the one most sorely needed to-day 
had very little to do with whether a man 
chewed cutplug or kept a bottle of 
Walker’s Black Label in the cupboard. 
Christ believed that if love were at the 
centre of a man’s life, these matters 
would take care of themselves. 

Consequently, my sympathies are 
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plainly not with the prohibitionists. | 
play shy of the Anti-Saloon League, and 
privately resent many of their methods. 
And when the president of the local 
W. C. T. U. asked me to preach a ser- 
mon commemorating the tenth anni- 
versary of the prohibition amendment, 
I declined. I felt that I should do their 
cause more harm than good, and that 
what I had to say would be misinter- 
preted. I not only question the advisa- 
bility of strong-arm methods to bring 
about the redemption of mankind, but 
I cannot believe such methods Chris- 
tian, whatever else they may be. 

I resent the assumption of the Anti- 
Saloon League that their methods and 
aims are identical with those of the 
church. The Anti-Saloon League and 
the W. C. T. U. have no right to ask the 
church to work hand in glove with 
them. They have no right to assume 
that every evangelical pulpit in the land 
is their forum. In the last presidential 
election, it was taken for granted that I 
should be opposed to Al Smith. It 
piqued me to find out how general that 
assumption was, and it almost led me, in 
my resentment, to cast my vote for the 
governor. There was no thought given 
to the fact that I might consider a rob- 
ber tariff un-Christian, that I might 
wonder if the Republican platform and 
the “noble experiment” dictum did not 
smack of hypocrisy, or that I might be 
suspicious of the Great God Prosperity 
as a worthy deity. As a matter of fact, 
although I voted for neither of the men, 
I openly expressed my admiration for 
Smith’s candor. I knew where he stood. 
I never knew where the elusive Mr. 
Hoover stood. But Smith’s wetness, in 
the eyes of the vast majority of Chris- 
tians, automatically made a Hoovercrat 
out of me. Smith was wet. Therefore, |, 
a parson, was “agin” him. I contend that 
it should not be so. There are worse sins 
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than drinking liquors. There are even 
worse sins than advocating an open 
saloon. And among them are self-right- 
eousness and the attempt to legislate and 
club unwilling souls into the Kingdom 
of Heaven. 

Above all things, such were not the 
methods of the Founder of the Church. 
His purpose was to implant new mo- 
tives and new incentives in the heart of 
mankind. The “ideal” kingdom did not 
lie in law or the police force. “The 

‘Kingdom of God is within you.” He 
taught, preached, and set an example. 
But he did not coerce. He never drove 
the demons out of men without first 
arousing faith in the hearts of men. 
Some one best explained his method by 
saying that he wrought by “the expul- 
sive power of a new affection.” The law 
and the prophets were for him caught 
up in the word “love.” “God so loved 
the world.” “Love the Lord thy God 
with all thy heart and thy neighbor as 
thyself.” “This do, and thou shalt live.” 
When, for example, the principle of hu- 
man brotherhood entered a man’s heart, 
it forthwith colored all his life. And he 
exemplified this principle not by snatch- 
ing wine from men’s lips or prostitutes 
from their embrace, but by attempting 
to implant in men’s lives the spiritual 
power which would give them control 
over their passions. That men did and 
still do feel that strange power rise with- 
in them at His touch and through His 
teaching, is Christ’s greatest claim to 
uniqueness. His followers, like Paul and 
Peter, were above the law, moral or 
otherwise. Paul, in fact, advised his early 
followers to leave the law alone and to 
strive for faith active in love. He in- 
volved himself in endless argument and 
was forced to pen numerous epistles on 
the subject, but he stuck to his guns. As 
to Christ, so to Paul, the Law was anath- 
ema. It was all right, but it was not 
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what the Christian church should stress. 
They should stress the attainment of 
that power which lifted them above the 
necessity of law. And Christ carried that 
principle consistently through to His 
death. He rebuked an impetuous fol- 
lower for drawing the sword at the mo- 
ment of arrest. He staked all on the 
force He called Love. He discounted 
force, swords, and statutes, believing 
that all of them were futile unless love 
could take possession of the soul of man- 
kind. 

But the church has failed to place the 
emphasis where its leader placed it. It 
thas succumbed to the pleas of the Anti- 
Saloon League, and has tried to hurry 
along the Kingdom of God by proscrip- 
tion and prohibition. It has become so 
closely identified with such methods 
that one immediately associates the 
church with every reform society that 
may spring up. And the Christian 
Church is running foul of its original 
purpose when it grabs a club and starts 
after a lost soul. It is betraying its Found- 
er when it permits militant reformers 
to make free use of its temples, or when 
it greets their victories with hallelujahs. 

If the reform societies believe that 
their method is the only way to bring 
about a moral nation, God forbid that 
I should deny them the right of their 
own belief. But let them shinny on their 
own side. The church does not fight fire 
with fire, except with such fires as con- 
sumed the martyrs. Its aim is to teach 
self-control, to endow a man with that 
self-confidence which will permit him 
to take a little wine for the stomach’s 
sake without the danger of becoming a 
toper. It does not believe that you can 
bring about sobriety by smashing a gin 
bottle. For it realizes, or should realize, 
that the confirmed gin addict will then 
resort to vanilla extract. It stands or falls 
upon its power, which it maintains is 
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the power of God, to change the heart 
of man. Whether it manages to do this 
in a moment’s time or through a long 
educational process, is beside the point. 
But a “new man” is nevertheless its ob- 
jective—one who is right because he’s 
right inside and not because he’s afraid 
to be otherwise. 


III 


And the ideal of Jesus is, it appears to 
me, being vindicated. The tumult and 
the shouting which has been raised in 
pulpit and press about law enforcement 
and respect for law, is unavailing. We 
should obey the law because the law is a 
part of the Constitution. “That’s right,” 
assents the American citizen, and 
straightway goes forth and spikes his 
near beer with bootleg alcohol. By flout- 
ing this law, we are breeding disrespect 
for all law. And we should therefore 
obey the prohibition law whether we 
like it or not, storms the dry advocate. 
Mr. Averageman gives his amen to that, 
and then hurries home to see how his 
home-brew is brewing. How often 
preachers have used these arguments 
and how much more often have I read 
them in journals devoted to the prohibi- 
tion cause. But in the very midst of these 
deafening appeals, issuing from the 
White House and re-echoing in every 
country schoolhouse, the people are go- 
ing quietly ahead smashing the prohibi- 
tion law into ten thousand fragments. 
Just as the Abolitionists couldn’t stom- 
ach the Dred Scott decision, and so 
went on operating their underground 
railways, in like manner are the thirsty 
citizens of America flouting Volstead- 
ism. 

Literally millions of Americans do 
not believe in it and think it contrary to 
individual, God-given liberty. It is there- 
fore unenforceable. Whether or not they 
are right is not the question. They hon- 
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estly believe they are right, and it will 
take more than an army of prohibition 
agents and a flotilla of government boats 
to make them think otherwise. But it is 
quite different with such laws as those 
aimed at murder or rape. These laws are 
of course broken, but our conscientious 
neighbors are not breaking them. For 
the spirit of the people has resulted in 
laws which the people will obey. The 
human heart is Christian enough to be- 
lieve that murder and rape are wrong. 
Apparently, in Kansas and elsewhere, 
the great majority believe that drinking 
liquor is also wrong. But the people in 
Chicago and New York are not at all 
convinced that drinking gin constitutes 
a sin. I often wonder how many clergy- 
men know law-breakers among their 
parishioners, to say nothing of their fel- 
low clergymen. I rather imagine that if 
all of us set ourselves to guard the sanc- 
tity of this law, the jails of this fair re- 
public would house many a great man 
and many a good man, including sena- 
tors and ministers of the gospel. 

I’ve been offered wine several times 
by friends who considered my liberal at- 
titude on prohibition as significant, in- 
dicative of a secret and a violent thirst. 
I could perhaps expose them and there- 
by sacrifice enduring friendships to 
strong government. But my conscience 
would bother me much more if I did 
than if I didn’t. As a matter of fact, in 
my failure to perform what seems an 
obvious duty, I harbor a feeling that 
God Himself would turn away from 
me. And yet, should I become a self- 
elected snooper, I imagine that I could 
show some surprising results. When a 
man can walk into a restaurant in the 
corn belt and behold the thirsty spiking 
their near-beer, matters have reached a 
place where commissions, leagues, ar- 
mies, churches, and all other agencies 
set up to counteract the thirst of several 
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million Americans are helpless. Not 
even civil war could settle the question, 
for the prohibitionists would as likely as 
not find a bottle of Johnnie Walker 
tucked away under their brigadier’s 
pillow. 

I’m convinced that the best method of 
handling this problem is to exalt the at- 
tribute of temperance. Not only the 
church but the schools and the govern- 
ment had best quit howling about the 
sanctity of the law and direct their en- 
ergies to teaching self-control. Should 
the government, for instance, divert 
some of its millions from the channels 
of law enforcement into the channel of 
instruction, it would find itself in due 
time approaching a solution of.its prob- 
lem. Should it scientifically go about the 
business of combatting whiskey as it has 
combatted social diseases, it would find 
thecommon sense of Americans respond- 
ing to its instruction. But, instead, it has 
autocratically declared that drinking 
alcohol is wrong. And now it faces the 
tremendous odds of making a hundred 
million people subscribe to that creed. 

In other words, I find herein vindica- 
tion for the method of Jesus. He placed 
instruction above insurrection. He val- 
ued enlightenment above enforcement, 
co-operation above coercion. And the 
church, whatever the views of its in- 
dividual members, should take this posi- 
tion as an organization. For this was its 
original position before the reformers 
captured the gospel ship and manned 
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the helms. If the church would close its 
doors to the Anti-Saloon League, refuse 
to sanction its methods, and go about 
the original business of teaching the 
fundamental virtues, which are respect- 
ed by all peoples, it would not only be 
true to itself but it would ultimately 
prove a unique and effective agency in 
behalf of sobriety and against lawless- 
ness. 

When Jesus said, “The Kingdom of 
God is within you,” He disclosed not 
only the heart of his gospel but the pan- 
acea for most human ills. For when that 
Kingdom is within us, it will express it- 
self in laws that will be obeyed and not 
in laws that my self-respecting, ordi- 
narily law-abiding and Christian neigh- 
bors feel compelled to break. Conse- 
quently, the church had better leave 
militant measures of reform to the re- 
formers and busy itself with the greater 
task of building up, through teaching, 
preaching, and example, the Kingdom 
of righteousness in the hearts of its chil- 
dren. For the mailed fist has failed as 
often as it has been tried, producing 
nothing but an impossible social and 
political tangle. It is time that we began 
to place our emphasis on the quieter and 
more effective method of enlighten- 
ment through instruction. If the church 
exalted such a method, it would lose 
many adherents and it might even die. 
But, having perished, it might know the 
splendor of a resurrection and awake 
to find its ideals vindicated. 











THE MACHINE—Servant or Master? 


The predominant conception of the machine’s use makes it to-day an enemy of 

art and fine living, declares Mr. Mumford, but great possibilities are latent in 

proper assimilation of our conqueror. A comprehensive and keenly analytical 
article on the machine and its relation to human life. 





The Drama of the Machines 


BY LEWIS MUMFORD 


HOUGH we call our period The 
Machine Age, very few people 
have any perspective upon the ma- 
chine, or any clear notion of its origins. 
A popular historian dates the great 
transformation that has taken place with 
the invention of Watt’s steam-engine; 
and in the conventional text-book the 
application of mechanical methods to 
weaving is usually treated as a critical 
turning-point; whereas, like all great 
changes, the introduction of the ma- 
chine was essentially a change of mind, 
and it no more depended upon any sin- 
gle invention, like the steam-engine, 
than it depended upon any special in- 
dustry. The gains that the machine has 
brought have rarely been balanced up 
against the losses; and Mr. Stuart 
Chase’s recent attempt to do this showed 
how intricate and uncertain such an 
estimate must be, once one drops the 
comfortable Victorian notion that all 
change is progress and all progress is 
beneficial. 

If we wish to have any clear notion 
about the machine we must think about 
its psychological as well as its practical 
origins; and similarly, we must appraise 
its esthetic and ethical results. For a 
century we have isolated the technical 
triumphs of the machine; we have bow- 
ed before the handiwork of the inventor 


and the scientist; we have alternately 
exalted these new instruments for their 
practical success, and despised them for 
the narrowness of their achievements. 
When one examines the subject freshly, 
however, many of these estimates are 
upset. We find that there are human 
values in machinery that we did not sus- 
pect; we also find that there are wastes, 
losses, perversions of energy which the 
ordinary economist blandly concealed. 
The vast material displacements the ma- 
chine has made in our physical environ- 
ment are perhaps in the long run less 
important than its spiritual contribu- 
tions to our culture. 


II 


A drama could be made of the com- 
ing of the machine into modern society. 

Five or six centuries before the main 
body of the army forms, spies have been 
planted among the nations of Europe. 
Here and there, in strategic positions, 
small bodies of scouts and observers ap- 
pear, preparing the way for the main 
force: a Roger Bacon, a Leonardo da 
Vinci, a Paracelsus. But the army of ma- 
chines could not take possession of mod- 
ern society until every department had 
been trained; above all, it was necessary 
to gather a group of creative minds, a 
general staff, who would see a dozen 
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moves beyond the immediate strategy 
and would invent a superior tactics. 
These are the physicists and mathema- 
ticians; without their abstract descrip- 
tions, the useful habit of isolating cer- 
tain movements and sequences would 
not have been adopted, and invention 
would probably have sought to repro- 
duce—as in fact it first did—cumbrous 
mechanical men or mechanical horses, 
instead of their abstract equivalents, 
namely, steam-engines, locomotives, 
rifles, cranes. Behind the scientific ad- 
vance-guard came the shock troops, the 
miners, the woodmen, the soldiers prop- 
er, and their inventive leaders. Five cen- 
turies were needed to set the stage for 
the modern world. 

At last the machines are ready. The 
outposts have been planted and the army 
trained. Between Dante and John Bun- 
yan there are only four centuries; but 
between John Bunyan’s Pilgrim and De- 
foe’s Robinson Crusoe there is a whole 
epoch: one is interested in his soul, the 
other in the ingenious adaptation of his 
material environment. What is the order 
of the battle, and where does the ma- 
chine claim its first victory? 

The battle which led to the establish- 
ment of the machine as a central force in 
Western civilization was a battle in the 
most literal sense; for perhaps the chief 
incentive to mechanical contrivance has 
come, as Jenks observed a generation 
ago, from the institution of warfare. 
Modern Western society distinguishes 
itself from many savage communities, 
and from such high civilizations as that 
of ancient China, by the application of 
a deadly earnestness to the slaughter of 
men. Holsti, in his treatise on War and 
the State, has pointed out the ritualistic 
and playful elements in savage warfare; 
but in spite of the prudence and matter- 
of-factness of the professional soldier, a 
transformation came about when the 
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ideal of the knightly encounter was ex- 
changed for a relentless combat in the 
name of “religion” or freedom. Did 
this animus lead to the invention of 
more deadly weapons, or did the cannon 
and the musket automatically claim 
more blood? Probably both. At all 
events, the internal combustion engine 
—bullets propelled by gunpowder—was 
a product of warfare. 

The increasing deadliness of armed 
combat made, in addition, new demands 
upon the art of the smith: first in the 
manufacture of fine steel armor, then 
with the development of the musket and 
the cannon, and finally, in our own day, 
with the armored battleship and the 
armored tank. These demands both 
accelerated the increase in skill and 
caused rapid advances in mining and 
smelting; and this in turn directed skill- 
ed minds to technological processes 
which had hitherto been carried on in a 
hit-or-miss fashion. Leonardo offered 
his services to princes, not to utilize his 
skill in painting, but because of his 
knowledge of ballistics and fortification, 
because he could construct redoubts and 
ditches and canals. The division between 
the quantitative processes of production, 
which became the province of the engi- 
neer, and the qualitative interests, which 
were relegated to the pure artist, is beau- 
tifully illustrated in the conflict that per- 
petually agitated Leonardo himself. 
Roughly, up to his time these processes 
were united; thenceforward the practi- 
cal man and the idealist, the utilitarian 
and the zsthete, tended to be separated. 
By the time the nineteenth century 
opened, the gulf was almost final. The 
engineer knew no art; the artist had 
few connections with practical life; and 
the architect, in whom the traditional 
state persisted, lacked the power to in- 
tegrate these two elements in his de- 
signs. 
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In back of the soldier stand the wood- 


man and the miner: they are the primi- 
tive forms of the modern engineer. A 
certain amount of harm has been done, 
in interpreting the industrial changes 
that have taken place, by confusing de- 
rivative agents, like factory production 
and the invention of the power-loom, 
with the great prime-movers, and the 
prime machine-tools themselves. The 
woodman was the chief contributor to 
the precise arts: a whole tradition of 
woodcraft lies in back of the individual 
inventions that began to multiply 
around 1760 in England. As wheel- 
wright and turner, he produced the 
wheels and ratchets necessary for the 
first clocks, whose works were made of 
wood; in his creation of the engine lathe, 
in its earliest form a bent sapling at- 
tached for motive power to a shaft, he 
handed on the most useful perhaps of 
all machine tools, for without it accurate 
machines and instruments of measure- 
ment could not be made. The woodman 
and the smith produced the water-wheel 
and the windmill, the first attempts to 
transfer the burden of work from the 
backs of animals to the impersonal 
forces of nature. Directly from the mine 
came a contribution which, though not 
so fundamental, nevertheless provided 
the framework of nineteenth-century 
civilization: the railroad, first invented 
to facilitate the removal of ore from the 
pit; while likewise for the mine, in or- 
der to keep the shaft from flooding with 
water, the primitive steam-engine was 
invented. 

Once these key inventions were 
planted, once the General Staff was 
ready to supply a general stream of ab- 
stract ideas and suggestions, the time 
had come for the machine to take pos- 
session of Western civilization: at last 
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the derivative products of industrialism 
could spawn and multiply. From the 
woodman’s primitive distillation of tar 
to the thousand dyes and medicines and 
poisons that come from the destructive 
distillation of coal, from the soldier’s 
gunpowder and cannons and pontoons 
to the rock-dynamiting, foundation- 
digging, bridge-building, and road-lay- 
ing of to-day; from the sailor’s rough 
steering by sun and the North star and 
the magnetic needle to the accurate 
trigonometrical calculations and chro- 
nometer readings of modern naviga- 
tion—all this is a difference of extent 
and accuracy but not of kind. The ma- 
chine brought with it great gains in 
mechanical efficiency; unfortunately, 
since it derived so much of its technic 
and animus from the destructive arts of 
mining and warfare, these gains were 
offset by a loss of human purpose. The 
ideology of physical science reinforced 
these original weaknesses: for its meth- 
od was to isolate and dismember human 
experience, reduce every aspect of it to 
its quantitative relations, and remove, 
as a source of error, the human person- 
ality itself. In the abstract world of 
physical science there was no more place 
for human purpose than there was a 
place for thoughts and dreams in the 
motions of pistons or a place for work- 
songs in the pounding of trip-hammers. 
The machine was more efficient than a 
human being, partly because of new 
sources of power, and partly because its 
functions were completely stripped of 
irrelevant aims or interests. 

The advantages of the machine that 
have been most readily appreciated have 
been the tapping of new natural sources 
of power, moving air, running water, 
coal, petroleum, gas, and the substitu- 
tion of mechanical labor for both the 
creative energy of the handicraft artist 
and the deadening routine of the servile 
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drudge. From the first change we derive 
untold quantities of power; from the 
second, in so far as the machine has been 
able to replace human labor completely, 
we derive the possibility of freedom— 
although the specialized factory worker 
has lost something of the occupational 
variety and human companionship of 
the old-fashioned workshop. Neither 
freedom nor power is an end in it- 
self: they are conditions of human ful- 
filment. But it is plain that if the ends 
are adequate, a commensurate grasp of 
the forces that condition them is a great 
boon—and if it were a social actuality 
and not, as at present, a pious hope, it 
would justify almost every boast of the 
mechanical apologists. The formal 


contributions of the machine, on the 
other hand, its value for mind and cul- 
ture, are apparently much more difh- 
cult to grasp than its practical success: 
indeed, most industrialists would feel 
guilty of heresy did they believe—but 


who in the past was bold enough to sug- 
gest itP—that the capital achievement 
of the machine was an ethical and im- 
aginative one. 

Yet the more one reflects upon the 
machine, the less important do its prac- 
tical achievements seem: Mr. Stuart 
Chase’s contrast between the life of a 
modern factory worker and that of a 
medieval villager shows how little of 
the sweat and blood and power and 
thought of the modern world is actually 
consummated in life and art—and this 
must be the final test of all practical 
effort. When one weighs the solid prod- 
ucts of the machine against the whole- 
sale destruction it has wrought in a 
single century, against the forests that 
must be replanted, the foul cities that 
must be razed and rebuilt, the depleted 
countrysides that must be restored, 
against all the irredeemable human mis- 
ery it has brought into existence, against 
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its constant threat of universal annihila- 
tion by mechanized warfare—when one 
balances these things, the blessings of 
the machine seem a little tainted; and at 
all events, we cannot take them for 
granted. Potentially, the machine has 
removed a part of our drudgery and 
routine; actually, the drudgery and 
routine remain, only a smaller and 
smaller part of society participates in it. 
Instead of distributing leisure, our mod- 
ern industrial societies are burdened 
with chronic unemployment, a curse 
and not a benefit; and when, to keep 
the wheels moving, it forces its ephem- 
eral goods upon the market, it only 
turns the laborer into a goods-devour- 
ing mechanism, the victim of a servile 
system of consumption. What then re- 
mains? 

What remains is the technic of co-op- 
erative thought and action, the zxsthetic 
excellences of the machine, and the deli- 
cate logic of materials and forces it has 
added to the canon of human achieve-. 
ments. Eliminating man, the machine 
has nevertheless embodied two of his 
deepest desires: the will-to-power and 
the will-to-order. It has turned the first 
will from the domination of other men 
to the domination of nature, and it has 
created for the accomplishment of cer- 
tain material results a universal lan- 
guage: the language of exact science. If 
the goods of industrialism are still large- 
ly evanescent, its zsthetic is a durable 
contribution. The practical results are 
often dubious; the methods are exce]- 
lent. The machine has added a whole 
series of arts to those produced by sim- 
ple tools and handicraft methods. These 
arts have their own proper standards 
and give their own peculiar satisfac- 
tion to the human spirit. What matters 
the fact that the ordinary individual is 
the master of a hundred mechanical 
slaves, if the master himself remain an 
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imbecile? But if the exact arts produced 

by the machine have their own contribu- 

tion to make to the mind, a gain in in- 

telligence, perception, and feeling may 

follow; and such gains are vital ones in- 

deed. Let us examine the machine more 

carefully as an instrument of culture. 


IV 


The difficulty in appreciating the cul- 
tural contribution of the machine can 
best be shown, perhaps, in describing 
the way in which the problem of ma- 
chine design was first faced, then muff- 
ed, and finally solved. For the mechani- 
cal problems were formulated and part- 
ly solved long before the zsthetic and 
human aspects were taken into consid- 
eration: the machines became a condi- 
tion of our existence before they became 
an emotive part of our life. 

In the design of the first machines, as 
in the organization of the first factories, 
the purely practical considerations were 
almost inevitably uppermost, and the 
personality was firmly shoved to one 
side. So universal was this characteristic 
that, until recent times, the only adjec- 
tive that habitually modified the word 
factory was “ugly,” just as if utilitarian 
structures, a castle, a bridge, a granary, 
had never in the past by any chance been 
beautiful. Nevertheless, the elimination 
of the human factor had to be justified 
and somehow compensated. Hence, 
over the incomplete, unrealized forms 
of the early machines and bridges a 
meretricious touch of decoration was 
added, a mere relic of the warm fan- 
tasies that painting and carving had 
once added to almost every handicraft 
object. The Battersea Bridge in London, 
the steel work in the lower part of the 
Eiffel Tower, the iron trusses in the old- 
est section of the Metropolitan Museum 
exhibit this incised or moulded orna- 
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ment with which the early engineer 
sought to transform his structure into a 
veritable work of art: the homage of 
hypocrisy. One sees the identical effort 
on the earliest type of steam-radiator, in 
the floral decorations that originally 
graced the typewriter, and in the non- 
descript arabesque that still quaintly 
lingers on shotguns and sewing-ma- 
chines. 

This first stage is a compromise. The 
object is divided into two parts, one of 
which is to be precisely designed for 
mechanical efficiency, and the other to 
be decorated after the canons of an en- 
tirely different kind of art. While the 
utilitarian claims the structure, which 
must work, the zxsthete is permitted 
slightly to modify the surface with his 
irrelevant patterns, his plutonic flow- 
ers, or his aimless filigree—provided 
that he does not alter the structure. This 
compromise satisfied the utilitarian 
longer than it did the romantic; but it 
produced a bastard art; a large part of 
our architecture and our American fur- 
niture and our machine-stamped china 
has long been a witness of this weak di- 
vision. Mechanically produced by the 
aid of machinery, it shamefully conceals 
its origins, at the same time that it mocks 
the handicraft to which it claims affilia- 
tion. 

The next stage in the development of 
machine design was the withdrawal of 
the utilitarian and the romantic to their 
several parts of the field. The romantic, 
insisting with justice that the structure 
is integral with the decoration, began to 
revive by purely handicraft methods the 
arts of the potter and the cabinet-maker 
and the printer, arts which had survived, 
for the most part, only in “backward” 
parts of the world, in the isolated islands 
or mountain areas of Europe, untouched 
by the tourist and the commercial travel- 
ler. The old workshops and ateliers had 
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almost died out by the middle of the 
nineteenth century in “progressive” 
England and America, when new ones, 
like those devoted to glass under Wil- 
liam de Morgan and John La Farge in 
America, or to furniture, such as that 
of William Morris, sprang into exist- 
ence, to prove by their example that, 
given leadership and active patronage, 
the arts of the past could survive. 

But the point was that neither the 
patronage nor the problems were the 
same. The world that men carried in 
their heads, their zdolum, was an entire- 
ly different one from that which set the 
medieval mason to carving the history 
of creation or the lives of the saints 
above the portals of his cathedral; and 
an art based like handicraft upon the 
stratification of classes and the social 
differentiation of wants could not sur- 
vive with any certainty in a world that 
had witnessed the French revolution 
and had been promised a rough share 
of equality. 

Modern handicraft, which sought to 
rescue the poor worker from the slavery 
of shoddy machine production, merely 
enabled the rich to enjoy in their own 
time an art that was as completely di- 
vorced from the social milieu as that 
of the palaces and monasteries and 
churches the collector had already be- 
gun to loot. The educational aim of the 
arts and crafts movement was admi- 
table; and in so far as it gave courage 
to the amateur worker it was partly a 
success. Every modern home is, no mat- 
ter how unconsciously, the better for the 
insistence upon the simplicity and hon- 
esty that Morris and his followers made 
a principal item in their creed: “Possess 
nothing that you do not know to be use- 
ful or believe to be beautiful.” But the 
social outcome of the arts and crafts 
movement was ridiculous, as Mr. Frank 
Lloyd Wright said in his famous speech 
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at Hull House in the nineties; it lacked 
the courage to grasp the valuable in- 
struments that the machine had put at 
the call of creative purpose, and being 
unable to attune itself to new objectives 
and new standards, it was almost com- 
pelled to restore a medizval ideology in 
order to provide a social backing for its 
ante-machine methods. In a word, the 
modern arts and crafts movement tend- 
ed to be weakly retrospective and senti- 
mental. Before handworking could be 
restored as an admirable sport and an 
efficacious relief from a physically inane 
life, it was first necessary to dispose of 
the machine as a social instrument. So 
the real contribution to art and polity 
was made by the industrialist who re- 
mained on the job and saw it through. 


V 


With the third stage in design an 
alteration takes place. The imagination 
is not applied to the mechanical object 
after its functional design has been cre- 
ated: it is infused into it. The spirit 
works through the medium of the ma- 
chine and the conditions imposed by 
it; and not content with a crude quanti- 
tative expression, it seeks a more posi- 
tive fulfilment. This must not be con- 
fused with the zxsthetic dogma, so often 
current, that mechanical fitness neces- 
sarily produces an esthetic result; the 
source of this fallacy is that in many 
cases our eye has been trained to recog- 
nize beauty in nature, in the shapes of 
fish and birds; and when an airplane 
becomes like a gull, it has the advantage 
of this long association, while we ascribe 
the beauty to the mechanical adequacy. 
When we take an object with no natural 
kinships, however, like the old-fashion- 
ed telephone transmitter, the theory falls 
down: zsthetically, it is a clumsy object 
and no amount of a priori theory can 
make it anything else. 
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Expression through the machine im- 
plies, however, the recognition of rela- 
tively new esthetic terms: precision, 
calculation, flawlessness, economy, sim- 
plicity. Feeling attaches itself, in these 
new forms, to different qualities from 
those which make handicraft so jolly: 
the elegance of a mathematical equa- 
tion, the inevitability of physical inter- 
relations, the naked quality of the ma- 
terial itself. Who discovered these quali- 
ties? Many an engineer and many a 
machine worker must have mutely 
sensed them, in the act of design or op- 
eration; but only after a hundred years 
of blind effort were these new feelings 
deliberately projected by a group of sen- 
sitive painters and sculptors, during the 
first decade of the present century. The 
Cubists discovered and attached them- 
selves to this world of abstract mathe- 
matical relationships and mechanical 
technics. A succession of artists, Marcel 
Duchamps, Duchamps Villon, Brancusi, 
Bracque, Stieglitz, Benton, Baylinson, 
Domela-Neuenhuis, revealed in their 
paintings and sculptures the new feel- 
ing toward form that the machine had 
developed. Looking around at our me- 
chanical phantasmagoria, we discover- 
ed, through their eyes, a new world; and 
we found that our practical expedients, 
and our fine utilitarian dodges, had pro- 
vided us with new symbols and signifi- 
cances. 

When this discovery was made, a new 
attack upon all the arts became possible. 
Hitherto the sole influence upon ma- 
chine design had been the physical sci- 
ences; now the mind had absorbed this 
knowledge and had produced a fresh 
ideology. The arts flourish when they 
are continually played upon by exact 
knowledge and practical experience on 
one hand, and by the intuitions and cre- 
ative patterns that arise out of the per- 
sonality itself on the other; this double 
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partnership was finally established in 
the mechanical arts, and a decisive start 
was again made. While in the tradition- 
al arts the necessary transformations 
came slowly, in the development of en- 
tirely new instruments, such as the auto- 
mobile, the airplane, the modern bath- 
room, it came by a series of swift inno- 
vations, almost under our very eyes. 

The key to this transformation was 
the discovery of the guiding principle of 
machine esthetics: the principle of econ- 
omy. Now the aim of design is to re- 
move from the object, be it an automo- 
bile or a bedroom, every detail, every 
moulding, every variation of surface, 
every extra part except that which con- 
duces to its effective function. Le Cor- 
busier has been very ingenious in pick- 
ing out the manifold objects in which 
modern taste has declared itself without 
pretense or fumbling. The smoking- 
pipe, for example, is no longer carved 
to look like a human head or to bear an 
heraldic emblem; it becomes exquisite- 
ly anonymous; it is nothing more than 
a finely shaped apparatus for supplying 
drafts of air from the human mouth to 
a slow-burning mass of dry vegetation, 
to be held snugly in the hand at appro 
priate intervals for quiet gesture. 

This stripping down to essentials has 
gone on in every department where 
the machine and its products have been 
touched by an appropriate imagination. 
We have witnessed the same improve- 
ment in design from the ill-balanced 
push-power airplane to the modern trac- 
tor type; we have seen it in the trans 
formation of the gawky Tin Lizzie into 
the present compact Ford. The potters 
of Trenton no longer paint their wash- 
stands with flowers; and the makers of 
typewriters exhibit a similar restraint. 
Wherever this change has gone on, the 
modern spirit is at home. Since this 
transformation is a vital one, it affects 
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every department of life; just as the 
arabesque of the Renaissance painters 
was reproduced in sixteenth-century cos- 
tume, so the severities of our mechanical 
design have a counterpart in dress and 
gesture. Where this change has been im- 
peded, the modern spirit is uneasy and 
relapses too quickly into an unctuous 
sentimentalism. Indeed, where the prin- 
ciple of economy and fitness is not heed- 
ed, the touch becomes unsure. What a 
contrast between the tennis costume or 
skating costume for women to-day and 
the vague fripperies of the formal eve- 
ning dress, designed according to the 
canons of conspicuous waste! 


VI 


The third stage in design is not yet a 
commonplace; for it is more easy to em- 
body its principles in the making of 
machines than it is to do so in creating 
the products that are turned out by the 
machine. 

For a clear example of the second task, 
we must turn to the prophetic works of 
engineering that were produced during 
the nineteenth century. Just because of 
their remoteness and because of the ob- 
viousness of their imperfections, we can 
see a little more plainly the goal that is 
to be achieved. Perhaps the three great- 
est monuments of the age were the 
Crystal Palace (1851), the Brooklyn 
Bridge (1883), and the Eiffel Tower 
(1888), all of which are still standing. 
In each of these structures, despite re- 
sidual weaknesses, such as the coping of 
the Brooklyn Bridge piers, or the early 
L’Art Nouveau ornament on the iron- 
work of the Eiffel Tower, the presence 
of a high order of intelligence and im- 
agination is indisputable. Created with 
the aid of physics and mathematics and 
their special technologies, the bridge, 
the tower, the glass-hall are likewise the 
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expression of a promethean audacity 
which rose to a new occasion. Indeed, 
the calculations which determine the 
system of tensions and the pattern of 
cables in a bridge, or the stresses and 
strains in a tower, are themselves a noble 
human product; and the results are quite 
as capable of stirring the imagination as 
the naiver fantasies and empirical com- 
mon sense of the handicraft worker, who 
had fairies and demons instead of cate- 
nary curves and vector functions to in- 
spire him. 

Is any further proof needed that the 
work of a Roebling or an Eiffel arose out 
of the spirit? One need look no farther 
than the routine factory buildings, the 
badly tailored iron bridges that have 
been put together by people without im- 
agination, to see that technology alone is 
not responsible for these zxsthetic suc- 
cesses: it lays down certain conditions 
and means, but by itself it does not domi- 
nate them. 

Nevertheless, good results have some- 
times been achieved in the precise arts 
by a collective organization, unconscious 
of the fact that it was actually producing 
a work of art. This is not so paradoxical 
as it may seem. When the engineers of 
the excellent ventilation buildings of the 
Holland Tube were told by a friend of 
mine that they had created a genuine 
piece of modern architecture, they were 
surprised, and unable to attribute the 
design to any single person. It was this 
sort of almost instinctive collective una- 
nimity that led William Morris to re- 
fer to the great shipbuilders of Glasgow 
as the modern equivalent of the Cathe- 
dral builders; and where such a feeling 
develops, one may be confident that the 
third stage of machine design, which in- 
volves the complete integration of all 
the functions to be performed, is on the 
way to achievement. 

Our engineers, unfortunately, are still 
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the victims of a very narrow system of 
training; and they are so unconscious of 
the fact that they have done the right 
thing that they may, five minutes later, 
commit in entire innocence an zsthetic 
monstrosity. The remedy for this does 
not lie in superimposing a specialist in 
esthetics, a designer or an architect, but 
in broadening and humanizing the con- 
tent of the engineer’s education, increas- 
ing his zsthetic sensitiveness as well as 
his technological skill. John Roebling, 
the designer of the Brooklyn Bridge, 
studied architecture as well as hydrau- 
lics and mathematics, and was versed in 
philosophy, which he studied under 
Hegel and continued to reflect upon 
throughout life. That kind of mind, 
which is also the kind exhibited by a 
Louis Sullivan, a Frank Lloyd Wright, 
a Walter Gropius, and a Le Corbusier, 
can use the machine as an instrument of 
expression. When this spirit becomes 
common, the crude plastic dogmatism 
of the earlier type of engineering will 
disappear, and we shall have a subtle 
dialectics of form, capable of solving 
every physical problem and enclosing 
almost every relevant human impulse. 


VII 


The achievement of adequate ma- 
chine forms is not an easy matter; and 
the cultural expression of the machine 
has had to fight against several refrac- 
tory human impulses: dead imitative- 
ness, snobbishness, insensitiveness to 
fresh experience. 

What Mr. W. F. Ogburn has happi- 
ly termed the cultural lag holds with 
machine design as well as with social 
customs: the change in form lags be- 
hind the changed conditions of technic. 
It is almost as easy under our modern 
system of production to turn out a piece 
of fake handicraft—a machine-carved 
chair-leg or a mottled antique surface— 
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as it is to produce a thoroughly modern 
object—indeed, it is a little easier, since 
a wholly adequate machine form re- 
quires a special kind of esthetic sensi- 
tiveness which is only partly achieved 
through a knowledge of handicraft 
forms and which cannot be developed 
without the aid of a proper ideology, 
to say nothing of a vast amount of ex- 
perimental practice. The beauty of ma- 
chine work rests upon formal relation- 
ships, and the designer may have to 
work upon a single problem as long 
and as patiently as the Greek builder did 
on the design of the temple before the 
inevitable proportions for a particular 
form are worked out. Moreover, these 
proportions and forms in steel and alu- 
minum will be different from those pro- 
duced by handicraft in wood; and since 
habitual association takes the place in 
untrained minds for active esthetic ap- 
preciation, it is impossible for such per- 
sons offhand to accept the new forms 
that the machine produces. Hence a very 
fine new form, like Mies van der Rohe’s 
tubular chair, may be rejected by the 
man in the street, who demands weight, 
carvings, curlicues—although, where no 
old associations are present, as in the 
airplane, hé is as ready to accept mod- 
ern esthetics as any one else. 

The second obstruction to the develop- 
ment of machine esthetics has been so- 
cial snobbishness. Handicraft ornament 
has been in the past one of the obvious 
means of establishing caste and social 
position. Even dreadfully inhuman arts, 
like fine lace-making, which ruins eye- 
sight, have flourished along with happi- 
er crafts because of the desire to pro- 
claim by such fineries the power and 
prestige of the wearer. Now our mod- 
ern science is a collective product, and 
the machine has tended to produce a 
collective economy. Whatever the poli- 
tics of a country may be, the machine, as 
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I have pointed out elsewhere, is a com- 
munist. As the machine conquers one 
department after another of production, 
it obliterates the distinctions of caste and 
financial status. There can be no func- 
tional difference between a good ma- 
chine design for a factory-worker’s 
home and that for a professional man’s; 
in so far as money differences are still 
permitted to count for anything, they 
can alter only the scale of things, not the 
kind. 

Because of a surviving desire for ex- 
clusiveness and individuality, however, 
a deliberate perversion of the machine 
frequently takes place, even after a satis- 
factory stage of machine design has been 
reached. In the treatment of motor-cars 
this takes the form of irrelevant mould- 
ings and tricky shapes for the hood; 
in bathrooms, it results in the introduc- 
tion of period styles to supplant strong 
modern forms, and in the conversion of 
admirable water-faucets into swans’ 
necks, or some similar absurdity; in 
typewriters and fountain pens it comes 
forth as mottled color effects which 
break the fine surfaces of these objects, 
with no xsthetic gain. In short, in our 
present money-ridden society, where 
men play with poker-chips instead of 
with economic and zsthetic realities, we 
invent a thousand ways of disguising 
from ourselves the fact that we have 
potentially achieved a collective econo- 
my, in which the possession of goods is 
a meaningless distinction, and in any 
large quantity—a gratuitous burden; 
since our characteristic goods are equal- 
ly available to every person in that so- 
ciety, falling on the just and the unjust, 
the foolish and the wise, like the rain 
itself, 

In the late Thorstein Veblen’s classic 
book on “The Theory of the Leisure 
Class” these absurdities were skilfully 
analyzed. Until we modify our taste and 
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our morals sufficiently to profit by the 
profound change the machine has made 
in our lives, we shall only stultify our- 
selves by its employment. The real so- 
cial distinction of the machine is that it 
dissolves social distinctions. Its immedi- 
ate goal is effective work; its ultimate 
aim is leisure. But neither the work nor 
the leisure can be a blessing so long as 
the personality that directs it is centred 
upon trivial and degrading ends. 
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The social benefits of the machine are 
inseparable from its canons of work- 
manship and its achievements in design ; 
for it is only in academic discussions that 
the good and the true and the beauti- 
ful can be permanently separated. 

Economically, the machine has given 
us the ability to transfer work from the 
human slave to the mechanical slave; 
thus fulfilling the condition that Aris- 
totle laid down in the “Politics” for a 
free society. We have made a fact out of 
what seemed to him a fantastic impos- 
sibility which proved the eternal nature 
of the institution of human slavery. 
This freedom is much more important 
to humane living than any mere pletho- 
ra of goods that the machine is capable 
of producing. In fact, there is a real 
political division between those who 
would promote a grander scale of con- 
sumption in order to keep our mechani- 
cal apparatus working at maximum ca- 
pacity, turning out hastily contrived 
goods to satisfy frivolous needs, and 
those who would use the machine to 
meet a stable standard of living, creating 
out of the surplus energy not more 
goods but leisure. The first conception 
is the enemy of art and fine living; and, 
needless to say, it is the dominant one 
in a society that has no real standard of 
life, and no coherent system of ideals 
and ends. 
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This alternative has not yet been ade- 
quately faced. A great part of our ma- 
chine economies are therefore items of 
waste and futility, such as the machine 
sewing of clothes, which permits them 
to be made out of shoddy goods, incapa- 
ble of wearing beyond a very limited 
period, and requiring continual replace- 
ment. Despite all such spurious efforts 
to keep our productive mechanism turn- 
ing, the machine economy has brought 
with it, not adequately parcelled work, 
but a chronic state of unemployment; 
that is, leisure in a form that makes it 
painfully unusable, since it is accom- 
panied by anxiety and want and is not 
distributed throughout the population. 

The business man’s ideal of heaven is 
the continuous turnover of goods and 
profits; and for the sake of achieving it, 
he will employ armies of futile super- 
numeraries to force goods upon a mar- 
ket that may have no real use for them. 
Socially utilized, on the other hand, the 
function of the machine would be the 
swiftest organized satisfaction of neces- 
sities, and not the wanton multiplica- 
tion of fake wants, or the vociferous 
wastes of competitive salesmanship, or 
the infliction of an unbalanced standard 
of consumption. While the animus that 
led to the creation of the machine econo- 
my was narrowly utilitarian, the net re- 
sult of this economy is to create a state, 
paralleled by the slave civilizations of 
old, endowed with an abundance of 
leisure which—if not vilely misused in 
the promotion of more work, either 
through the demands of inventive in- 
‘genuity or consumptive ritual—may 
eventuate in a largely non-utilitarian so- 
ciety, dedicated more fully to those 
forms of play and ritual and thought 
and social intercourse which make life 
significant and enjoyable. 

The nineteenth century satisfied itself 
with the spread of machinery to new oc- 
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cupations and processes. During the last 
generation we have taken much satis- 
faction in the vulgarization of its prod- 
ucts through mass production, in the 
heightening of automatism, and in the 
distribution of luxuries to classes that 
once slaved at a strict margin of subsis- 
tence under what was called the iron 
law of wages. A weak imagination may 
conceive all these processes as going on 
indefinitely, the final outcome being 
such a picturesque horror of exact con- 
trivance as Zamiatin showed in “We.” 
But the future, on the contrary, may 
modify this tendency, and not passively 
continue it. We may conceive of finer 
machines, of more resourceful applica- 
tions of power, of airplanes that will - 
not crumple or dive, motors with new 
sources of energy, perhaps; but we may 
equally look forward to a shrinkage of 
the total area occupied by the machine; 
as, for example, a proper diet and the 
early habitual care of the teeth will re- 
duce the need for the marvellous tech- 
nological resources of modern dentistry; 
or as, again, a better conception of the 
human body has already relegated to 
the scrap-heap the weight-lifting appa- 
ratus of late-Victorian gymnastics. 
To conceive of engineering as the cen- 
tral art is to forget that the central fact 
of life is not mechanism but life; and 
the part played by mechanism in an in- 
telligent polity is quite different from 
that which it now plays in our present 
régime. The machine has given us 2 
noble austerity of form: its cool unin- 
flected environment of depersonalized 
functions, its background of scientific 
concepts and abstract categories, all this 
has cleared away potentially the hot lit 
tle vulgarities of class and caste and the 
childish assertive egos that went with 
these things. But in order to accept such 
a background as background, all the 
other arts must flourish too; when ou 
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creative energies have no other channels 
to flow into, the machine leaves a sense 
of emptifhess, and to compensate for this 
we have the luxury and dull frivolity 
that make so much of our life to-day— 
a weakness symbolized by the theatrical 
decorations that have begun to crop out 
in the entrances of our gigantic Ameri- 
can office buildings. 

In short, a fine machine ideology is an 
aid to handling machines; and in order 
for the machine to benefit the other arts, 
they must have an integrated life of 
their own. Lacking an adequate ideal 
of life, lacking relation to all the other 
arts of society and the personality, the 
present mechanistic system tends by it- 
self toward destruction or routine—bore- 
dom, war, death. In our wretched fac- 
tory towns, our depleted villages, our 
overgrown financial metropolises, the 
great arts of life have been either para- 
lyzed or secluded; and the mechanical 
age has created an environment in which 
the spirit, curbed in its proper expres- 
sion, revenges itself by primitive com- 
pensations, by drunkenness and aimless 
eroticism and other forms of anzsthesia. 
These defects are not inherent in the ma- 
chine. They exist in ourselves; and at 
most, the machine has emphasized our 
weaknesses and called our attention to 
them. 
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To fly, to talk at a distance, to over- 
come natural forces—these things we 
have achieved, thanks to exact science 
and the associated arts. But the myth- 
making functions, which produced 
Prometheus, not fire, and Icarus, not 
flight, are still left untouched by the Ma- 
chine: what we will to de is still left un- 
answered by our will to do, or by our 
success in controlling and manipulating 
external forces. To preserve the efficien- 
cy of the machine as an instrument and 
to use it further as a work of art, we 
must alter the centre of gravity from the 
external Newtonian world to that com- 
pleter world which the human person- 
ality itself focusses and dominates. The 
narrow interests, the intense practical 
concerns, the crudely depersonalized 
standards of the older utilitarians must 
undergo a complete transformation if 
the fruits of this effort are to be enjoyed. 
If no other forces were at work within 
ourselves, causing us to redeem certain 
tracts of experiences and to revivify arts 
and ways of life whose understanding 
and command have been lost, the ma- 
chine itself would furnish a sufficient 
impetus. It has conquered us. Now our 
turn has come, not to fight back, but to 
absorb our conqueror, as the Chinese, 
again and again, absorbed their foreign 
invaders. 


Tragedy 


By ArtTHuR GUITERMAN 


He wronged me; but quickly the pang of it perished, 
For how should a wrong be remembered and cherished 
When Love is a compact too dear for the pledgers 

To enter each debt in account-books and ledgers? 


Though I would erase it, not asking a wherefore, 
Embittered, he feels that he wronged me; and therefore 
No matter what winters my friend may outlive me, 

I know, to my grief, he will never forgive me! 











A summer-day plan for a fishing excursion produces a story full of sus- 
pense, revealing remarkably a character, by a new contributor who has 
never before appeared in a general magazine. 





The Long Day 


BY CAROLINE GORDON 


HEY were talking on the back 
porch when Henry went into the 
dining-room to get his breakfast. 

“Let him go,” Uncle Fergus said, 
“Joell take care of him.” 

“I know Joe’ll take care of him to the 
best of his ability,” Henry’s mother said, 
“but suppose something else comes up. 
Suppose Sarah follows them down to 
the creek.” 

Uncle Fergus laughed. “Sarah won’t 
be up to any more didoes to-day,” he 
said. “Joe gave her a good larruping be- 
fore he came up to the house.” 

“I hope he did,” she said. “I hope he 
beat her within an inch of her life. It’s 
outrageous, really it is.” 

Uncle Fergus laughed again. “Joe 
likes his mamas hot,” he said. “Georgy 
was no sucking dove.” 

“Georgy behaved herself very well 
while she was on this place. At any rate 
she never attacked Joe with a razor. This 
razor business is really too much, Fer- 
gus. If I were you I'd tell her to leave.” 

Henry got up and went out on the 
porch. 

“Mama,” he said, “what’s the matter 
with Joe?” 

“He had an accident,” she said. “Got 
a little cut on his cheek. Darling, 
wouldn’t you just as soon go fishing 
next Saturday?” 


“I'd rather go to-day. Joe said we'd 
go to-day.” 

“I know, darling, but that was before 
he got cut. He might not feel like going 
now.” 

“Can I go down to the cabin and see 
how he’s feeling ?” 

“Oh, Joe’s all right,” Uncle Fergus 
said. “I tell you it wasn’t anything. Just 
barely laid the skin open.” 

“You can go down to the cabin,” she 
said, “but you mustn’t go inside. And 
you mustn’t stay.” 

“Can I take my lunch and go down to 
the creek if Joe feels like going fishing?” 

His mother looked at Uncle Fergus. 

“Let him go,” Uncle Fergus said. “It'll 
be a good thing to get Joe off the place 
for the day.” 

“Can I, mama?” Henry said. 

“IT suppose so, darling. I suppose it'll 
be all right. But don’t make Joe go un- 
less he feels like it. on don’t hang 
around the cabin.” 

“No’m,” Henry said. “. won't.” 

He kissed his mother, then he got the 
package of lunch from the refrigerator 
and went out the back door and down 
the path to the cabin. It was a pretty 
day, the kind you get in August some- 
times when the drought breaks, cool, 
but without any wind stirring, and the 
sun shining steadily in a bright sky. 
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He parted the strands of the barbed- 
wire fence and slipped through into the 
field. He walked slowly across the open 
ground, but when he got to the path 
through the tall weeds he struck a dog 
trot, and he ran until he came to the hol- 
low where the nigger cabin was. Joe was 
standing in the door of the cabin look- 
ing out. You couldn’t see any blood on 
him anywhere, but he had a long strip 
of courtplaster down one side of his 
cheek and a little round piece on his 
forehead. 

Henry stopped under the sycamore 
tree. 

“Joe,” he said, “you want to go fish- 
ing?” 

“Yes,” Joe said, “I’d like to go fish- 
ing.” He stepped down from the porch 
and walked a little way toward the syca- 
more tree, then stopped. “I can’t go fish- 
ing right now, Hinry,” he said. “I have 
to stay round here a while and wait on 
Sarah. She’s feeling po'ly.” 

“All right,” Henry said, “I'll go dig 
some worms.” 

He picked up a can and went around 
the back to the hen-house. The hen- 
house hadn’t been used for so long that 
it was all falling to pieces. The best 
worms were there under the fallen 
planks. He turned one of the planks 
over and began digging with the no- 
handled spade. Inside the cabin Joe 
walked to and fro. Blang—blang— 
blang! There was one loose board that 
flopped up and down every time he 
stepped on it. All that walking around 
was to wait on Sarah. But how could he 
wait on her? There wasn’t anything in 
the cabin but the pallet that Sarah was 
lying on and a table that Joe had made 
and one chair. There was a closet in one 
corner, though. Maybe they kept their 
clothes there. Sarah changed her dress 
sometimes, and Joe had some Sunday 
clothes. 
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The can was full of worms. He put a 
chunk of soft black dirt on top, dropped 
the plank back in place, and took the 
can around to the front of the house. 
The door was shut. Joe was sitting on 
the steps that went down to the porch, 
rolling a cigarette. He looked sick. 
Maybe he had lost too much blood. It 
must be bad to have somebody jump- 
ing at you with a razor. A razor was so 
quick. It sliced clean through you before 
you even knew you were cut. Uncle 
Fergus said Sarah was the worst little 
hell-cat he’d ever seen, but he didn’t 
believe she meant to cut Joe. She thought 
a lot of Joe. 

Joe finished rolling his cigarette. “You 
want to feed that possum ?” he asked. 

“Yes,” Henry said, “I'll feed him.” 

Joe went in the cabin and got a piece 
of corn pone. “You crumble that in the 
cage,” he said. “That old possum’s hun- 


Henry took the corn bread and threw 
it on the floor of the cage. “Come on, 
baby,” he said. “Come on, now, and eat 
your dinner.” 

The possum put his paw out and 
flicked a crumb of bread toward him, 
but he would not eat while anybody was 
looking. Henry picked the cage up and 
set it down under the sycamore tree. 
Then he went back and sat down on the 
porch. Joe came and sat down beside 
him. He did not say anything, though, 
and he kept his head turned as if he were 
listening for Sarah to call him. In a 
minute he got up and went into the 
cabin. Henry could hear him talking, 
in a soft voice, to Sarah, and he could 
hear Sarah crying, not a loud crying, 
like a grown person’s, but a tiny, low 
moaning, almost like a little baby’s. She 
must be feeling pretty bad to be crying 
like that. 

Joe came out of the cabin and walked 
to the end of the porch. He looked up 
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at the sun. “It’s long past noon,” he said. 

“I’m hungry,” Henry said. “Are you 
hungry, Joe?” 

“I could eat something,” Joe said. 

Henry got the package of lunch and 
spread it on the floor. There was plenty: 
five ham sandwiches, some potato salad 
in a little glass jar, some sweet pickles, 
four devilled eggs, four oatmeal cook- 
ies, and two big Elberta peaches. 

They ate two sandwiches apiece and 
all the potato salad and eggs; then they 
started in on the peaches. Henry picked 
up the sandwich that was left. “How 
about Sarah?” he asked. “Doesn’t she 
want anything to eat?” 

Joe shook his head. “She don’t want 
nothin’,” he said. “Her stomach’s upset.” 
He took out his tobacco-pouch. “If we 
had some coffee now,” he said, “if we 
had some good hot coffee!” 

“T tell you,” Henry said, “I'll go up to 
the house and get some. Ella always sets 
the coffee-pot back on the stove after 
breakfast. I'll just slip in the kitchen an’ 
get what’s left.” 

“If Ella’s there she won’t let you,” Joe 
said. “Ella’s ornery.” 

“She'll be down in her room taking a 
nap,” Henry said. “She always takes a 
nap after dinner.” He started up the 
path. 

“Hinry .. .” Joe said. 

Henry turned around. Joe was sitting 
there looking after him as if he wanted 
to ask him something. He came back a 
few steps. “What you want?” he asked. 
“You want me to get something else?” 

“Yo’ ma has got some old rags up at 
the house, hasn’t she?” Joe said. “Clean, 
white rags?” 

“Yes,” Henry said, “she’s got a whole 
drawer full. In the entry.” 

“Can you get em without anybody 
seein’ you?” Joe asked. 


“Yes,” Henry said, “I'll just slip in 


the side door and get ’em.” 
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He ran along the path until he got to 
the place where the open ground began. 
He stopped there a moment, under cov- 
er of the weeds. There was no one in 
sight. He slid through the fence and 
went softly up the back steps and into 
the kitchen. 

Ella was sitting just inside the door, 
with her back to him, shelling peas. She 
turned around when he came in. 

“What you want now?” she asked. 

He walked over to the stove. The cof- 
fee-pot was in its place at the back. 
“Sarah’s sick,” he said. “Joe sent me up 
here to get her some coffee.” 

“You better not be takin’ that coffee,” 
Ella said. “Yo’ mama’ll be comin’ in here 
wantin’ to know what’s become of it.” 

He set the coffee-pot down and look- 
ed at her. “Mama told me I could have 
that old leather pillow that was on the 
porch for a haversack,” he said. “You 
know where it is?” 

Ella laughed. 

“T like to know how you goin’ to use 
it for a haversack,” she said. “It’s got a 
hole in it big as my head.” 

“I could fix it so it’d be all right,” he 
said. 

Ella set the pan of peas down on the 
table. “How I’m going.to know where 
everything on this place is?” she said. 
“T got all I can do to cook. I can’t be 
keepin’ up with everything on this 
place.” She took a bucket down from 
the rack and poured it half full of coffee. 
“Now you bring this bucket back when 
you get through with it,” she said. 

He took the bucket and went out on 
the back porch. There was no one in the 
hall. His mother always went up-stairs 
to lie down this time of day, and Uncle 
Fergus usually went to town. He tip- 
toed into the back entry. Opening the 
top drawer of the chest, he took out a 
ragged shirt and a couple of old nap- 
kins, then he shut the drawer softly and 
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tiptoed through the back door and down 
the steps. 

Joe was sitting on the porch, leaning 
forward, with his head in his hands. He 
did not look up or move. Henry thought 
he was asleep. He waited until he was 
right at him, then he gave a sharp whis- 
tle. Joe opened his eyes and jumped as 
if he had been shot. 

“What’s the matter with you?” he 
asked. 

Henry laughed. “I thought you were 
asleep,” he said. 

“I wasn’t asleep,” Joe said, “and if I 
was you needn’t go hootin’ at me like an 
owl.” He stood up. “I bet you forgot the 
sugar.” 

“T sure did,” Henry said. “I forgot all 
about that sugar.” He felt in his pockets. 
“Here are the rags, anyhow,” he said. 

Joe took them and went into the cab- 
in, shutting the door behind him. In a 
few minutes he came out with a bag of 
sugar and two tin cups. “It didn’t make 
no difference,” he said. “Sarah had some 
in the cupboard.” 

They went over and sat under the 
sycamore tree while they drank the cof- 
fee. It was hot and strong. There were 
two cups apiece and a little over. Henry 
poured what was left into Joe’s cup. 
“You drink that, Joe,” he said. “I’ve had 
all I want.” 

Joe drained the coffee, then ate the 
sugar that was in the bottom of the cup. 
“That’s good coffee,” he said. 

“Yes,” Henry said. “It sure is.” 

He leaned back against the tree trunk, 
with his hands clasped behind his neck. 
It was cool here in the shade, but the 
day had turned out hot after all. Out in 
the field you could see the heat simmer- 
ing over the tops of the goldenrod. He 
sat up suddenly. The goldenrod in the 
middle of the field kept moving. 

“Joe,” he said, “there’s somebody com- 
ing along the path.” 
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Joe got up and went in the cabin. 
When he came back he had an old seine 
and a ball of twine. He sat down on the 
steps and began cutting off pieces of 
twine and tying up broken places in 
the seine. Henry went over and sat down 
beside him. 

“I bet that’s mama,” he said. 

Joe did not say anything. 

Henry watched his mother come up 
out of the hollow and start along the 
path to the cabin. She came a little way, 
then stopped. 

“Why, Henry!” she said, “I thought 
you were down at the creek.” 

Joe spoke up. “We been tryin’ to mend 
this old seine,” he said, “but it looks like 
we been wastin’ our time. We goin’ 
along directly now.” 

She came on, past the sycamore tree; 
past the possum’s cage. “Ella told me 
Sarah was sick,” she said. “I thought I'd 
better see how she was. What’s the mat- 
ter with her, Joe?” 

“Her stomach’s upset,” Joe said. 

She started to step up on the porch. 
“Well,” she said, “I reckon I better go 
in and see how she is.” 

Joe put the seine down. “You better 
not go in there now, Miss Mamie,” he 
said. “Sarah done throw up, all over the 
floor. I ain’t got it cleaned up good yet.” 

She took her foot down from the step. 
“You better clean it up now,” she said. 
“It'll be easier to clean it up now than 
later. I’m going to send Sarah some 
phosphate of soda. And some clean 
sheets. Now you fix her bed up nice, 
Joe. You know how to do things like 
that.” 

“Yas’m,” Joe said, “I got a cake of 
soap.” 

She looked at Henry. 

“You better come on up to the house 
now,” she said. 

“Please let me stay, mama,” Henry 
said. “Joe and I got to get this seine 
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mended. We can’t ever get any min- 
nows if we don’t get our seine mended.” 

She laid her hand on his arm. “You 
come walk a little way with me,” she 
said. 

They went up over the edge of the 
field. When they came to the path 
through the weeds she stopped, still 
holding his arm. “I don’t mind you stay- 
ing down here with Joe if you don’t go 
inside the cabin,” she said. “Now you 
won’t go inside that cabin?” 

Henry shook his head. “No’m,” he 
said, “I'll just sit out here in the yard till 
we're ready to go.” 

She let go of his arm. “Don’t stay 
long,” she said. “And, Henry, don’t be 
late for supper.” 

“No’m,” Henry said, “I won’t.” 

He ran back to the cabin. Joe was sit- 
ting under the sycamore tree by the pos- 
sum’s cage. The possum was rolled up in 
a ball, asleep, with one paw stuck 
through the broken place in the bars. 

“Joe,” Henry said, “less start now. 
Can’t we start now?” 

Joe sat looking straight in front of 
him. 

“IT never cut that woman,” he said. 
“Before God I never cut that woman!” 

“Is she cut?” Henry said. “Joe, is she 
cut?” 

“She cut herself,” Joe said, “tryin’ to 
do me harm.” 

“She cut you too, Joe,” Henry said. 
“She cut you first.” 

“She never meant to cut me,” Joe said. 
“She wouldn’t a cut me for nothin’ 
. .. And now she’s done cut herself.” 
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“Is she cut bad?” Henry said. 

“Naw,” Joe said, “she ain’t cut bad.” 
He looked down at the cage. “That old 
possum’s going to get away from us if 
we don’t fix up that cage,” he said. 

“Tll fix it,” Henry said, “I know how 
to fix it. Joe, have you still got that old 
axe?” 

“It’s in there in the cupboard,” Joe 
said. 

He got up and went into the house. 
Henry sat where he was a minute, then 
he got up too and went over to the hen- 
house. There was one plank there that 
was thinner than the others. He thought 
he would make a bar for the cage out of 
that. He picked the plank up and start- 
ed back to the sycamore tree. As he 
came around the corner of the house, 
Joe stepped down on the porch. 

“Joe,” Henry said, “less go possum- 
hunting one night soon.” 

Joe did not answer. He stood there a 
second, then he jumped off the porch 
and ran toward the field. He ran, 
crouching like a dog, until he got to the 
edge of the field. He straightened up 
then and dived into the tall weeds. The 
goldenrod rippled where he made his 
way. Henry watched the yellow ripple 
spread slowly across the field. When the 
whole field was still he turned around. 
The cabin door was open. He could see 
Sarah lying on a pallet on the floor. The 
white cloths that were about her head 
and neck were stained with blood. Her 
eyes were wide open. He took one look 
at her, then he ran as fast as he could to 
the house. 
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Not concerned with the propagation of any gospel, even that of 
disillusion, Mr. Van Doren views with discernment man’s scurry- 
ings to find something to take the place of God. 





Substitutes for God 


BY MARK VAN DOREN 


rR. HensHaw Warp recently 
M complained in these pages that 
God had been made to disap- 
pear beneath a heap of definitions—a 
universe of words. The words, put to- 
gether with so many pains by the so- 
called believers of our century, and in- 
tended in the best, the most hopeful pos- 
sible spirit, nevertheless had succeeded 
in arousing in plain men the suspicion 
that God no longer exists. If that was 
how he must be apprehended, then he 
must be very far away indeed. The 
mind, exhausted by the labor of under- 
standing these definitions, had no ener- 
gy left with which to see Deity unem- 
barrassed. Scientists, sociologists, pro- 
fessors of divinity, and liberal clergymen 
had conspired, no doubt unwittingly, to 
convert God into a theory, and so to re- 
move him forever from our midst, since 
theories are neither true nor untrue but 
merely everlastingly discussable. One 
theory is as good as another for the 
purposes of talk. And, Mr. Ward im- 
plied, the talk will go on and on, God 
being never the nearer for it. 

I agree with Mr. Ward as far as he 
goes, but I think he might go farther 
still. The subject is more extensive than 
he seems to suppose. For instance, it is 
not merely the twentieth century that 
has drawn curtains between ourselves 
and God. The nineteenth century did it 


too, and the eighteenth, and the seven- 
teenth, and the sixteenth, and the fif- 
teenth. Possibly every human century 
has done its best in this direction, though 
it seems particularly plain to me that 
since the Renaissance we have been do- 
ing nothing else. Having then, for some 
reason which I imagine is more com- 
plicated than any one knows, grown 
tired of God, we endeavored to find some 
substitute for him which should give us 
an equivalent of his joy, his peace, his 
certitude. It is only the latest substitute 
that Mr. Ward is speaking of—the sub- 
stitute of words, of definitions. There 
have been many more, as there will be 
many more to come. For there is, prop- 
erly speaking, no substitute for God. We 
may think so, and we may try ever so 
hard to find a better one than any that 
is at hand; but my notion is that disap- 
pointment lies always around the corner 
of our thought. Yet we go on, condemn- 
ed it would seem to endless search after 
what is not there. Nothing about man is 
more pathetic than this boundless ca- 
pacity for illusion on such a subject, and 
nothing is more impressive, either. It 
reveals his limitations in the nakedest 
possible light, yet it also reveals his 
strength. Surely no other animal tries so 
long and so hard to do what it cannot 
do. 


What man cannot do is understand 
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himself. Now there may be no necessity 
for his doing so, and it is true that many 
men have not tried. These, in simple 
terms, have been the happy men. They 
have needed neither God nor any sub- 
stitute for God, and so have lived with- 
out asking questions to which there is 
no answer. Their number includes all 
those, both stupid and intelligent, who 
have lived indifferent to religion, and I 
suspect that there have always been 
more of them than appeared on the sur- 
face of society. Even in primitive days, 
when every savage is supposed to have 
felt spirits within trees and stones, and 
certainly in the ages of faith for which 
some of us are homesick, there must 
have been many unbelievers, however 
little they advertised the fact. There 
must have been many individuals, that 
is to say, who went through the motions 
of belief without having any real idea 
of what the motions meant. Perhaps 
they envied those who did, perhaps they 
merely feared to confess; at any rate they 
kept silent. Let me insist that I am 
not taking such individuals, numerous 
though they undoubtedly are, into ac- 
count. For they do not need God; and 
so, in times when God is out of court, 
they do not run forth in search of sub- 
stitutes for him. They do not need man, 
either; they do not need, that is, a con- 
ception of man with which to sustain 
themselves. In a word, they need no sup- 
port of any kind from sources outside 
themselves. May they rest in peace! 
The principal substitute for God has 
been man himself. “Man is the measure 
of all things.” “The proper study of man- 
kind is man.” “Know thyself.” When 
things like these began to be remem- 
bered and said at the beginning of what 
we proudly denominate the modern age, 
the process—and the trouble—had be- 
gun. Formerly there had been the as- 
sumption that man could not be seen at 


all, much less understood, except against 
the background of God. Indeed, it may 
be said that the Middle Ages had used 
God chiefly as a means of understand- 
ing themselves, or at least of measuring 
themselves. Not unwisely, considering 
what their problem was, they had de- 
cided that man alone is a subject where- 
in the mind inevitably gets lost; and so 
they had erected limits within which to 
view him. And those limits were sim- 
ply the limits of his nature which clear- 
sighted men, I fancy, have always recog- 
nized. Man by nature was imperfect and 
insufficient. That was the proposition 
with which the theologians started. And 
not only the theologians, either, though 
we incline to think so to-day. The same 
assumption underlay a vast realm of 
poetry, of politics, of law, and of be- 
havior. It was a highly useful assump- 
tion. Man is imperfect—imperfect by 
definition. Perfection is outside of man 
—outside by definition. Few problems 
are insoluble after that. Rather is it true 
that everything which happens in the 
world exemplifies the theory. It is the 
easiest and pleasantest explanation, and 
I think the profoundest, that those who 
want explanations have ever found. 
But another explanation was wanted, 
and it was sought in man. The first 
humanists, centuries ago, concentrated 
their gaze on man in the expectation of 
finding there all that they needed to 
know. In his will, his genius, his imagi- 
nation lay all the secrets of existence 
worth bothering about; some of them 
were stiff and dry from having been 
wrapped so long away from the vivify- 
ing air of reason, but they could be 
made to revive. The effort of the Renais- 
sance was to revive all of the powers of 
man, and its faith in those powers was 
boundless. “What a piece of work is 
man!” exclaimed Hamlet to Rosen- 
crantz and Guildenstern. “How noble 
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in reason! How infinite in faculty! In 
form and moving how express and ad- 
mirable! In action how like an angel! 
In apprehension how like a god! The 
beauty of the world! The paragon of 
animals!” So everywhere there was a 
disposition to glorify the nature of man 
and to find it sufficient. The goodness, 
the perfection of human nature—it was 
nolonger heresy to speak such words. In- 
deed, it became orthodox to suppose that 
as soon as we saw down to the bottom of 
man we should be in possession of the 
ultimate wisdom. Man not only was 
good; he was beautiful, too. So the plas- 
tic arts forsook the straight lines, the 
stern geometry of religious form, and 
flowed along the curves of nature, volup- 
tuously, freely, wonderfully. So Shake- 
speare revealed the infinite variety of 
the human soul; so Rabelais roared his 
satisfaction with our instincts, great 
and small. 

Machiavelli shocked his generation, 
and has shocked every generation since, 
with a description of man which a cen- 
tury or so before would have failed to 
raise a single intelligent eyebrow. He 
looked at man as a political animal and 
found in him nothing but greed and 
craft. Now in the days when man by 
definition had been imperfect, and 
when, if perfection had been granted 
him at all, it had been granted him 
through grace, no one would have been 
surprised at such an analysis as Machia- 
velli’s. It was merely an analysis, as 
T.$. Eliot has pointed out, of man with- 
out grace—by definition vile. But the 
Renaissance was shocked, and Shake- 
speare was haunted throughout his 
writing career by the spectre of a Machi- 
avellian monster. 

So always during these centuries we 
have been extremely sensitive about our- 
selves. The truth about ourselves, wheth- 
tt expressed in pessimistic philosophies 
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or in realistic fiction, has been unpala- 
table. For we were committed to the be- 
lief that human nature is intrinsically 
good, and certainly sufficient to itself. 
The eighteenth century went wild in 
this faith; rested on reason; invented 
altruism; constructed, in deism, a new 
religion wherewith the unaided faculties 
could arrive at all the truth about the 
universe we need to possess, and could 
deduce from the fact that man is reason- 
able the fact that God is reasonable; de- 
vised a “natural” theology; set up a 
hierarchy of human desires; and toward 
the end, having to admit the existence 
of many sad shortcomings in ourselves 
as creatures, fell back on the promise of 
our perfectibility at some future date. 
The reference to Eden now became for- 
ward, not backward; instead of being 
blamed for our fall from grace we were 
worshipped for the tendency in us to rise 
toward perfection. 

Shelley was soon to mould a golden 
image of man in this latter aspect, and 
many until to-day have bowed with him 
before an altar decorated with rosy 
hopes, rainbow-colored possibilities, and 
reasonable expectations. “Man never is, 
but always to be, blest.” Right now we 
must admit that man is still chiefly vile; 
but, once every man has been made free 
to follow the life of reason, once injus- 
tice has been banished out of society and 
inequalities corrected, we shall have a 
different story. So the perfectibilitarians. 
We have had humanitarians, too, and 
positivists, and utilitarians, and sociolo- 
gists, and social workers, and social sci- 
entists, and merely socialists. We have 
had plenty of men who implied that our 
restlessness would cease as soon as our 
economic house was put in order. We 
have had generations of men whose 
faith was great—in the man to come. 
And always, I may be pardoned for be- 
lieving, the time of this man’s coming 
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is set farther and farther away, while 
the experts wrangle among themselves 
over the details of his recognition. Each 
one of them by himself may be clear 
and convincing enough; altogether, 
however, they are sadly confusing. And 
they must continue so to be if I am right 
in my assumption that man is by defini- 
tion incapable of understanding and 
saving himself, social science notwith- 
standing. 

Shelley fell upon the thorns of life, 
and bled. So at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century fell man, and bled; 
but got up and ran on, bleeding more 
and more profusely, in search of the 
safety which some gesture, some phrase, 
some gospel, some conception could pre- 
sumably afford him. The great hope of 
the Renaissance had not been sustained 
in its integrity. The possibilities of man 
had been grandly explored and sweetly 
reported; yet here, on the very threshold 
of our time, poets and philosophers 
seemed disturbed. A certain shrillness 


had crept into the voices with which — 


they declared the glory of their species. 
There was hope enough still; but its 
greatness had been shattered, and the 
pursuit of happiness in the nineteenth 
century was a pursuit of fragments. Rea- 
son had done its best to reach the end, 
and failed. Science was lifting an alarm- 
ing voice. Revolution was being follow- 
ed by disillusion and reaction. What, 
then, of man? The answer came from 
many sources, but always, and with 
what now seems an almost tiresome reg- 
ularity, in the form of promises that if 


this or that direction were suddenly 


taken, then the end, the peaceful end, 
would heave in sight. Man as an ab- 
straction was no longer invoked as a sub- 
stitute for God, but this or that corner 
of man’s mind and heart was so in- 
voked, and assiduously explored. The 
story of the nineteenth century is the 
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story of a long series of attempts to find 
in nature, in art, in various forms of be. 
havior, some compensation for our fail. 
ure so far to understand ourselves. There 
was always the falling back on a smaller 
and weaker position—and at the same 
time the insistence that this was the only 
position, the one necessary place to stop. 
We were fighting despair with our backs 
to the wall, but the wall moved ever 
rearward. So does it move to-day, when 
we have inherited the nineteenth cen- 
tury and hardly have earned a new one 
of our own; and so do we move, like 
crabs, backward. 

Goethe, turning to man for man’s 
salvation, announced that he had dis 
covered in human nature a secret proc- 
ess whereby satisfaction could be manu- 
factured. His gospel of strife for strife’s 
sake, of pursuit for the sake of pursuit, 
echoing through Browning and other 
lesser men, seemed adequate for the 
while; it does not seem so now, when 
the pursuit grows meaningless and tire- 
some, and we have not yet our second 
wind. Wordsworth spelled nature witha 
capital N, and in that very act created a 
faith. The faith lasted a few decades; 
but not very many responsible persons, | 
suspect, talk any more of the healing in- 
fluences of nature, or claim that through 
communion with her we can achieve 
a special understanding of ourselves. 
Wordsworth the prophet is no more, 
though we still have a great poet there. 
Carlyle, thundering out his doctrine of 
great men, rolls to-day through very 
distant skies; it is difficult to believe that 
he ever seemed, as he certainly did, to 
hold the key of our eternal mystery. 
Carlyle the prophet is no more; he i 
merely a great prose-writer. Matthew 
Arnold’s religion of culture is fainter 
still; we smile at his dependence upon 
the best that has been thought and said 
in the world. What best ? What world? 
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Ruskin, and William Morris, and Wal- 
ter Pater—where is their zxstheticism 
now? What is it but one of those atti- 
tudes which we can collect from the 
wreckage of the century as antique-deal- 
ers collect pine bureaus from New Eng- 
land homesteads with sunken roofs? 
Emerson had his honor as a prophet both 
in America and in England; he had his 
honor, he does not have it. We do not 
read him now to learn anything, though 
we may very profitably go to him for his 
beautiful eloquence. John Stuart Mill 
and all those other men who preached 
liberty would hardly be happy to learn 
that we are wondering just what it is 
that we were to become free to do. Mill 
preached also against the subjection of 
women, but now that women are some- 
what less subject than they were it does 
not appear that the world is wiser. Wo- 
men now have many of the privileges of 
men, and one of those is the privilege of 
discovering how little man can know. 
Liberalism is dead, we hear on every 
side. Dead or not, it has had its day. 

The sensation of the century, of 
course, was Darwin. Darwin’s offense 
was not against God, I think, but man; 
his heresy was a heresy against the or- 
thodoxy of human greatness. Six cen- 
turies earlier he might have caused no 
stir at all. For was there not that assump- 
tion of man’s ridiculous, vile, and incor- 
rigible inferiority ? Would it have made 
much difference how the worm had 
come into being, whether he could boast 
these ancestors or those? In the nine- 
teenth century, with God gone and with 
man casting about to prove his own sufhi- 
ciency, man seemed to lose some essen- 
tial dignity through the publication of a 
theory connecting him with a family 
of ludicrous vertebrates. So he rebelled, 
and of course rebelled in vain; for there 
happened to be a promise of life in Dar- 
Winianism. itself. That also could be 
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made into a religion, and it was. Evolu- 
tion became a gospel; men hailed it as 
an answer to the great question; applied 
it in ethics, politics, and history; it came 
to seem an adequate formula somehow. 
Evolution, for instance, made it un- 
necessary any longer to examine the na- 
ture of things; their origins would do. 
We stopped and stood still with joy at 
the spectacle of such a game before us. 
No need to bother any longer with good 
and bad; what had developed or was de- 
veloping was the thing; one might as 
well assume that values took care of 
themselves. We had found another sub- 
stitute for the real thing—and there are 
those to-day who insist that after all it 
was not a good one. It too has had its 
day. 

Anthropology, of course, still flour- 
ishes. It still is possible to lose sight of 
the question: What is Man? behind the 
other question: What did Man use to 
be? or the question: What is Man now 
in remote and primitive places? Fasci- 
nating questions, with fascinating an- 
swers when any at all are forthcoming; 
but it is a mistake to suppose that the 
main answer can be heard from that 
quarter, any more than that it can be 
heard from pragmatists and instrumen- 
talists, who only put us off with techni- 
cal talk about experience, and cannot be 
made to understand that experience may 
be by definition insufficient for peace 
and wisdom. Doubtless there are those 
who look to psychoanalysis for an un- 
derstanding of the soul. But the thing to 
me sounds hopeless. The soul seems to 
grow in complexity with the complexity 
of our knowledge of it; we can never, it 
would seem, catch up with it and over- 
take it; and after all it is analysis we get, 
not understanding. I shall not speak 
of the numberless religions with which 
every land is infested these days, or of 
the numberless hopes that men build on 
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foundations of queer words. I shall not 
speak of machinery, of physical training, 
of those various systems whereby “the 
whole man” is to be given development. 
“The whole man.” Yes, but he is not 
enough, even by definition. 

It is all a good joke, probably, in the 
mind of God, who even now lets out a 
little more’ rope so that we may hang 
ourselves fantastically. Not that he is in 
any especial hurry for the end to come. 
Time means nothing to him, and so the 
game of freedom may go on for millen- 
niums, I suppose. Indeed, it may never 
stop, unless by chance the cataclysm 
which Mr. Krutch envisages in “The 
Modern Temper” should throw us back 
into barbarism. The futility of the ex- 
periment was proved before it began; 
therefore, if we remain civilized forever, 
we may remain foolish forever, for all 
God cares. He probably is not interested 
in our finding out that we are foolish. 
But we are. We shall never be able to 
measure ourselves by ourselves; such a 
measure can be taken only against the 
background of God. Now against that 
background we are very small and full 
of flaws; we stand only a few inches 
high; and we appear as creatures whose 
principal characteristic is a strange, mad 
desire for self-knowledge. But God is 
the only person who can know himself, 
as he is the only person who can measure 
himself. 

Let me confess, before it is too late, 
that I am not a pious man. For all I 
know I do not even believe in God, and 
certainly I am not concerned with the 
propagation of a gospel. I suspect that if 
I am any kind of man I am the kind I 
tried to describe in the third paragraph 
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of this article. For me, that is to say, the 
present discussion is largely academic, 
I stand quite outside the lines of the bat. 
tle. But that is my advantage, if I have 
any. In perfect disinterestedness I can 
say to those who scurry over the earth in 
search of substitutes for the God whom 
their ancestors put aside: “There aren't 
any.” Without any evangelism at all | 
can recommend the virtue of humility, 
I can insist that the most refreshing, the 
most cheerful, the most enlightening 
discovery possible to man is that he wil! 
continue to be imperfect, no matter how 
hard he tries to be otherwise. The re- 
ward of believing this is that you cease 
to worry over the question of whether 
you have got hold of the right new reli- 
gion or not; you know there is none. 
You cease to jump nervously when you 
hear generalizations about the whole 
truth and nothing but the truth. You 
accept your limitations. You learn to say 
nature, experience; art, man, without 
capitalizing them. You read books of 
information for the information’s sake, 
and not for your soul’s sake. You re- 
flect in calmness that the humanists of 
the twentieth century have only invent- 
ed another substitute for God when they 
have looked into the mind of man and 
found an authority there. You know 
there is no authority short of the God 
who is forever gone. You know that 
man cannot return to God except by a 
miracle, at least if he continues in his 
present direction, which is straight away 
from him. You know how long proud 
man’s predicament will last. And you 
may not care. For you will have learned 
the final lesson of all—not to be sur- 
prised at human fallibility. 


Two interesting articles discussing Christianity in the cities will ap- 
pear soon: “A Countryman’s Religion Come to Town” by John 
Thomas Stewart and “Protestants and the Cities” by Tertius van Dyke. 











A missing husband dominates this 
new story by the young 
Canadian author of “Strange Fugitive” 





Lady in a Green Dress 


BY MORLEY CALLAGHAN 


his friend Ben Silversmith used 
to walk from the school as far as the 
city-hall square with five or six of the 
fellows from the final year. In the first 
fine days of the early spring they walked 
on the wet pavements, carrying their 
brief-bags. They all went into the cigar 
and magazine store at the corner to talk 
for a few moments with the woman be- 
hind the counter before they separated 
and went to their law offices. 

This woman looked to be about thir- 
ty-five, plump, smiling, polite, and very 
glad to see the students. Usually she 
wore a simple green dress which seemed 
to be new and distinctive because it set 
off her thick blond hair pulled back into 
abun on her neck. The proprietor of the 
store, a thick-necked Greek, over six 
feet tall, was delighted to have the fel- 
lows in his store making small but regu- 
lar purchases for the sake of a minute of 
trivial conversation with the woman. 
Henry Sproule, who was red-headed 
and lanky, resented the way the propri- 
etor stood there smiling and rubbing his 
hands together. The Greek used to try 
and make a conversation with Henry in 
particular by whispering: “She’s a nice 
woman, ain’t she? But it’s a shame she’s 
so married, eh?” And he tried many 


YEAR ago, when they were at the 
A law school, Henry Sproule and 


times to explain confidentially to the 
fellows that he was glad the woman was 
so independent and respectable. 

Henry Sproule and Silversmith be- 
gan to go into the store alone, and 
Henry talked fluently, amusingly, and 
often wittily with the girl while Ben put 
on his glasses and read some of the mag- 
azines very quickly. It was hard to read 
intelligently, because both Henry and 
the girl would suddenly laugh out loud. 
Ben heard her admit reluctantly that her 
name was Irene Airth. Henry was 
pleading with her to go out with him, 
and she teased him charmingly, as 
though he were a very young but very 
nice fellow. 

In the morning classes at the law 
school that were so important because 
of the approaching final exams, Henry 
dozed in his chair and occasionally look- 
ed out the window at the new green 
leaves on the chestnut tree and the blue 
sky. The city streets were clean. He 
liked the city in the spring. Soon, he 
would go away to practise law in a coun- 
try town, he thought, and suddenly he 
made up his mind to try and become the 
lover of the woman with the fair hair 
and green dress before he went away. 
Several times he left the school in the 
morning and went over to the store to 
whisper intimately with Irene, who 
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was a little embarrassed and puzzled by 
his sincerity. She was worried, because 
she wouldn’t go out with him even 
though she liked him. 

He said to Ben Silversmith that soon 
something would have _ happen, be- 
cause he had told her he would be leav- 
ing the city in a month, and now she 
was very eager to see him in the morn- 
ings. “I don’t think she knows what to 
do about me at all, that’s the trouble,” he 
said grinning and slapping his hands to- 
gether. “But soon we're going to get a 
little action. Mark my words.” 

But she practically told him, the next 
morning, that she would like very much 
to have just a simple friendly feeling for 
him. She was so gentle in her explana- 
tion and yet so lovely that he could hard- 
ly find words to answer her, and left the 
store abruptly. 

For a week he was too angry to go 
into the store, but when he was down- 
town in the evening he sometimes pass- 
ed just when she was leaving to go 
home. One night he followed her, re- 
maining always a few yards behind the 
neat figure in the light coat with the 
pretty little cape. She walked as far as 
the older part of the city, where there are 
many big dilapidated rooming-houses. 
When she was under a street-light, he 
caught up with her and took hold of her 
by the arm. “Just a minute,” he said. 

“Oh, hello, Red, where did you come 
‘from?” she said quite casually. She 
smiled as though really glad to see him. 

“T’ve been following you.” 

“Heavens, what for? What do you 
want?” 

“Nothing at all; just to be with you, 
Irene,” he said nervously. 

She was trying to look very severe, 
though she wasn’t at all offended; actu- 
ally, she was delighted to see him but 
afraid to encourage him. “I was going 
into the house,” she said. 
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“Let me come too.” 

“What about my husband?” 

“T don’t know. What about him?” he 
said gaily. 

“Well, don’t look so uneasy while you 
talk cheerfully, dear boy. He’s not at 
home.” 

Arm in arm, and laughing freely, they 
entered one of the houses and went into 
a large high-ceilinged room on the 
ground floor. A dressing-table and a 
bed were at one end of the room. She 
took off her hat and stood in front of 
the mirror, powdering her nose, while 
Henry, who felt the excitement growing 
stronger in him, fumbled awkwardly 
with his hat. Then he noticed that she 
still had on the green dress. 

“Ts that the only dress you have?” he 
said suddenly. 

“No. I have another one, but I don’t 
like it so well. Is that all right with you, 
Red? Now I'll talk with you from the 
kitchen while I make a cup of tea.” 

Waiting, he wondered how long she 
had lived in the room, for it was fur- 
nished so impersonally. 

They sat beside each other to drink 
the tea, and smoothing her skirt she 
said suddenly: “You're an awfully jolly 
fellow, Red, but promise me that you 
won’t try and kiss and fool around with 
me if I let you stay.” 

“But why?” 

“Because I’m quite happy as it is, for 
one thing. Then again, I might like it 
and I’d go all up in the air, and I could- 
n’t stand it. Besides, you’ve got such a 
nice freckled face.” 

“Oh, I see; I thought you might have 
been worrying about your husband.” 

“I do worry about him sometimes.” 

She looked at him so vaguely he knew 
her thoughts were far away from the 
room. Her cheeks were flushed a little. 
The blood seemed so warm under the 
clear skin and she was so sweet he could 
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hardly keep from putting his arms 
around her. Cautiously feeling his way, 
he said: “Are you much in love with 
your husband ?” 

“Am I in love with him? Of course 
Iam,” she said abruptly. 

“Where is he?” 

“I don’t know.” 

She was positively angry and a little 
bewildered. He thought she was going 
to cry. “I’m awfully sorry. You’ve no 
idea how sorry I am,” he said; “I just 
meant .. . Weil, I mean I don’t know 
what I meant.” 

Smiling calmly, she said sincerely: 
“You’ve been very friendly, Red, so 
there’s no reason why I shouldn’t ex- 
plain to you. I haven’t seen my husband 
for eight years. What do you think of 
that?” 

“Lord, lady, where is he?” 

“{ don’t know. It sounds a little fun- 
ny, doesn’t it? Yet I love my husband. I 
love him more than any one else in the 
world. I love all my thoughts of him and 
the clear, bright picture I always have 
of him in my mind.” 

As she looked at him steadily her blue 
eyes were a little moist, and she began 
to tell him very simply that her hus- 
band had to go away a few months 
after they had got married. “I'll show 
you a picture of him,” she said, and got 
up to look into a bureau drawer. Then 
she showed him a small picture of a 
young man with a good forehead, re- 
markable eyes, and a sneering lip. He 
was in uniform. “We were married 
when he came back from the war. We 
only lived together six months,” she said. 

“He’s a nice-looking fellow, all right. 
You picked a good one,” Henry said. 

“Look at me, Red. If I tell you some- 
thing, will you promise never totell . . . 
because I like you so much.” 

“Sure, I'll promise. Honest to God, 
cross my heart.” 
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“Weren't you wondering why he 
went away?” 

“T was, but I didn’t like to ask.” 

“He was going to be arrested for em- 
bezzlement. He stole money, quite a 
bit, I think. He left me a note saying that 
no one would ever bother me about it 
and some day he’d pay back every cent 
and come back. Of course he will come 
back ... if he can. That was eight 
years ago.” 

“And you say you haven’t heard from 
him? He never even wrote to you?” 

“No. But I believe there’s a good rea- 
son for it. I prefer to think that,” she 
said, looking at him steadily. 

“You won’t mind me saying that it 
sounds just a bit too simple?” 

“I don’t mind what you say about it. 
But that’s how I'll go on thinking of it.” 

On the old-fashioned sofa they sat 
close together and went on talking 
about her husband. Her smooth fore- 
head was puckered into a frown occa- 
sionally, though often she smiled confi- 
dently as she told him how she had gone 
once to Detroit and once to Chicago to 
attempt to identify the body of a man 
who was reported to have come from 
this city, and who, from the brief de- 
scription, might have been her husband. 
“T really knew before I set out each time 
that it wouldn’t be Jack, but I felt that I 
ought to go,” she said, smiling quickly. 
A sudden strong feeling of admiration 
and sympathy for her prompted Henry 
to put his arm on her shoulder, and they 
were silent. He was thinking of the mis- 
ery she had endured when her husband, 
who had been with her such a short 
while he had hardly been more than a 
lover, had first gone away, and how, in 
the years, her strong faith had given her 
peace and contentment. 

“How old are you?” he said sudden- 


ly 


“About forty.” 
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“Honestly, you look about thirty.” 

“I know it. It makes me quite happy 
to know it. It’s sweet of you to remind 
me of it. Listen, Red; kiss me. That’s it. 
Now kiss me once again the same way. 
Now promise me you'll never kiss me 
except like that and when I ask you to, 
then we can go on being good friends 
and see a lot of each other.” 

When he left her he walked slowly 
to the house where he roomed with Sil- 
versmith just a few blocks away, and he 
felt intensely alive and good-humored. 
It was such a fine, clear, starlit evening 
in the late spring. 

Next day he listened to the lecturer in 
the law school and thought about Irene. 
The leaves were much thicker on the 
chestnut tree by the window. The warm 
summer days were coming on. He was 
still very eager to become Irene’s lover 
during the weeks he would be in the city 
after his exams. 

Often, in the late evening, he walked 
home with her from the store. Some- 
times he was a little irritated when he 
realized that he was becoming so friend- 
ly and sympathetic he was losing some 
of his determination to become her lov- 
er. She told him that she had had many 
jobs, and liked the news-stand because 
so many people talked to her every day. 
The proprietor, a married man with 
eight children, never bothered her. One 
evening Henry made her a present of 
three bottles of red wine and some as- 
sorted biscuits, and they had a happy 
time together, though her kisses were 
carefully guarded and carefully given. 
That evening she showed him the short 
note her husband had left for her when 
he went away, written in a round, bold 
hand. By this time it actually seemed as 
if Henry had known her husband a 
long time, and knew all the marks on 
his body, and the quaint phrases he had 
learned in France. Henry was positive 
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he would recognize him at once if he 
should come walking into the room, 
And Henry was even more in love with 
her, though a little ashamed to try and 
arouse her. 

His feeling for her had become s 
complicated that he began to make in. 
quiries about her husband for his own 
amusement. The fellow had worked in 
the city eight years ago as a credit man- 
ager for a large publishing firm. There 
could be no difficulty about a few simple 
inquiries, either, at police headquarters, 
where he, as a lawyer, could have access 
to the records. But unfortunately Henry 
was studying all day for his examina. 
tions. The night before the last exam he 
came home and said to Ben Silversmith, 
who was staring at a case book of con- 
tract law and muttering to himself: “I've 
got some news, Ben. Listen to me a min- 
ute. Let that stuff go for just a moment. 
I found out something about Irene’ 
husband.” 

“Oh!” Ben said, without looking up. 

“I mean that I can say quite definitely 
that her husband never stole anything 
around here that he'll get pinched for. 
I talked with the manager of that pub 
lishing firm, and they don’t know why 
he left so suddenly. The police depart: 
ment hasn’t a thing against him either.’ 

“Well, why did he beat it?” 

“Probably a bit restless after the war. 
Maybe there was another woman, but 
he wanted to leave it open for himself to 
come back.” 

“Are you going to tell her? Tha 
ought to fix it all up for you, Red, 
Ben said, grinning wisely. 

“Lord, I don’t know. I haven't the 
heart to tell it to her. I’ll think about t 
a bit while I work,” he said, taking of 
his coat. 

But Henry did not tell Irene that ht 
had made any inquiries about her hus 
band. In the afternoon, when he had 
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finished the last of the examinations 
and was feeling free and light-hearted, 
he hurried over to the store to explain 
the matter to her. And looking at her, 
he knew he could not tell her. 

“What is worrying you now, Red?” 
she said earnestly. 

“Nothing at all. Nothing,” he said. 
“I think I’m a bit of a fool.” She thought 
he was worrying about his examina- 
tions. 

Henry remained in the city another 
week, mainly to have a good time drink- 
ing with Silversmith while assuring 
himself that Irene was there, ready to 
love him if only he would speak plainly 
to her. Whenever he could he kissed her 
eagerly, and she laughed and was 
charming, thinking he was. becoming 
more ardent because he was going away 
soon. ’ 

At the end of the week, when he went 
into the cigar-store, Irene was not there. 
The Greek proprietor, who looked very 
unhappy, said that she had asked him 
to tell Henry to see her as soon as he 
could. 

Henry hurried to her home and found 
her sitting at the front window crying 
and holding the morning newspaper in 
her hand. She jumped up quickly, ran 
toward Henry and, trembling nervous- 
ly, showed him a paragraph about a 
man who had been killed by an auto- 
mobile the night before, and who had 
died on the way to the hospital. The 
ambulance attendant had heard him 


mutter that his name was “Ayers,” ’ 


“Airth,” “Airns,” or a name like that. 
The man had evidently been drunk, 
but had whispered that he had a wife in 
the city. 

“It’s my husband, all right. It’s Jack,” 
she said. “What will I do? That’s a 
good description of him.” She was hold- 
ing her hands together and shaking her 
head from side to side. 
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“We'll go right down to the morgue,” 
Henry said. “I'll get a taxi.” 

His arms were trembling as he helped 
her into the taxi. They sat very close to- 
gether as she cried softly, muttering: 
“After all these years, after all these 
years.” 

At the morgue the officials agreed to 
show her the body. They asked Henry 
if he would care to see a note-book 
found in a pocket of the dead man’s 
coat. Henry stood beside Irene, looking 
at the body on the slab, and then he ex- 
amined the entries in the note-book 
while he watched Irene furtively. A puz- 
zled expression was on her face as she 
peered at the dead man’s drooping 
mouth, the hollow cheeks, and the par- 
tially bald head. Twice she shook her 
head. She was trembling with excite- 
ment and yet dazed; she hardly seemed 
to see anything as she rubbed her fin- 
gers nervously across her eyes, and then 
she began to cry quietly while Henry 
lowered his head, looking again at the 
note-book. The entries were evidently 
a record of bets placed on horses. 

- Suddenly she cried out eagerly: 
“That’s not Jack. That couldn’t be Jack. 
Why, we were about the same age. He’s 
years older than me, this man.” 

“Do you want to see this note-book? 
There’s no name in it,” Henry said casu- 
ally. 

“Of course I don’t want to see it,” she 
said excitedly, moving toward the 
door.” Don’t you think 'd know my 
husband? I could tell him any place in 
the world.” 

Together they walked down the stone 
steps from the morgue as she dabbed her 
eyes with a handkerchief and tried to 
laugh happily. “Thank God that wasn’t 
Jack,” she said. “Please don’t look so 
sober, Red. I feel grand.” But her face 
was still white. 

They got into a taxi to go back to the 
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store. Henry was leaning back, frown- 
ing, and sucking his lips. “I looked at 
the writing in the book they showed 
me,” he said cautiously. 

“Did you?” she said, hardly interested. 

“Yes. You know I had that picture of 
your husband in my mind, and [d 
know that handwriting of his a mile 
away. I mean that’s why I looked at the 
note-book so carefully.” His face was 
absolutely expressionless as he watched 
her. 

“T know, but let’s not even talk about 
it, Red.” 
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Finally he said: “I’m definitely going 
away at the end of the week, you know.” 

“Tl miss you terribly, Red,” she said. 
“How will I get along? You've been a 
dear.” 

She kissed him quickly just before the 
cab stopped. He watched her hurrying 
across the wide pavement to the store. 
The Greek, smiling broadly, was wait- 
ing for her at the door. A puff of wind 
held back her open coat, showing a flash 
of the green dress. Her slender ankles 
moved rapidly. It was nearly noontime 
and the sun was shining brilliantly. 
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BY CAPTAIN JOHN W. THOMASON, JR. 


The Seven Days’ Battle and Events Leading Up 
to the Second Manassas Campaign 


On the information brought by Stuart from his ride around.the enemy, Lee decided to at- 
tack McClellan’s right, isolated north of the Chickahominy. Stonewall Jackson came from the 
Valley to join the Richmond Army, bringing Lee’s strength to about 80,000. The fighting which 
followed is called the Seven Days’ Battle: it opened with McClellan 5 miles from Richmond, and 
ended with his army 25 miles down the James River from the Confederate Capital. Lee’s plan 
was to crush the Federal right, north of the Chickahominy, then to cut the Army of the Poto- 
mac’s communications with its base on the York River, and then to capture or destroy McClel- 
lan, who would have to attack at disadvantage across the Chickahominy, or to receive Lee’s at- 
tacks from three sides in the difficult swamps between the Chickahominy and the James. 

Lee’s combinations failed, largely because of the tardy and uncertain movements of Stonewall 
Jackson, to whom was intrusted the most important of the movements involved. On the 26th 
of June, at Beaver Dam Creek, A. P. Hill attacked alone and was beaten by Porter. On the 27th, 
Porter was driven from his lines by Jackson, Longstreet, and the Hills, but escaped across the 
Chickahominy. On the 28th, the York River Railroad was cut by Stuart, who was then sent on to 
White House Landing. McClellan, with great skill and courage, abandoned his York depots and 
shifted his base around to the James River—this move made possible by his naval échelon. Lee 
had to readjust his plans accordingly. On the 29th, at Savage Station, and on the 3oth, at Glen- 
dale, the Blue army fought rear-guard actions, successfully, to save its trains, which were being 
moved to the James. On 1 July, McClellan made a stand at Malvern Hill and Lee was heavily 
repulsed. By 3 July, McClellan was safe, at Harrison’s Landing on the James River. 

The cavalry under Stuart covered the left of the army on the 26th and 27th, and on the 28th 
was sent to White House on the York, and did not rejoin the army until the night 1/2 July. 

McClellan escaped destruction, but the siege of Richmond was raised. Lee lost 20,000 men, 
McClellan 16,000. 

Early in July, Jackson’s command was sent from Richmond to Gordonsville to confront a 
new army of invasion under General John Pope, which moved into central Virginia as a diver- 
sion in favor of the Army of the Potomac. Lee effected some reorganization of his forces. All the 
cavalry of the army was given to Jeb Stuart, who was promoted Major-General on 26 July, his 
command now consisting of a division; three brigades, Hampton, Fitz Lee, andeRobertson. 

In August, McClellan was ordered to abandon the James and to return to Washington. 
On 7 August, Jackson advanced upon Pope, and fought him at Slaughter’s Mountain on the 
gth, an indecisive action. McClellan embarking, Lee, on the 13th, took Longstreet and joined 
Jackson, the army concentrating near Gordonsville on the 15th. Cavalry was ordered in from the 
Fredericksburg-Hanover area, where it had been engaged in small operations during the first 
half of the month. Pope then lay north of the Rapidan, and Lee planned to move around his left, 
between him and Washington, and bring him to battle. 
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IV. Stuart Loses His Hat—and Pope His Coat 


tT Orange Court House, on the 16th, 
A Stuart had from General Lee the 
final directions for cavalry’s part 
in the rounding up of Pope, and he re- 
ceived a written order which set forth 
the cavalry mission in detail, as well as 
the general plan of the army. This order 
Stuart intrusted to his adjutant, Major 
Fitzhugh. Meantime, Fitz Lee, starting 
for Louisa, had sent a despatch advising 
Stuart of his route: but this despatch did 
not reach Orange Court House before 
Stuart departed for the rendezvous. 
On the 17th Stuart, with his party of 
five,—Lieutenant Chiswell Dabney, Ma- 
jor Fitzhugh, Major Von Borcke, Cap- 
tain Mosby, and Lieutenant Gibson,— 
rode east on the Orange Plank Road to 
meet Fitz Lee at Raccoon Ford. The 
army of General John Pope lay off to 
the west, beyond Clarke Mountain and 
the Rapidan, and Stuart was not serious- 
ly concerned about it. He was, however, 
annoyed at his failure during the day to 
fall in with Fitz Lee’s brigade, which 
should be marching up from the south- 
east; and when, about dark, he reached 
Verdiersville—a little village by the 
Orange Plank Road, ten miles or so 
from Raccoon Ford, on Fitz Lee’s line 
of march—and learned there that no 
gray cavalry had passed, he sent Major 
Fitzhugh out to find Fitz Lee’s column 
and hurry it along. He, with his staff, 
stopped for the night at Verdiersville. 
The weather was fine, and they settled 
on an old house, set back a little from 
the road, with a wide porch in front of 
it. The August dark came down; the 
- party ate from their haversacks, listened 
awhile to the noises of the night, and 
rolled up in their cloaks on the porch to 
sleep. Their horses were in the yard be- 
hind the house, and Stuart, perfectly ac- 
customed to living between the lines, 
was not at all uneasy, especially since 


the citizens told him that no Yankees 
had been seen near Verdiersville for a 
month. Only the thorough Von Borcke 
seems to have regarded their situation 
as dangerous, and he turned in with his 
sword-belt and equipment, heedless of 
Dabney’s suggestion that he'd sleep 
more comfortably with it off. The horses 
were saddled, but free to graze. Noth- 
ing had been heard from Major Fitz- 
hugh, but he would, most probably, re- 
main with Fitz Lee. The Confederates 
slept until dawn. 

Major Fitzhugh, plodding on his 
tired horse, sent no messages for a very 
good reason. He had been captured. 
During the night he rode into the arms 
of a Yankee cavalry column, coming 
from the direction of Louisa Court 
House. They gathered him up and took 
him along, for they were in a hurry. 
They had halted about dark, intending 
to bivouac, but as soon as their horses 
were unsaddled some troopers had stray- 
ed into a corn-field just off their line of 
march, intent upon supplementing their 
diet with fresh roasting-ears. Deep in 
the tall corn, they came upon a Con- 
federate infantryman who was ration- 
ing himself on those same roasting-ears. 
Him they took, having their side-arms 
with them, and they extracted from him 
the information that Longstreet’s wing, 
—to which this soldier belonged,—and 
probably Stonewall Jackson’s wing, and 
Stuart’s Cavalry Division, and such 
other details as the grayback’s imagina- 
tion could supply—were just on the 
other side of the corn-field. These inter- 
esting facts were promptly reported to 
their colonel. 

The Yankee regiment was the 1st 
Michigan Volunteer Cavalry, under 
Colonel Brodhead, which, with the 5th 
New York Cavalry, had been out for a 
week’s scouting in the vicinity of Louisa 
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Court House, and was now returning to 
Pope’s army. They did not wish to meet 
Longstreet, or Jackson, or, least of all, 
Stuart’s Cavalry Division. They got to 
horse without bugles, and withdrew 
swiftly toward the Rapidan, on a road 
that led through Verdiersville, and they 
met Major Fitzhugh some miles from 
that place about midnight. And, going 
through Major Fitzhugh’s papers, they 
came upon the autograph letter from 
Lee which gave his full plans for the de- 
struction of Pope. They could hardly 
have made a more important capture— 
yet, in a few hours, they came very near 
doing so. 

At dawn they approached a cluster of 
houses—Verdiersville. On the porch of 
one of the houses Jeb Stuart, who had 
ears like an Indian, stirred, sat up in his 
cloak, and listened. . . . Cavalry, com- 
ing from the southeast—Fitz Lee, cer- 
tainly! He called to Mosby and Gibson, 
and told them to ride out and make 
sure. He himself, bareheaded, leaving 
his cloak and hat and haversack on the 
porch, strolled down to the gate to 
watch. 

Just beyond the house the road curved 
off, and Mosby and Gibson trotted out 
of sight around this bend. A minute lat- 
er a spatter of pistol-shots broke the 
morning quiet; there were yells, and a 
great noise of hoofs, and Mosby and 
Gibson came around the curve, low on 
their horses’ necks, shouting, “Yankee 
cavalry!” The officers ran for their 
horses. Stuart vaulted into his saddle, 
jumped the garden fence, and made off 
bareheaded, behind the house, toward 
the nearest woods. Von Borcke, fully ac- 
coutred, mounted his big black, re- 
ceived (he says) the pistol-fire of nu- 
merous Yankees at close range, and rode 
through a side gate and across a field, 
with a squadron after him. Dabney 
caught his horse somehow, and fled af- 





ter Stuart. The Yankees, led by a major 
on a strong horse, considered tall Von 
Borcke the important prize, and chased 
him, firing from the saddle; but his 
mount was fresh and theirs were tired, 
and they did not follow very far. Stuart, 
safe in the woods, watched with chagrin 
as they looted the gear on the porch— 
waved his red-lined cloak about, rifled 
his black leather haversack. And one of 
them tried on, and wore away, the fa- 
mous plumed hat. Then he saw them 
reform and pound north, forcing their 
jaded nags. They did not know what 
noble game they had started, until Ma- 
jor Fitzhugh, riding gloomily in the 
rear of their column, saw the captured 
hat and turned pale. “Where,” he said 
urgently, “is the man who wore that 
hat?” Oh, they told him, with good hu- 
mor, he got away, the dam’ spry rebel! 
“Thank God for that!” said Fitzhugh, 
“that’s Jeb Stuart’s hat!” 

In the woods above Verdiersville 
Stuart’s party assembles—all out of 
breath, but unwounded—and Von 
Borcke asks Dabney, wickedly, if he is 
quite comfortable now, without his side- 
arms. Stuart—Stuart is a major-general, 
and he is not amused, and they say noth- 
ing when he ties a handkerchief around 
his head against the August sun. They 
ride on, and come upon Longstreet’s in- 
fantry, and find a Georgia regiment 
with a well-stocked sutler, who supplies 
the general with a plain wool hat such 
as poor infantry soldiers wear. The tale 
runs through the army with the amaz- 
ing swiftness of soldiers’ grape-vine 
telegraph—and all day Stuart endures 
the joyous shouts of the irreverent gray 
columns, who have little enough to 
make them merry in this time of forced 
marches. “Lookee, boys—Jeb’s got a 
new hat!” “Hi! Cavalry! whar’s yo’ 
hat?”—and acquaintances call out, old 
army and new army, delightedly. “I am 
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greeted on all sides with congratulations 
and—‘Where’s your hat’”—Jeb Stuart 
writes his wife. . . . “I just had time to 
mount my horse & clear the back fence, 
having no time to get my hat or any- 
thing else. I lost my haversack, blanket, 
talma, cloak, & hat that had that pal- 
metto star. Too bad, wasn’t it?” And he 
adds, grimly, “I intend to make the 
Yankees pay dearly for that hat——” 

Stuart’s report of this phase of the cav- 
alry operations is exceedingly severe on 
Fitz Lee. That officer’s brigade reached 
Raccoon Ford a whole day late,—and in 
no shape, because of its Louisa Court 
House detour, to ride fast with Beverly 
Robertson’s brigade for Culpeper. Late 
on the roth, after a necessary day of rest, 
Stuart shifted his column down to 
Mitchel’s Ford. That night despatches 
from Lee indicated that Pope had moved 
beyond immediate danger. Stuart also 
points out that, by failing to be on time, 
Fitz Lee also made possible the escape 
of the considerable body of blue cavalry 
—the 1st Michigan and the 5th New 
York—which flushed him at Verdiers- 
ville. 

Jeb Stuart’s report does not mention 
the loss of the important papers which 
Major Fitzhugh carried. But from them 
Pope drew an urgent warning. Further, 
his reiterated instructions from Halleck 
enjoined the necessity of maintaining 
intact his rail communications with 
Alexandria, and it was always consider- 
ed his first duty to keep his army be- 
tween the enemy and Washington. 
With Stuart headed for his rear and 
Longstreet preparing to work around 
his left flank—his home flank—the Cul- 
peper country was becoming dangerous. 
Therefore, on the 18th, immediately af- 
ter Pope received Colonel Brodhead’s re- 
port, the Confederate signal stations on 
Clarke Mountain wigwagged that there 
was motion in his camps. On the 19th 
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General Lee himself, with Longstreet, 
climbed the hill and looked at the great 
prospect spread below: the wide Yankee 
camp was visibly diminishing, and long 
lines of dust, crawling northeastward, 
indicated that Pope was fully awake to 
his danger and was prudently with- 
drawing from it. Lee had to spin new 
schemes. Perhaps he could catch Pope 
on the Rappahannock. He issued orders 
when he came down from Clarke 
Mountain. 

On the 20th Lee sent Longstreet and 
Jackson forward. They marched at 
moonrise—about 4 a. M. Longstreet, 
Fitz Lee’s brigade his advance-guard, 
crossed the Rapidan at Raccoon Ford 
and reached Kelly’s Ford on the Rappa- 
hannock the same afternoon, Fitz Lee 
effectively screening him and skirmish- 
ing hotly with Buford’s blue cavalry 
near Kelly’s. 

Jackson, farther west, with Robert- 
son’s cavalry brigade, and Jeb Stuart in 
person, going before, and Munford, and 
a battery of the horse artillery on his 
left, crossed the Rapidan at Somerville 
Ford and marched on Brandy Station. 
That day Bayard’s cavalry had been 
covering the retreat of General Sigel’s 
corps from Culpeper, and in the after- 
noon Bayard was near Brandy Station, 
where he was ordered to halt for the 
night, south of the Rappahannock and 
its small tributary Hazel Run. He had 
seen, all day, dust clouds over the roads 
to the southeast, and his scouts brought 
in reports of an enemy advance. He had 
five regiments of volunteer cavalry,— 
the rst Pennsylvania, rst Rhode Island, 
ist New Jersey, 1st Maine, and 2d New 
York—and they had swept the ten- 
mile stretch between Raccoon Ford and 
Brandy Station—a Maine squadron hav- 
ing encountered, early in the day, some 
of Fitz Lee’s people in front of Long- 
street. Now they assembled to their 
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right, on Brandy Station, where, be- 
tween Stevensburg and Hazel Run, 
there is open country. In the late after- 
noon Stuart approached them with Rob- 
ertson’s brigade. Bayard’s regiments 
were drawn up in a deep échelon, the 
New York (Harris Light) Regiment, 
Lieutenant-Colonel Judson Kilpatrick, 
standing the most advanced. As soon as 
the enemy came into clear, reports Bay- 
ard, they formed line and charged him, 
“with loud shouts and wild yelling.” 

They fell first upon Kilpatrick’s Har- 
ris Light, and scattered the New York- 
ers. The New Jersey regiment was next, 
and its colonel, with his adjutant, rode 
alone to meet the rebels—his Jerseymen 
rode off toward the river. 

This Confederate regiment was the 
wth Virginia, Colonel Grumble Jones, 
the remainder of Robertson’s brigade 
having been sent by Stuart, after a hasty 
reconnaissance, to sweep by the left, to- 
ward Barboursville, and turn the Fed- 
erals. The fugitives streamed before the 
gray horse, toward the river, and be- 
tween Brandy Station and the Rappa- 
hannock, the other three regiments of 
Bayard’s brigade were formed in col- 
umn of squadrons and disposed to fight. 
The 7th Virginia recoiled from their 
fire. It was soof apparent that Robertson 
had missed his road to the flank, and 
there was some delay while Stuart’s staff 
officers galloped to find him. He was 
brought back, and the impatient Stuart 
threw his regiments, as they arrived, 
against the enemy in columns of fours 
—the 6th and 12th regiments and the 
17th Virginia Battalion, Ashby’s old 
troopers. Bayard’s men did not wait to 
cross sabres. They broke again and re- 
formed on the bank of Hazel Run, un- 
der the cover of Sigel’s artillery beyond 
the stream. Stuart estimated their num- 
bers and their supporting guns in posi- 
tion to be too formidable for him, and he 
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sent after Fitz Lee, now down toward 
Kelly’s Ford, and for the horse artillery. 
Two regiments and Pelham’s battery 
came in response, but by the time they 
arrived Bayard had crossed Hazel Run 
to safety. Robertson’s brigade lost three 
killed and thirteen wounded, and took, 
Robertson reports, sixty-four prisoners; 
Bayard admits a loss of sixty-one, all 
ranks. Stuart’s report is generous, citing 
equally General Robertson and Colonel 
Jones—neither of whom he liked—and 
Major von Borcke and Captain Red- 
mond Burke, who were dear to him. 

This little action, in which four Con- 
federate regiments were engaged against 
five Federal regiments, on the plain of 
Brandy Station, was the first consider- 
able cavalry engagement in Virginia. 
Afterward there would be many fights 
at Brandy Station. The place was a cross- 
roads: all the routes south, over the 
headwaters of the Rappahannock, as 
you go to Culpeper, led through it. It 
would become one of the commonest of 
the war names. 

During the next two days, cavalry 
picketed the river on Pope’s front, and 
felt for an opening, without finding 
one, while Lee kept his infantry back, 
out of sight. Then rains came, and the 
river began to rise between the armies. 

On the 22d of August Stuart proposed 
to the commanding general that he be 
allowed to ride around Pope’s upper 
flank and interrupt his rail communica- 
tions with Alexandria. The proposition 
was attractive. It was evident that no ad- 
vantageous battle could be delivered 
against Pope where he stood, while a 
demonstration in his rear might start 
him into some hasty move that could 
be turned into an opportunity, and 
meantime Lee could not lie idle and let 
his enemy accumulate strength. Also, 
the armies were stabilized on the river, 
and cavalry could be briefly spared. Lee 
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gave his consent, and Stuart immediate- 
ly assembled the brigades of Fitz Lee and 
Beverly Robertson,—less the 7th and 3d 
Virginia regiments, left with the army, 
—took two of Pelham’s guns, and rode 
upstream, past the flanks of the armies, 
to Waterloo Bridge. Here, in the fore- 
noon of the 22d, he crossed his column 
and went twelve miles east, to Warren- 
ton. To his professional zeal was added 
a personal urge: there is the letter—“I 
intend to make the Yankees pay dearly 
for that hat——” 

At Warrenton, there was a great re- 
ception from the sympathetic civilian 
population. The column rested an hour: 
Stuart gathered as much information as 
he could on Yankee habits in the locali- 
ty; Von Borcke became acquainted with 
a number of charming girls; and the 
regimental officers amused themselves 
by registering formally at the Warren- 
ton Hotel. Stuart then took the road 
eastward, seven miles to Auburn, on Ce- 
dar Run, and, being well behind Pope’s 
army and north of the Orange and Alex- 
andria Railroad, he turned, about dark, 
down toward Catlett’s station. The 
weather had been threatening all day, 
and with nightfall it began to rain, and 
Stuart says it was the darkest night he 
ever saw. Fitz Lee with the advance- 
guard rode into Catlett’s, captured the 
place, and scattered its defense, for the 
Yankees were all bewildered in the 
dark and the driving rain—and then the 
Confederate troopers, still held com- 
pactly together, halted; they were where 
Stuart wanted them, but in the night 
and the storm it was impossible to tell 
which way to strike next—or even to dis- 
tinguish friend from foe. Cavalry can- 
not wait long in such a situation: it must 
hit hard and quickly, or go away. 

Then Stuart had the thing called a 
break: Napoleon placed luck high 
among the essential qualifications of a 
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successful general. A negro teamster, 
snatched among other Yankee pris- 
oners from an overrun wagon park, 
recognized Jeb Stuart: he was a Berkeley 
County negro, a slave with an otherwise 
unrecorded odyssey—and he was glad to 
see his white folks. He told the general 
that Pope’s headquarters were camped 
right near to Catlett’s station, by the 
railroad, between the station and Cedar 
Run: there were his headquarters tents, 
his personal horses and wagon park, and 
all his staff. He volunteered to show the 
way. Stuart consulted briefly with Fitz 
Lee, and accepted the negro’s proposi- 
tion: whatever was to be done had to 
be done quickly. Fitz Lee designated 
Rooney Lee and the gth Virginia to 
rush the headquarters camp, while the 
1st Virginia and the 5th Virginia, Colo- 
nels Brien and Rosser, went to make di- 
version at the next camp to headquar- 
ters; and he told off Engineer Captain 
Blackford and a detail, with Wickham’s 
4th Virginia, to destroy the railroad 
bridge over Cedar Run. 

They moved swiftly and in close or- 
der, the rain covering all small sounds. 
Rooney Lee led quietly up to the tents 
“occupied by the convivial members of 
General Pope’s Staff,” and charged, 
shooting and yelling. Sleepy sentries, 
sheltering against the wet, lay discreetly 
low, or ran out to be ridden down. The 
camp-guards fled or surrendered. The 
soaked gray troopers ravaged about, cut- 
ting tent-guys and upsetting wagons, 
rounding up prisoners and horses, and 
putting fire to everything that would 
burn. Pope was, unfortunately, from 
home, but they caught Pope’s field-quar- 
termaster and other staff officers, and se- 
cured the general’s letter-books and cor- 
respondence files, and his tent furniture, 
horses, and baggage, as well as the head- 
quarters safes. 

_ Rosser and Brien, guided by lightning 
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flashes, crossed and recrossed the cuts 
and filis of the railroad and turned 
out more camps. An active youngster 
swarmed up the telegraph-poles and 
hacked down the wire with his sabre. 
Captain Blackford got at the bridge, a 
double-decked trestle, very strong, and 
tried to fire it: but the sodden timbers 
would not catch. Colonel Wickham 
sent a detail through the camps for axes, 
and a few were found, and with these 
Blackford attacked the trestles. Fitz Lee 
himself came to hurry the work. The 
storm continued with increasing vio- 
lence, and a Federal command came up 
and opened fire from the far side of 
Cedar Run on the axemen who were 
pecking away at the bridge. Fugitives 
from the alarmed camps rallied on this 
formation, and their firing grew heavier. 
Worst of all, Blackford was making no 
useful progress at the bridge. Stuart 
comes, strokes his wet beard, and de- 
cides, most reluctantly, that the difficul- 
ties are insuperable. Cedar Run was ris- 
ing: a message came from Robertson’s 
brigade, in reserve with the artillery, that 
it was already swimming-deep where 
the column would have to cross. And 
the Rappahannock was getting the same 
rain. And the cavalry had to get back to 
the army. “The Commanding General,” 
writes Stuart, “will, I am sure, appreci- 
ate how hard it was to desist from the 
undertaking, but to any one on the spot 
there could be but one opinion—its im- 
possibility. I gave it up.” 

Cavalry bugles sounded recall and as- 
sembly. Rooney Lee and Rosser and 
Brien formed in the gutted camps, with 
300 prisoners—including the high-rank- 
ing staff gentlemen—a number of horses 
and mules, and as many wagons as the 
column could escort. Stuart drew off in 
the dark by the Auburn road. 

Soon after daylight they were at War- 
renton, receiving the compliments of 
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the citizens. Some inventory was made 
of the loot, and Stuart was delighted to 
find Pope’s best uniform coat, a major- 
general’s frock, very elegant, with the 
buttons spaced in threes. A black-eyed 
Warrenton lady, one of the staff writes, 
ran out with a bottle of wine to pay a 
forfeit to Major Goulding, the captured 
Yankee staff quartermaster: she had 
wagered him this champagne that he 
would not, as he had predicted recently, 
be in Richmond within thirty days. Now 
he was Richmond-bound, and she felt 
that she should settle up. It is related that 
the major took his winnings handsome- 
ly and pledged the lady when he drank. 

A courier went galloping ahead with 
Pope’s correspondence for General Lee: 


. it contained the most intimate details of 


Pope’s plans, and, most interesting of all, 
the schedule of expected arrivals from 
the Army of the Potomac, now landing 
or landed along the river, from Aquia 
Creek to Alexandria. 

The column marched, unpursued, 
and crossed again at Waterloo Bridge, 
rejoining the army by noon of the 23d. 
John Pope’s uniform coat was mounted 
on a frame and carried conspicuously 
through the Confederate camps, to the 
delight of all ranks, and later it was dis- 
played in a Broad Street show-window 
in Richmond. 

“My Dearest Wife,” Stuart wrote, on 
the 25th, “I have had my revenge out of 
Pope, I captured part of his staff, all his 
baggage and baggage train, horse equip- 
ments, by a rapid dash upon his rear 
near Warrenton Junction... .” 

The cavalry loss was four killed, one 
wounded, and seven missing. Stuart feels 
bound “to accord to the officers and men, 
collectively, engaged in this expedition, 
unqualified praise, for their good con- 
duct under circumstances where their 
discipline, fortitude, endurance, and 
bravery stood such an extraordinary test. 
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The horseman who, at his officer’s bid- 
ding, without questioning, leaps into 
unexplored darkness, knowing nothing 
except that there is certain danger ahead, 
possesses the highest attribute of the pa- 
triot soldier. It is a great source of pride 
to me to command such men.” 


General John Pope’s comments on 
the Catlett’s station affair are not good- 
humored. He estimated the enemy 
which dashed into his camp at 300 sa- 
bres—almost the only underestimate of 
an opponent’s strength that I have 
found in the official records—and adds 
that the camp was guarded by 1,500 blue 
infantry and five companies of cavalry, 
and that the success of the rebel raiders 
was disgraceful to the guard in charge 
of his trains. Pope had opened his cam- 
paign with trenchant remarks to his 
troops about lines of retreat and bases of 
supplies—“certain phrases which I am 
sorry to find much in vogue amongst 
you.... Let us study the probable 
lines of retreat of our opponents, and 
leave our own to take care of themselves. 
Let us look before and not behind!” 
“Old Headquarters-in-the-Saddle! The 
Man Without a Rear—” gibed the sar- 
donic Southern troopers. Seldom in his- 
tory have a man’s words come so humili- 
atingly back upon him. Here was Stuart, 
running off with his personal baggage, 
and there was much worse being pre- 
pared for his army. 


The important item in Stuart’s booty 
was the headquarters correspondence. 
From it Lee learned what his enemy in- 
tended, what his strength was, and what 
he proposed to do with it. Most impor- 
tant of all was the movement of troops 
from McClellan’s army: Porter and 
Burnside, the 5th and gth Corps, were 
up, and others were in supporting dis- 
tance, and Lee saw that in a very few 
days Pope would be too strong for him. 
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Already there were 80,000 men on the 
Rappahannock, and he would soon 
have, in hand and within call, 150,000 
men. Lee’s possible reinforcements, now 
starting from Richmond, were D. H. 
Hill’s two divisions and Hampton’s Cay- 
alry Brigade. On the field he had now 
all the troops he was going to have. Pope 
must be attacked before the rest of the 
Army of the Potomac reached him, and, 
considering Pope, Lee thought his 55,- 
000 were enough. 

He could not be attacked on his river 
line: the rains had swollen the waters, 
rendered the forts impassable, and even 
swept out bridges. From the 2oth to the 
23d of August Lee had failed to find an 
opening for a thrust. Now, on the 24th, 
at Jefferson, he went with Jackson 
through Pope’s correspondence, and the 
results of the conference were exciting. 

On the Rappahannock Pope’s 80,000 
were too strongly posted, and 20,000 
more stood under his orders at Aquia 
Creek; and more would come. Lee de- 
cided to divide his army, draw Pope 
from the river, and bring him to bat- 
tle on ground of the Confederates’ 
choosing. Things began to happen. On 
the 23d and 24th Stuart skirmished hot- 
ly at every ford on Pope’s front and had 
hard fighting to save Waterloo Bridge. 
Longstreet’s infantry displayed itself in 
force to Pope’s observers across the river. 
Behind this show of activity Jackson’s 
command was withdrawn and assem- 
bled at Jefferson, Longstreet extending 
to occupy his old front, facing Sulphur 
Springs. 

Under the morning stars, before the 
dawn of the 25th of August, Stonewall 
Jackson took the road northwest from 
Jefferson. He had his own division, A. 
P. Hill’s Light Division, and Ewell’s, 
about 21,000 men. Stuart’s cavalry, he 
knew, would presently follow, but no- 
body in the column knew where Jack- 
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son was leading, or why. This day and 
the next he did the most notable march- 
ing of his career. 

The column passed Waterloo Bridge, 
where some of Longstreet’s infantry and 
Stuart’s Horse Artillery were bickering 
with Pope’s extreme right flank, and 
held on up-stream. Five miles above, at 
Hinson’s Mill, it turned and forded the 
Rappahannock, the flood stage having 
passed. By Amissville, thence north to 
Orleans, and thence to Salem, through 
the hot, clear August weather, it march- 
ed. About midnight Jackson halted at 
Salem, on the Manassas Gap Railroad, 
and his men fell down in ranks and slept 
like the dead. They had come twenty-six 
miles. Where they bivouacked the long 
rampart of the Blue Ridge rose to the 
west, and the undulating mass of Bull 
Run Mountain lifted itself on the other 
hand. The regiments had marched with 
colors uncased, to stimulate the files, and 
Pope’s observers on the hills west of 
Warrenton had seen, and by counting 
flags and batteries made a close estimate 
of, the column’s strength, and deduced 
that it was Jackson’s. This was the first 
intelligence Pope had of enemy move- 
ments since the 22d. He rather thought 
it must be a flank column, covering a 
movement toward the Valley—Win- 
chester, possibly. Amazingly enough, he 
sent no cavalry to investigate. Bayard 
and Buford were engaged that day, the 
asth, along the river, and, their reports 
say, very much exhausted from the hard 
service they had already undergone. 

Jackson moved from Salem before 
dawn and headed eastward—the first 
hint his people had as to his intention. 
This day, as on the day before, his march 
was unopposed: Munford, with the 2d 
Virginia Cavalry, riding in advance, had 
nothing to do but ride. During the fore- 
noon the column passed Thoroughfare 
Gap in Bull Run Mountain, and opened 
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the tranquil plateau of Manassas, all 
empty of blue soldiers. In the afternoon 
they came to Gainesville, and met Stu- 
art’s brigades, riding from the south- 
west. 

Stuart, at 1 a. M. the night of the 
25/26th, had received orders to follow 
Jackson. He marched at two o’clock in 
the morning of the 26th—he mentions 
in his report that he had no sleep that 
night, himself—and trailed the infantry 
as far as Salem, where he came upon 
Jackson’s trains, filling the roads at his 
rear. Detaching his own light trains and 
wagons to join those of the infantry, he 
turned right and passed Bull Run Moun- 
tain south of Thoroughfare Gap, and 
caught up with Jackson at Gainesville. 
With him he had Fitz Lee and Beverly 
Robertson, and Pelham’s Horse Artil- 
lery, which always kept up. 

Gainesville is on the Warrenton Turn- 
pike, a few miles west of the 1st Manas- 
sas battle-field. Jackson ordered Stuart 
to take the front and flanks and move on 
to Bristoe station, by the country road 
leading southeast from the Warrenton 
Turnpike. Stuart detached squadrons to 
watch east and west on the turnpike— 
toward Warrenton and toward Centre- 
ville—and the long dusty column—Fitz 
Lee, Robertson, and Ewell’s infantry in 
close support—marched southeast, and 
before sunset the leading squadrons 
dashed into Bristoe station and captured 
it. 

Bristoe station, on the Orange and 
Alexandria Railroad, lay five miles 
southwest of Manassas Junction, and 
fourteen miles east of Warrenton, and 
was squarely on Pope’s line of commu- 
nication. Immediately to the east, cen- 
tring on the Junction, was Pope’s great 
army depot. Fourteen to twenty miles 
westward were the masses of the Feder- 
al Army, still écheloned upon the Rap- 
pahannock, engaged in watchful wait- 
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ing. As Stuart occupied the place, and 
before he could tear up the rails or de- 
stroy the bridge over Broad Run at Bris- 
toe, an empty train drawn by. the en- 
gine “Secretary,” came through from 
Warrenton, and got away to Alexandria. 
We learn that “Engine ‘Secretary’ is 
completely riddled with bullets.” Be- 
hind it were two more trains, which 
were derailed and taken. A fourth ap- 
proached cautiously from the west, 
smelled danger, and retired, which 
meant that both Alexandria and Wash- 
ington would be warned of trouble at 
Manassas; and they were. Both places 
decided that it was just another cavalry 
raid. 

Soon after dark Jackson’s divisions 
closed on Bristoe, having made a twen- 
ty-five-mile march from Salem. But 
Jackson’s objective was still seven miles 
away, the depot at Manassas Junction. 
Brigadier-General Trimble, with a 
North Carolina and a Georgia regiment, 
volunteered to go ahead, and Jackson 
sent Stuart and the cavalry brigades. 
Cavalry rode wide to get behind the 
Junction; infantry plodded up the track. 
Stuart was in charge of the operation. At 
midnight the depot was surrounded, and 
there was some spasmodic, ineffective 
firing in the dark. At the gray of dawn, 
on the 27th, Wickham’s 4th Virginia, 
from the north, and Trimble’s infantry, 
from the west, closed in and took the 
depot without difficulty, capturing most 
of the small guard. Jackson arrived with 
daylight, bringing his own and Hill’s di- 
visions. Ewell remained in line at Bris- 
toe, watching to the west for Pope’s re- 
action. 


The sunlight of a lifetime ago falls 
golden, across the years, on Stonewall 
Jackson and Jeb Stuart, the foot cavalry 
and the gray horsemen, in the Manassas 
Plain, this August morning, the 27th of 
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the month. It was one of the joyous days 
of the Army of Northern Virginia. The 
infantry had marched, in midsummer 
heat and dust, nearly sixty miles in two 
days. Cavalry had covered the same dis- 
tance in twenty-two hours. This march- 
ing had come in the course of marching 
and fighting, constant since the early 
spring—and it was now late summer. 
The infantry had marched out of their 
shoes and very nearly out of their 
clothes, and out of most of their equip- 
ment. The Confederate supply service, 
never efficient, had utterly failed in 
the battle summer of 1862. Thousands 
were barefoot. The poor gray jackets 
were in tatters. Jackson’s infantry had 
thrown away as useless, for the most 
part, knapsack and leather gear. They 
carried, to each man a haversack and a 
blanket-roll, and a canteen—and to each 
squad a frying-pan and a coffee-pot, and 
their cartridges were loose in their pock- 
ets. They were hairy and dirty and 
weathered black, and only their arms 
and their eyes were bright. Such ragged, 
miserable, and filthy wretches, observed 
a Yankee officer who was captured about 
this time and saw them close, you can- 
not possibly imagine. They lack every- 
thing ... but as for marching and 
fighting— 

Stuart’s troopers were in little better 
case. The feathered hats, the shabracks, 
the jack-boots, the braided jackets, the 
elegant accessories with which the 
young gentlemen rode first to war, had 
all disappeared. The hot-blooded Vi- 
ginia horses, drawn and thin from hun- 
dreds of miles of riding, were about all 
that was left of the original equipment. 

The physique and morale of the com- 
mand was, however, remarkable. The 
Valley campaign and the Peninsula had 
taken battle-toll of the best and bravest, 
but the ardors of the weather and the 
terrible marches had stripped away the 
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weaklings. The men who remained in 
ranks were very hard men, seasoned and 
war-wise. Now they stood, 20,000 of 
them, in the midst of 100,000 enemies— 
with the enemy’s food and stores in their 
hands. Every soldier present understood 
the situation and appreciated it. Their 
general, having placed the liquor under 
guard, and taken steps to secure as much 
ordnance material and public property 
as could be moved, loosed them on the 
depot, and they foraged jubilantly 
through the day. 

The recorded scene is extremely jo- 
cose: Jackson himself was looking out 
for Pope’s rear. His people had been liv- 
ing on corn and green apples, and they 
were sharp-set. One can hear across the 
years the wails of the Northern sutlers 
as the lank rebels gutted their choicest 
stores. The gray soldiers frolicked like 
bad little boys in a place they had no 
business being. Long-haired Georgians, 
Carolinians, ‘Virginians, had never seen 
such plenty or such variety in their lives, 
and they gorged themselves to full ca- 
pacity. What they couldn’t eat they tried 
to carry off. Every cavalryman had a 
sack of coffee across his saddle. Infantry 
marched with bulging blanket-rolls, 
and hams skewered on their bayonets. 
Hatless fellows, men whose trousers 
were beyond redemption, men whose 
shirts had disintegrated to a button and 
frill, shoeless men, were all supplied. 
Major John Pelham, arriving late, de- 
prived a sutler of four splendid draft- 
horses for his guns, and shared with 
Hill’s and Ewell’s chiefs of artillery the 
choicest animals in the army corrals. To 
Pelham, also, was given the detail of re- 
moving several batteries of artillery 
found in store. Ewell remained in ob- 
servation down the road, and Stuart sent 
detachments of Fitz Lee’s and Robert- 
son’s brigades to sweep the country to- 
ward Alexandria where that morning 
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they “had great sport chasing fugitive 
parties of the enemy’s cavalry.” Fitz Lee, 
with the gth, 4th, and 3d Virginia Regi- 
ments, rode as far as Fairfax Court 
House. 

Alexandria reacted first; in the morn- 
ing a New Jersey brigade, General G. 
W. Taylor, infantry without artillery, 
came down on the train, alighted and 
formed at a safe distance, and moved by 
the railroad at the Junction. Sufficient 
infantry was sent to meet him, and cap- 
tured cannon were turned on him. He 
had not expected to find anything but 
raiding cavalry; he was mortally wound- 
ed and his command dispersed. Fitz Lee, 
on his line of retreat, cut up the rem- 
nants. Late in the afternoon Hooker’s 
Division appeared from Warrenton, and 
a brisk action developed along Kettle 
Run, beyond Bristoe. In the midst of it 
Jackson sent word to Ewell: Break off, 
and come in: he wanted no battle there. 

Ewell skilfully withdrew, Munford 
and Rosser covering his retirement, and 
fell back on Manassas Junction. Hooker 
had been so savagely received that he fol- 
lowed with great discretion, reporting 
merely that he had defeated the enemy 
and driven him five miles. Jackson had 
from Stuart the news that McDowell’s 
corps was moving on the turnpike, from 
Warrenton, and that all the country to 
his southwest showed the dust of march- 
ing columns. He had also a message 
from General Lee, brought through 
Pope’s converging masses by a trooper 
of the Black Horse in the 1st Virginia 
Cavalry, that Lee had marched with 
Longstreet the evening of the 26th, and 
was coming on by Salem and Thorough- 
fare Gap. The day was closing, and it 
was time to go. 

The vast depot was set on fire, and 
blazed for miles along the railroad. 
Hooker’s advanced elements watched 
the enemy retire northward, toward 
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Centreville, toward Alexandria, in the 
direction of Washington; and Hooker, 
and presently Pope with him, come to 
see with his own eyes, were amazed. 
Hooker could not find out more, be- 
cause Rosser and Munford covered the 
roads to the Junction, and fought from 
every coppice in the gathering dark. 

Between the 24th and the 27th Pope’s 
divisions had done a great deal of march- 
ing and counter-marching. After the 
Catlett’s station affair he thought Lee 
might be getting ready to turn his left 
flank—his down-stream flank—and he 
massed troops on Rappahannock station, 
in his centre. Then he observed the ac- 
tivity of the Confederates on that flank, 
and decided that Lee was trying to mask 
a movement up-stream,—in which he 
was correct,—and he swung his centre 
of gravity toward Warrenton, which 
was not quite far enough. Longstreet, 
on the 26th, crossed the Rappahannock 
only three miles above him. Except the 
note on Jackson’s marching column, the 
25th, he had absolutely no information 
of enemy movements for these three 
days, and his first positive intelligence 
was brought by the train that escaped 
Stuart and Ewell at Bristoe station, late 
on the 26th. Even then he did not real- 
ize how bad it was. On the 27th reports 
increased; he discovered that the Con- 
federates had left the river on his front, 
and he issued orders for the Army to fall 
back on the Manassas depot. It is queer 
that his great depot was left entirely 
naked to the enemy, so far as any ade- 
quate detachment for defense is con- 
cerned. In his reports he blames the 
corps commanders in his rear échelons 
for failure to guard it, but his orders to 
them had not been specific in this regard, 
and the simple fact is that the possibility 
of a Confederate raid on a corps scale 
never occurred to him. 

Pope broke off movement for the 
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night. All his army, except Banks, had 
left the Rappahannock during the day, 
Hooker and Kearny were on the rail- 
road facing Bristoe station, Fitz-John 
Porter behind them. Sigel was up at 
Gainesville on the turnpike, McDowell, 
with the rest of his corps, following 
close. Reno was between McDowell and 
Hooker. Bayard, with the cavalry, was 
north of Gainesville, and Buford re- 
mained near Warrenton. Pope knew 
that he was between this enemy, now 
known to be Jackson, and the main body 
of the Confederates, and, sore and angry 
as he was, he did not see how Jackson 
could escape him. 

Next morning he moved slowly for- 
ward, and came to smouldering Manas- 
sas Junction by noon. The place was de- 
serted. Hooker’s men pulled a few bloat- 
ed stragglers out of the ditches; that was 
all. An occasional gray horseman was 
seen on the distant ridges. But Jackson 
had disappeared as though the earth had 
swallowed him. The early afternoon 
was a period of profound bewilderment 
at Pope’s Headquarters. 

As for Jackson, he had marched os- 
tentatiously on Centreville. There he had 
turned secretly and swiftly to his left, to 
the west, and favored by the same little 
ridges that hid McDowell’s flank march 
at the first Manassas battle in July, a year 
ago, he had gone by the Warrenton 
Turnpike and the Sudley Springs road 
to the position he had selected. 

About two and a half miles west of the 
Stone Bridge, on the turnpike, is a lit- 
tle group of houses called Groveton. 
From Groveton a wooded ridge makes 
northward and northwestward for some 
miles, as far as Sudley Springs and Sud- 
ley Church. An unfinished railroad, 
some cuttings, and long, high embank- 
ments passed along the east slope of the 
ridge, in the edge of the timber. The 
country to the east is open farm land, 
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dominated by the high ground across the 
railroad workings. A road leads north- 
westward from the upper end of the 
ridge, toward Aldie. Into the thick for- 
est on the ridge, early on the 28th, Jack- 
son led his divisions, grouped his trains 
to the north, where the Aldie road de- 
bouched, set cavalry to watch the flanks, 
front, and rear, and lay concealed. 
Watching from the woods, his observers 
could see the thick dust clouds of march- 
ing infantry, rolling toward Centreville 
from the direction of Manassas Junction 
—and also coming from the west, on the 
turnpike, and along the Gainesville- 
Bristoe road. Seven miles away Pope was 
concentrating. But it never occurred to 
any Federal officer to scout the wooded 
country north of the Warrenton Pike. 
During the forenoon of the 28th, 
while Pope’s corps approached Manas- 
sas by forced marches, already begin- 
ning to feel the loss of their rations, and 
Jackson’s infantry lay unsuspected and 
unmolested in the forest above Grove- 
ton, cavalry was very active. Fitz Lee’s 
brigade was riding up the railroad, past 
Fairfax Court House, toward Alexan- 
dria, and Pope presently had a report 
that Burke’s station, east of Fairfax, was 
being shelled. This and other reports, 
notably that Jackson was last seen at 
Centreville, impelled him to push on to 
the latter place. His columns, advanc- 
ing, pushed the Confederate picketing 
squadrons off the Warrenton Turnpike, 
aid away from Manassas Junction, 
which Rosser and Brien had been hold- 
ing under observation. Meantime Stu- 
at took a part of Robertson’s brigade 
and rode west toward Gainesville, with 
the mission of opening communication 
with Longstreet. Moving clear of the 
Groveton forest, Stuart could plainly see 
the fires of the fighting at Thorough- 
fare Gap, where Longstreet was being 
feebly opposed by Ricketts’s Division. 


I S) I 
At Gainesville, he found considerable 
cavalry and infantry drawn up—Bayard 
and some of McDowell—and he skir- 
mished hotly with them through the 
afternoon. He sent also a message by a 
courier who detoured widely to the 
north, informing Lee of Jackson’s situa- 
tion, and the courier got through. Stu- 
art’s people captured, in this fighting, 
a galloper with orders from Pope to Mc- 
Dowell: the army would concentrate at 
Centreville. Sigel, of McDowell’s, had 
already marched southwest from the 
turnpike to Manassas, but King was still 
at Gainesville with his division, and this 
order had set him marching east, up the 
Warrenton Turnpike, by the most direct 
route to Centreville. Jackson, to whom 
the order was immediately communi- 
cated, realized that King was almost the 
last Federal element which lay west of 
him, and, if Pope’s concentration on 
Centreville was carried out, Lee’s prob- 
lem would start all over again: there 
would be Pope, united and ready for bat- 
tle, in a position of prohibitive strength, 
with numbers accumulatingbehind him. 
Jackson’s essential mission had been to 
draw Pope to battle on Lee’s terms. Now 
King came marching across his front, 
along the Warrenton Turnpike, and 
without hesitation Jackson threw at him 
the divisions of Ewell and Tailleferro. 
Pope’s order, that moved McDowell 
from Gainesville, finally lost him his 
campaign. McDowell had 20,000 men, 
enough to have stood in Longstreet’s 
way and held him from joining Jackson. 

The fighting that followed was of the 
sternest order, and King’s Division, at- 
tacked in the late afternoon as it march- 
ed in route-column, from a quarter be- 
lieved to be empty of menace, acted in 
the most gallant manner. It formed 
front to its left and held its ground. 
Ewell and Tailleferro, both division 
commanders, were wounded as the Con- 
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federates came into action, and probably 
for this reason the gray attack was only 
‘ half developed and at no time pressed. 
The action turned into a fire fight, most 
of it in an apple orchard just north of 
the turnpike, where blue soldiers and 
gray volleyed in each other’s faces at the 
closest range until dark. Jackson, who 
also had to form to a flank, found diffi- 
culty in getting his artillery placed, and 
his guns built up on the position seized 
by Major John Pelham, who took the 
horse artillery at a gallop through the 
Groveton woods, unlimbered in the 
‘open fields just north of the turnpike, 
and went into action at a range of two 
hundred yards, with double canister. Al- 
most immediately he lost his horses, and 
so many of his men that the chief of 
Jackson’s artillery sent him orders to 
withdraw. But, he reported, it was im- 
possible to move his guns, so he stayed 
in action until night covered him. After 
dark King drew off in good order. 
About 3,000 men had fallen on both 
sides, and the fight was tactically inde- 
cisive. But the result was what Jackson 
wanted: Pope now knew where he was, 
and Pope would think only of destroy- 
ing him, and could be held until Lee 
came with Longstreet. Through the 
night Pope gathered his army, and next 
morning his blue masses rolled over the 
ridges east of the Groveton woods and 
prepared to settle the matter. They drew 
also from the country between Grove- 
ton and Thoroughfare Gap, leaving it 
open for Longstreet’s passage. 

During the night Stuart reformed on 
Jackson, Robertson’s brigade on the 
right, covering the turnpike, and Fitz 
Lee, returned from Burke’s station by a 
wide detour to the north, on the left, 
near Sudley Springs. Jackson made all 
things ready for the fight he expected. 
He relocated his batteries, massing them 
where the ground favored, and assigned 
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Stuart the additional mission of opening 
communication with Longstreet. There 
had been a great weight of anxiety on 
Jackson this night: with 20,000 men 
weakened by the casualties and strag. 
glers of the last four days, he stood to re. 
ceive the assault of Pope’s concentrated 
force. In case of disaster, he might fall 
back to the northwest, toward Aldie, 
and his wagons were gathered behind 
his left flank, ready to take that route. 

Pause now and look at the Second 
Manassas campaign, which is this day al- 
most finished. It started with the detail 
of Pope to command the Army of Vir. 
ginia at the end of June. It had crawled 
through July with small unimportant 
operations. The first battle was at 
Slaughter’s Mountain (also called Ce- 
dar Mountain), on g August, where 
Pope had his first actual contact with 
the Army of Northern Virginia. After 
that Pope’s fate began to close upon 
him. There was Lee, with Jackson in his 
left hand and Longstreet in his right, 
and Jeb Stuart going before. Once, be- 
hind the Rapidan, through Stuart’s mis- 
adventure, Pope escaped. Again, behind 
the Rappahannock, by reason of the 
rain-swollen streams, Pope was saved. 
Then he was reinforced until he out- 
numbered his gray enemy, but the initia- 
tive had passed from him: since Lee 
came upon his front he had moved to 
meet Lee’s ominous gestures—not Lee 
to meet his. Twice deflected from his 
purpose, Lee, with patience and con- 
summate skill, had drawn him again, 
deceived him, baffled ‘him, so that his 
own mistakes strengthened the Con 
federate strategy. Now, with a total i 
comprehension of his danger, he came 
down from the strong Centreville 
bridge, crossed Bull Run, and rushed to 
the final accounting. 

Isaiah has said: “For every battle of 
the warrior is with confused noise and 
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garments rolled in blood.” It is not nec- 
essary to go deeply into Second Manas- 
sas. When Jackson came out of the 
Groveton woods upon King’s unsuspi- 
cious column, on the 28th of August, he 
fixed the battle-field. During that night 
Pope’s tired divisions were brought into 
assault position—and all through the 
29th they pounded the inflexible Con- 
federate infantry in front of the Grove- 
ton ridge. While they fought in front, 
Jeb Stuart rode to meet Longstreet, 
swinging down from: Thoroughfare 
Gap: Longstreet, imperturbable and stol- 
id, was with Stuart on the pike at 
Gainesville in the forenoon. Stuart rode 
south of the pike for a mile and made a 
base for the Confederate flank on a knoll 
(they call it Stuart Hill to-day) looking 
toward Fitz-John Porter’s corps, which 
was advancing cautiously from Manas- 
sas Junction. Longstreet is deliberate, 
and Stuart, while he waits for the gray 
infantry, has an eye on Porter and sets 
his cavalry to dragging brush along the 
dusty roads. Porter sees the dust clouds 
and thinks, that’s lots of rebels getting 
into line—and lay inactive, though or- 
dered repeatedly by Pope to go forward, 
until, between noon and one o'clock, 
Longstreet was actually there. Lee has re- 
united his army, and now Pope is where 
he wants him. Pope can do his worst. 
Jackson held his lines against six great 
blue assaults; 30,000 good troops were 
wrecked by Jackson’s infantry and guns 
on this day. During the forenoon two 
blue brigades, deflected from his left at 
Sudley Springs, slid around his flank 
and threatened his ambulances and 
trains. Stuart, just then starting toward 
Gainesville, saw and reported them, and 
sent John Pelham and Major Patrick, 
with six companies of cavalry, to hold 
them until Jackson could get up some in- 
fantry. But the infantry were not need- 
ed: Pelham met them with a blaze of 
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canister, and the gray cavalry rode into 
their flank, making a great noise in the 
woods. They broke back and did not 
come again. Here Major Patrick, a very 
gallant officer of Stuart’s, was mortally 
wounded. “He lived long enough to 
witness the triumph of our arms, and ex- 
pired thus in the arms of victory. The 
sacrifice was noble, but the loss to us ir- 
reparable,” Stuart noted in his report. 

In the afternoon Lee wants a counter- 
stroke: orders Longstreet forward, but 
Longstreet demurs: he is not ready; he 
wants to reconnoitre; he wants this and 
that, and the day passes. He keeps his 
divisions out of sight behind the ridges; 
Pope does not know that he is there. 
Buford and Bayard are totally broken 
down; no scouts can pierce the screen 
Stuart has drawn around the flanks. 
Pope is confident; he has 30,000 more 
good infantry, or 50,000, if he needs 
them, and he concentrates again in the 
night, all on the front of Jackson. He 
will bag Jackson in the morning; he will 
then bag Longstreet, if Longstreet is 
up, which he doubts. Dawn discloses to 
him Jackson’s old lines, empty except 
for the dead. Only a few gray batteries 
stand impudent, in the eastern face of 
the raddled Groveton wood. The Au- 
gust sun rises; already the dead of yes- 
terday are blackening under it. Go for- 
ward, says Pope, jubilant behind his 
troops—go forward and pursue. 

Out storm the dense blue lines of bat- 
tle, short and thick, brigade on brigade, 


. division on division, with their bright 


flags and their bands, their mounted of- 
ficers and their deep cadenced shouting. 
Bugles peal in the Groveton woods; a 
lean gray line, with a glitter of bayonets 
along it, and the red Southern battle- 
flags above, shaken out in the early light, 
breaks from the woods and stands on 
the railroad line: Stonewall Jackson, 


where he stood before. Jackson’s bat- 
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teries, Stuart’s Horse Artillery, the sav- 
age Confederate muskets, threaten from 
the ridge; the blue people come on mag- 
nificently; there breaks a shattering tu- 
mult, and white smoke, fire-hearted, 
rolls up from Jackson’s line. The blue 
people drive home, reel back, reform, 
and come on again. Confusion, and 
strong crying; the Stars and Stripes and 
the Stars and Bars flap side by side in 
the battle-smoke; Jackson stands, but 
diminishing. In the afternoon, toward 
the right of his line, they break into him 
and he wigwags Lee for help. 

Lee sends to Longstreet; Longstreet, 
not yet engaged, sends Colonel Stephen 
D. Lee with a group of batteries, and 
they shred the Federal assault into frag- 
ments from the flank with long rafales 
of shell. It is time for the counter-stroke: 
Lee’s couriers gallop; Stuart’s brigades 
get to horse on either flank; Longstreet 
moves at last; and Jackson’s infantry 
rushes out from the railroad cut. From 
Sudley Springs down to Stuart’s Hill 
three miles of yelling gray line goes 
forward, their shadows long before them 
in the level evening light. Pope’s infan- 
try gives way from right to left, recedes 
from the Manassas Plain, abandoning 
guns and wounded, prisoners and flags. 
But Jackson’s much-enduring men were 
too spent to follow far, and Longstreet’s 
pursuit ended about Bull Run, with the 
dark. Stuart, with Robertson on the 
right, Fitz Lee on the left, snaps at the 
skirts of the Yankees all night, riding 
over and behind the Centreville ridge. 

There is preserved a glimpse of Stuart, 
this night, after the battle. Fitz Lee and 
Robertson were launched on their mis- 
sions: to slash at the heels of the retreat, 
to urge it along, to capture and destroy 
where they could. The major-general of 
cavalry, with his escort, elected to ride 
by the northern edge of the battle area, 
toward Chantilly, which is above Cen- 


treville, and after a night of large ac- 
tivity, in the very dark hour immedi- 
ately before dawn, Jeb Stuart and his 
people came to a plantation where 
friends of the family lived—folks who 
had been hospitable to young cavalry 
soldiers last winter, before Joe Johnston 
fell back to cover Richmond in the 
spring. Stuart says: “Let’s rouse them 
with a dulcet serenade—they’ve heard 
nothing but Yankees for so long that 
it'll be a treat to them”—and he led his 
group through the big gates and up to 
the side of the house. You imagine flow- 
ers of the old-fashioned garden kind, 
crushed under hoof, breathing small 
fragrances to mingle with the smell of 
sweated leather and unwashed men and 
animals, in the close, moonless dark. 
Sweeny spurred his horse to the centre, 
staff gathered, they all crowded in on 
the general, and Sweeny, with his banjo 
slung, struck a chord. Strong male 
voices, Jeb Stuart’s ringing baritone, 
Von Borcke’s mighty bass, and the 
croaks of anonymous cavalry officers 
and soldiers, bleared with dust and 
powder-smoke and battle-cries, swelled 
up in harsh, discordant chorus. The 
dogs of the household howled sympa- 
thetically under the porch. Windows 
rattled open, and alarmed heads were 
thrust out, and when the serenaders 
drew breath on the first strophe a qua- 
vering voice was heard: the gentleman 
of the plantation begged that the build- 
ing and the lives of its inmates be spared, 
in accordance with the usages of civi- 
lized warfare . . . peaceful citizens . . . 
no military . . . every demand will be 
met— The Major-General, Cavalry Di- 
vision, A. N. Va., had to identify him- 
self. The household, delighted, and re- 
lieved also, lit its candles, dressed, and 
hurried down to make him welcome. 
It was a long time since last spring. 
They gave him breakfast. 
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Although Ernest Hemingway is considered a master of the 





short story, he writes comparatively few. Here is his first 
since his novel, “A Farewell to Arms”: A French couple on 
the plains of Wyoming, bewildered by the vast country and 
its fantastic customs as contrasted with their neat and 
mellow native land. 





Wine of Wyoming 


BY ERNEST HEMINGWAY 


the mountains were a long way 

away and you could see snow on 
their tops, but they made no shadow, 
and in the valley the grain-fields were 
yellow, the road was dusty with cars 
passing, and all the small wooden houses 
at the edge of town were baking in the 
sun. There was a tree made shade over 
Fontan’s back porch and I sat there at a 
table and Madame Fontan brought up 
cold beer from the cellar. A motor-car 
turned off the main road and came up 
the side road, and stopped beside the 
house. Two men got out and came in 
through the gate. I put the bottles under 
the table. Madame Fontan stood up. 

“Where’s Sam?” one of the men ask- 
ed at the screen door. 

“He ain’t here. He’s at the mines.” 

“You got some beer?” 

“No. Ain’t got any beer. That’s a last 
bottle. All gone.” 

“What’s he drinking?” 

“That’s a last bottle. All gone.” 

“Go on, give us some beer. You know 
me.” 

“Ain’t got any beer. That’s a last bot- 
tle. All gone.” 

“Come on, let’s go some place where 
we can get some real beer,” one of them 
said, and they went out to the car. One 
of them walked unsteadily. The motor- 


I was a hot afternoon in Wyoming; 
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car jerked in starting, whirled on the 
road, and went on and away. 

“Put the beer on the table,” Madame 
Fontan said. “What’s the matter, yes, 
all right. What’s the matter? Don’t 
drink off the floor.” 

“I didn’t know who they were,” I 
said. 

“They’re drunk,” she said. “That's 
what makes the trouble. Then they go 
somewhere else and say they got it here. 
Maybe they don’t even remember.” She 
spoke French, but it was only French 
occasionally, and there were many Eng- 
lish words and some English construc- 
tions. 

“Where’s Fontan ?” 

“Tl fait du vendage. Oh, my God, il 
est crazy pour le vin.” 

“But you like the beer?” 

“Oui, j'aime la biére, mais Fontan, il 
est crazy pour le vin.” 

She was a plump old woman with a 
lovely ruddy complexion and white hair. 
She was very clean and the house was 
very clean and neat. She came from 
Lens. 

“Where did you eat?” 

“At the hotel.” 

“Mangez ici. Il ne faut pas manger 
a Vhdétel ou au restaurant. Mangez 
ici!” 

“I don’t want to make you trouble. 
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And besides they eat all right at the 
hotel.” 

“T never eat at the hotel. Maybe they 
eat all right there. Only once in my life 
I ate at a restaurant in America. You 
know what they gave me? They gave 
me pork that was raw!” 

“Really?” 

“I don’t lie to you. It was pork that 
wasn’t cooked! Et mon fils il est marié 
avec une américaine, et tout le temps il 
a mangé les beans en can.” 

“How long has he been married ?” 

“Oh, my God, I don’t know. His wife 
weighs two hundred twenty-five pounds. 
She don’t work. She don’t cook. She 
gives him beans en can.” 

“What does she do?” 

“All the time she reads. Rien que des 
books. Tout le temps elle stay in the bed 
and read books. Already she can’t have 
another baby. She’s too fat. There ain’t 
any room.” 

“What’s the matter with her?” 

“She reads books all the time. He’s a 
good boy. He works hard. He worked 
in the mines; now he works on a ranch. 
He never worked on a ranch before, 
and the man that owns the ranch said 
to Fontan that he never saw anybody 
work better on that ranch than that 
boy. Then he comes home and she feeds 
him nothing.” 

“Why doesn’t he get a divorce?” 

“He ain’t got no money to get a di- 
vorce. Besides, il est crazy pour elle.” 

“Is she beautiful ?” 

“He thinks so. When he brought her 
home I thought I would die. He’s such 
a good boy and works hard all the time 
and never run around or make any 
trouble. Then he goes away to work 
in the oil-fields and brings home this 
Indienne that weighs right then one 
hundred eighty-five pounds.” 

“Elle est Indienne?” 

“She’s Indian all right. My God, yes. 


All the time she says sonofabitch god- 
dam. She don’t work.” 

“Where is she now?” 

“Au show.” 

“Where’s that?” 

“Au show. Moving pictures. All she 
does is read and go to the show.” 

“Have you got any more beer?” 

“My God, yes. Sure. You come and eat 
with us to-night.” 

“All right. What should I bring?” 

“Don’t bring anything. Nothing at 
all. Maybe Fontan will have some of the 
wine.” 


That night I had dinner at Fontan’s. 
We ate in the dining-room and there 
was a clean table-cloth. We tried the new 
wine. It was very light and clear and 
good, and still tasted of the grapes. At 
the table there were Fontan and Ma- 
dame and the little boy, André. 

“What did you do to-day?” Fontan 
asked. He was an old man with a small 
mine-tired body, a drooping gray mus- 
tache, and bright eyes, and was from 
the Centre near Saint Etienne. 

“I worked on my book.” 

“Were your books all right?” asked 
Madame. 

“He means he writes a book like a 
writer. Un roman,” Fontan explained. 

“Pa, can I go to the show?” André 
asked. 

“Sure,” said Fontan. André turned to 
me. 

“How old do you think I am? Do you 
think I look fourteen years old?” He 
was a thin little boy, but his face look- 
ed sixteen. 

“Yes. You look fourteen.” 

“When I go to the show I crouch 
down like this and try to look small.” 
His voice was very high and breaking. 
“If I give them a quarter they keep it 
all but if I give them only fifteen cents 
they let me in all right.” 
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“I only give you fifteen cents, then,’ 
said Fontan. 

“No. Give me the whole quarter. I'll 
get it changed on the way.” 

“T] faut revenir tout de suite aprés le 
show,” Madame Fontan said. 

“I come right back.” André went out 
the door. The night was cooling outside. 
He left the door open and a cool breeze 
came in. 

“Mangez!” said Madame Fontan. 
“You haven’t eaten anything.” I had eat- 
en two helpings of chicken and French 
fried potatoes, three ears of sweet corn, 
some sliced cucumbers, and two help- 
ings of salad. 

“Perhaps he wants some kek,” Fontan 
said. 

“I should have gotten some kek for 
him,” Madame Fontan said. “Mangez 
du fromage. Mangez du crimcheez. 
Vous n’avez rien mangé. I ought have 
gotten kek. Americans always eat kek.” 

“Mais j'ai rudement bien mangé.” 

“Mangez! Vous n’avez rien mangé. 
Eat it all. We don’t save anything. Eat 
it all up.” 

“Eat some more salad,” Fontan said. 

“T’ll get some more beer,” Madame 
Fontan said. “If you work all day in a 
book-factory you get hungry.” 

“Elle ne comprend pas que vous étes 
écrivain,” Fontan said. He was a delicate 
old man who used the slang and knew 
the popular songs of his period of mili- 
tary service in the end of the 1890's. “He 
writes the books himself,” he explained 
to Madame. 

“You write the books yourself?” Ma- 
dame asked. 

“Sometimes.” 

“Oh!” she said. “Oh! You write them 
yourself. Oh! Well, you get hungry if 
you do that too. Mangez! Je vais cher- 
cher de la biére.” 

We heard her walking on the stairs to 
the cellar. Fontan smiled at me. He was 


very tolerant of people who had not his 
experience and worldly knowledge. 

When André came home from the 
show we were still sitting in the kitchen 
and were talking about hunting. 

“Labor day we all went to Clear 
Creek,” Madame said. “Oh, my God, 
you ought to have been there all right. 
We all went in the truck. Tout le monde 
est allé dans le truck. Nous sommes 
partis le dimanche. C’est le truck de 
Charley.” 

“On a mangé, on a bu du vin, de la 
biére, et il y avait aussi un francais qui 
a apporté de l’absinthe,” Fontan said. 
“Un francais de la Californie!” 

“My God, nous avons chanté. There’s 
a farmer comes to see what’s the matter, 
and we give him something to drink, 
and he stayed with us awhile. There was 
some Italians come too, and they want to 
stay with us too. We sung a song about 
the Italians and they don’t understand 
it. They didn’t know we didn’t want 
them, but we didn’t have nothing to do 
with them, and after a while they went 
away.” 

“How many fish did you catch?” 

“Trés peu. We went to fish a little 
while, but then we came back to sing 
again. Nous avons chanté, vous savez.” 

“In the night,” said Madame, “toutes 
les femmes dort dans le truck. Les 
hommes a cété du feu. In the night I 
hear Fontan come to get some more 
wine, and I tell him, Fontan, my God, 
leave some for to-morrow. To-morrow 
they won’t have anything to drink, and 
then they'll be sorry.” 

“Mais nous avons tout bu,” Fontan 
said. “Et le lendemain il ne reste rien.” 

“What did you do?” 

“Nous avons péché sérieusement.” 

“Good trout, all right, too. My God, 
yes. All the same; half-pound one 
ounce.” 

“How big?” 














“Half-pound one ounce. Just right to 
eat. All the same size; half-pound one 
ounce.” 

“How do you like America?” Fontan 
asked me. 

“It’s my country, you see. So I like it, 
because it’s my country. Mais on ne 
mange pas trés bien. D’antan, oui. Mais 
maintenant, no.” 

“No,” said Madame. “On ne mange 
pas bien.” She shook her head. “Et 
aussi, il y a trop de Polack. Quand j ‘étais 
petite ma mére m/a dit, ‘vous mangez 
comme les Polacks.’ Je n’ai jamais com- 
pris ce que c'est qu’un Polack. Mais 
maintenant en Amérique je comprends. 
Il y a trop de Polack. Et, my God, ils 
sont sales, les Polacks.” 

“Tt is fine for hunting and fishing,” I 
said. 

“Oui. Ca, c’est le meilleur. La chasse 
et la péche,” Fontan said. “Qu’est-ce que 
vous avez comme fusil ?” 

“A twelve-gauge pump.” 

“Tl est bon, le pump,” Fontan nodded 
his head. 

“Je veux aller 4 la chasse moi-méme,” 
André said in his high, little boy’s voice. 

“Tu ne peux pas,” Fontan said. He 
turned to me. 

“Tls sont des sauvages, les boys, vous 
savez. Ils sont des sauvages. Ils veulent 
shooter les uns les autres.” 

“Je veux aller tout seul,” André said, 
very shrill and excited. 

“You can’t go,” Madame Fontan said. 
“You are too young.” 

“Je veux aller tout seul,” André said 
shrilly. “Je veux shooter les rats d’eau.” 

“What are rats d’eau?” I asked. 

“You don’t know them? Sure you 
know them. What they call the musk- 
rats.” 

André had brought the twenty-two- 
caliber rifle out from the cupboard and 
was holding it in his hands under the 
light. 
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“Ils sont des sauvages,” Fontan ex- 
plained. “Ils veulent shooter les uns les 
autres.” 

“Je veux aller tout seul,” André shrill- 
ed. He looked desperately along the 
barrel of the gun. “Je veux shooter les 
rats d’eau. Je connais beaucoup de rats 
d’eau.” 

“Give me the gun,” Fontan said. He 
explained again to me. “They’re sav- 
ages. They would shoot one another.” 

André held tight on to the gun. 

“On peut looker. On ne fait pas de 
mal. On peut looker.” 

“Il est crazy pour le shooting,” Ma- 
dame Fontan said. “Mais il est trop 
jeune.” 

André put the twenty-two-caliber rifle 
back in the cupboard. 

“When I’m bigger I'll shoot the musk- 
rats and the jack-rabbits too,” he said 
in English. “One time I went out with 
papa and he shot a jack-rabbit just a lit- 
tle bit and I shot it and hit it.” 

“C’est vrai,” Fontan nodded. “II a tué 
un jack.” 

“But he hit it first,” André said. “I 
want to go all by myself and shoot all by 
myself. Next year I can do it.” He went 
over in a corner and sat down to read a 
book. I had picked it up when we came 
into the kitchen to sit after supper. It 
was a library book—“Frank on a Gun- 
boat.” 

“Tl aime les books,” Madame Fontan 
said. “But it’s better than to run around 
at night with the other boys and steal 
things.” 

“Books are all right,” Fontan said. 
“Monsieur il fait les books.” 

“Yes, that’s so, all right. But too many 
books are bad,” Madame Fontan said. 
“Ici, c’est une maladie, les books. C’est 
comme les churches. Ici il y a trop de 
churches. En France il y a seulement 
les catholiques et les protestants—et trés 
peu de protestants. Mais ici rien que de 
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churches. Quand j’étais venu ici je disais, 
oh, my God, what are all the churches?” 

“C’est vrai,” Fontan said. “Il y a trop 
de churches.” 

“The other day,” Madame Fontan 
said, “there was a little French girl here 
with her mother, the cousin of Fontan, 
and she said to me, ‘En Amérique il ne 
faut pas étre catholique. It’s not good to 
be catholique. The Americans don’t like 
you to be catholique. It’s like the dry 
law.’ I said to her, ‘What you going to 
be? Heh? It’s better to be catholique if 
you're catholique.’ But she said, “No, it 
isn’t any good to be catholique in 
America.’ But I think it’s better to be 
catholique if you are. Ce n’est pas bon de 
changer sa religion. My God, no.” 

“You go to the mass here?” 

“No. I don’t go in America, only 
sometimes in a long while. Mais je reste 
catholique. It’s no good to change the 
religion.” 

“On dit que Schmidt est catholique,” 
Fontan said. 

“On dit, mais on ne sait jamais,” Ma- 
dame Fontan said. “I don’t think 
Schmidt is catholique. There’s not many 
catholique in America.” 

“We are catholique,” I said. 

“Sure, but you live in France,” Ma- 
dame Fontan said. “Je ne crois pas que 
Schmidt est catholique. Did he ever live 
in France?” 

“Les Polacks sont catholiques,” Fon- 
tan said. 

“That’s true,” Madame Fontan said. 
“They go to church, then they fight 
with knives all the way home and kill 
each other all day Sunday. But they’re 
not real catholiques. They’re Polack 
catholiques.” 

“All catholiques are the same,” Fon- 
tan said. “One catholique is like an- 
other.” 

“I don’t believe Schmidt is catho- 
lique,” Madame Fontan said. “That’s 


awful funny if he’s catholique. Moi, je 
ne crois pas.” 

“Tl est catholique,” I said. 

“Schmidt is catholique,” Madame 
Fontan mused. “I wouldn’t have be- 
lieved it. My God, il est catholique.” 

“Marie va chercher de la biére,” Fon- 
tan said. “Monsieur a soif—moi aussi.” 

“Yes, all right,” Madame Fontan said 
from the next room. She went down- 
stairs and we heard the stairs creaking. 
André sat reading in the corner. Fontan 
and I sat at the table, and he poured the 
beer from the last bottle into our two 
glasses, leaving a little in the bottom. 

“C’est un bon pays pour la chasse,” 
Fontan said. “J’aime beaucoup shooter 
les canards.” 

“Mais il y a trés bonne chasse aussi en 
France,” I said. 

“C'est vrai,” Fontan said. “Nous avons 
beaucoup de gibier 1-bas.” 

Madame Fontan came up the stairs 
with the beer bottles in her hands. “Il 
est catholique,” she said. “My God, 
Schmidt est catholique.” 

“You think he'll be the President?” 
Fontan asked. 

“No,” I said. 


The next afternoon I drove out to 
Fontan’s, through the shade of the town, 
then along the dusty road, turning up 
the side road and leaving the car beside 
the fence. It was another hot day. Ma- 
dame Fontan came to the back door. 
She looked like Mrs. Santa Claus, clean 
and rosy-faced and white-haired, and 
waddling when she walked. 

“My God, hello,” she said. “It’s hot, 
my God.” She went back into the house 
to get some beer. I sat on the back porch 
and looked through the screen and the 
leaves of the tree at the heat and, away 
off, the mountains. There were furrow- 
ed brown mountains, and above them 
three peaks and a glacier with snow that 
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you could see through the trees. The 
snow looked very white and pure and 
unreal. Madame Fontan came out and 
put down the bottles on the table. 

“What you see out there?” 

“The snow.” 

“C'est joli, la neige.” 

“Have a glass, too.” 

“All right.” 

She sat down on a chair beside me. 
“Schmidt,” she said. “If he’s the Presi- 
dent, you think we get the wine and 
beer all right?” 

“Sure,” I said. “Trust Schmidt.” 

“Already we paid seven hundred fifty- 
five dollars in fines when they arrested 
Fontan. Twice the police arrested us 
and once the governments. All the mon- 
ey we made all the time Fontan worked 
in the mines and I did washing. We paid 
it all. They put Fontan in jail. Il n’a 
jamais fait de mal a personne.” 

“He’s a good man,” I said. “It’s a 
crime.” 

“We don’t charge too much money. 
The wine one dollar a litre. The beer ten 
cents a bottle. We never sell the beer 
before it’s good. Lots of places they sell 
the beer right away when they make it, 
and then it gives everybody a headache. 
What’s the matter with that? They put 
Fontan in jail and they take seven hun- 
dred fifty-five dollars.” 

“It’s wicked,” I said. “Where is Fon- 
tan?” 

“He stays with the wine. He has to 
watch it now to catch it just right,” she 
smiled. She did not think about the 
money any more. “Vous savez, il est 
crazy pour le vin. Last night he brought 
a little bit home with him, what you 
drank, and a little bit of the new. The 
last new. It ain’t ready yet, but he drank 
a little bit, and this morning he put a 
little bit in his coffee. Dans son café, vous 
savez! Il est crazy pour le vin! II est 
comme ¢a. Son pays est comme ¢a. 


Where I live in the north they don’t 
drink any wine. Everybody drinks beer. 
By where we lived there was a big brew- 
ery right near us. When I was a little 
girl I didn’t like the smell of the hops in 
the carts. Nor in the fields. Je n’aime pas 
les houblons. No, my God, not a bit. The 
man that owns the brewery said to me 
and my sister to go to the brewery and 
drink the beer, and then we'd like the 
hops. That’s true. Then we liked them 
all right. He had them give us the beer. 
We liked them all right then. But Fon- 
tan, il est crazy pour le vin. One time he 
killed a jack-rabbit and he wanted me to 
cook it with a sauce with wine, make a 
black sauce with wine and butter and 
mushrooms and onion and everything 
in it for the jack. My God, I make the 
sauce all right, and he eat it all and said, 
‘La sauce est mieux que le jack.’ Dans 
son pays c’est comme ¢a. II y a beaucoup 
de gibier et de vin. Moi, j'aime les pom- 
mes de terre, le saucisson, et la biére. 
C’est bon, la biére. C’est trés bon pour 
la santé.” 

“It’s good,” I said. “It and wine too.” 

“You're like Fontan. But there was 
a thing here that I never saw. I don’t 
think you’ve ever seen it either. There 
were Americans came here and they put 
whiskey in the beer.” 

“No,” I said. 

“Oui. My God, yes, that’s true. Et 
aussi une femme qui a vomis sur la 
table!” 

“Comment?” 

“C’est vrai. Elle a vomis sur la table. 
Et aprés elle a vomis dans ses shoes. And 
afterward they come back and say they 
want to come again and have another 
party the next Saturday, and I say no, 
my God, no! When they came I locked 
the door.” 

“They're bad when they’re drunk.” 

“In the winter-time when the boys go 
to the dance they come in the cars and 
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wait outside and say to Fontan, ‘Hey, 
Sam, sell us a bottle wine,’ or they buy 
the beer, and then they take the moon- 
shine out of their pockets in a bottle and 
pour it in the beer and drink it. My God, 
that’s the first time I ever saw that in my 
life. They put whiskey in the beer. My 
God, I don’t understand that!” 

“They want to get sick, so they'll 
know they’re drunk.” 

“One time a fellow comes here came 
to me and said he wanted me to cook 
them a big supper and they drink one 
two bottles of wine, and their girls come 
too, and then they go to the dance. All 
right, I said. So I made a big supper, 
and when they come already they drank 
a lot. Then they put whiskey in the 
wine. My God, yes. I said to Fontan, ‘On 
va étre malade!’ ‘Oui,’ il dit. Then these 
girls were sick, nice girls too, all-right 
girls. They were sick right at the table. 
Fontan tried to take them by the arm 
and show them where they could be 
sick all right in the cabinet, but the fel- 
lows said no, they were all right right 
there at the table.” 

Fontan had come in. “When they 
come again I locked the door. ‘No,’ I 
said. ‘Not for hundred fifty dollars.’ My 
God, no.” 

“There is a word for such people 
when they do like that, in French,” 
Fontan said. He stood looking very old 
and tired from the heat. 

“What?” 

“Cochon,” he said delicately, hesitat- 
ing to use such a strong word. “They 
were like the cochon. C’est un mot trés 
fort,” he apologized, “mais vomir sur la 
table—” he shook his head sadly. 

“Cochons,” I said. “That’s what they 
are—cochons. Salauds.” 

The grossness of the words was dis- 
tasteful to Fontan. He was glad to speak 
of something else. 

“Il y a des gens trés gentils, trés sen- 
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sibles, qui vient aussi,” he said. “There 
are officers from the fort. Very nice men. 
Good fellas. Everybody that was ever in 
France they want to come and drink 
wine. They like wine all right.” 

“There was one man,” Madame Fon- 
tan said, “and his wife never lets him get 
out. So he tells her he’s tired, and goes 
to bed, and when she goes to the show 
he comes straight down here sometimes 
in his pyjamas just with a coat over 
them. ‘Maria, some beer,’ he says, ‘for 
God’s sake.’ He sits in his pyjamas and 
drinks the beer, and then he goes up to 
the fort and gets back in bed before his 
wife comes home from the show.” 

“C'est un original,” Fontan said, 
“mais vraiment gentil. He’s a nice fella.” 

“My God, yes, nice fella all right,” 
Madame Fontan said. “He’s always in 
bed when his wife gets back from the 
show.” 

“I have to go away to-morrow,” I said. 
“To the Crow Reservation. We go there 
for the opening of the prairie-chicken 
season.” 

“Yes? You come back here before you 
go away. You come back here all 
right?” 

“Absolutely.” 

“Then the wine will be done,” Fon- 
tan said. “We'll drink a bottle together.” 

“Three bottles,” Madame Fontan said. 

“T’ll be back,” I said. 

“We count on you,” Fontan said. 


“Good night,” I said. 


We got in early in the afternoon from 
the shooting-trip. We had been up that 
morning since five o'clock. The day be- 
fore we had had good shooting, but that 
morning we had not seen a prairie- 
chicken. Riding in the open car, we were 
very hot and we stopped to eat our 
lunch out of the sun, under a tree be- 
side the road. The sun was high and 
the patch of shade was very small. We 
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ate sandwiches and crackers with sand- 
wich filling on them, and were thirsty 
and tired, and glad when we finally were 
out and on the main road back to town. 
We came up behind a prairie-dog town 
and stopped the car to shoot at the 
prairie-dogs with the pistol. We shot 
two, but then stopped, because the bul- 
lets that missed glanced off the rocks and 
the dirt, and sung off across the fields, 
and beyond the fields there were some 
trees along a watercourse, with a house, 
and we did not want to get in trouble 
from stray bullets going toward the 
house. So we drove on, and finally were 
on the road coming down-hill toward 
the outlying houses of the town. Across 
the plain we could see the mountains. 
They were blue that day, and the snow 
on the high mountains shone like glass. 
The summer was ending, but the new 
snow had not yet come to stay on the 
high mountains; there was only the old 
sun-melted snow and the ice, and from 
a long way away it shone very brightly. 
We wanted something cool and some 
shade. We were sunburned and our lips 
blistered from the sun and alkali dust. 
We turned up the side road to Fontan’s, 
stopped the car outside the house, and 
went in. It was cool inside the dining- 
room. Madame Fontan was alone. 
“Only two bottles beer,” she said. 
“Tt’s all gone. The new is no good yet.” 
I gave her some birds. “That’s good,” 
she said. “All right. Thanks. That’s 
good.” She went out to put the birds 
away where it was cooler. When we 
finished the beer I stood up. “We have 
to go,” I said. 
“You come back to-night all ‘right? 
Fontan he’s going to have the wine.” 
“We'll come back before we go away.” 
“You go away?” 
“Yes. We have to leave in the morn- 
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“That’s too bad you go away. You 
come to-night. Fontan will have the 
wine. We'll make a féte before you go.” 

“We'll come before we go.” 

But that afternoon there were tele. 
grams to send, the car to be gone over, 
—a tire had been cut by a stone and 
needed vulcanizing,—and, without the 
car, I walked into the town, doing things 
that had to be done before we could go. 
When it was supper-time I was too tired 
to go out. We did not want a foreign 
language. All we wanted was to go early 
to bed. 

As I lay in bed before I went to sleep, 
with all the things of the summer piled 
around ready to be packed, the windows 
open and the air coming in cool from 
the mountains, I thought it was a shame 
not to have gone to Fontan’s—but in a 
little while I was asleep. The next day 
we were busy all morning packing and 
ending the summer. We had lunch and 
were ready to start by two o'clock. 

“We must go and say good-by to the 
Fontans,” I said. 

“Yes, we must.” 

“['m afraid they expected us last 
night.” 

“I suppose we could have gone.” 

“I wish we'd gone.” 

We said good-by to the man at the 
desk at the hotel, and to Larry and our 
other friends in the town, and then drove 
out to Fontan’s. Both Monsieur and Ma- 
dame were there. They were glad to see 
us. Fontan looked old and tired. 

“We thought you would come last 
night,” Madame Fontan said. “Fontan 
had three bottles of wine. When you did 
not come he drank it all up.” 

“We can only stay a minute,” I said. 
“We just came to say good-by. We want- 
ed to come last night. We intended to 
come, but we were too tired after the 
trip.” 
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“Go get some wine,” Fontan said. 
“There is no wine. You drank it all 
Fontan looked very upset. 

“T’ll go get some,” he said. “I'll just be 
gone a few minutes. I drank it up last 
night. We had it for you.” 

“I knew you were tired. ‘My God,’ I 
sid, ‘they’re too tired all right to 
come,” Madame Fontan said. “Go get 
some wine, Fontan.” 

“T’ll take you in the car,” I said. 

“All right,” Fontan said. “That way 
we'll go faster.” 

We drove down the road in the mo- 
tor-car and turned up a side road about 
amile away. 

“You'll like that wine,” Fontan said. 
‘It's come out well. You can drink it 
for supper to-night.” 

We stopped in front of a frame house. 
Fontan knocked on the door. There was 
no answer. We went around to the back. 
The back door was locked too. There 
were empty tin cans around the back 
door. We looked in the window. There 
was nobody inside. The kitchen was 
dirty and sloppy, but all the doors and 
windows were tight shut. 

“That son of a bitch. Where is she 
gone out?” Fontan said. He was desper- 
ate, 

“I know where I can get a key,” he 
said. “You stay here.” I watched him go 
down to the next house down the road, 
knock on the door, talk to the woman 
who came out, and finally come back. 
He had a key. We tried it on the front 
door and the back, but it wouldn’t work. 

“That son of a bitch,” Fontan said. 
‘She’s gone away somewhere.” 

Looking through the window I could 
see where the wine was stored. Close to 
the window you could smell the inside 
of the house. It smelled sweet and sick- 
ish like an Indian house. Suddenly Fon- 
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tan took a loose board and commenced 
digging at the earth beside the back 
door. 

“I can get in,” he said. “Son of a bitch, 
I can get in.” 

There was a man in the back yard of 
the next house doing something to one 
of the front wheels of an old Ford. 

“You better not,” I said. “That man 
will see you. He’s watching.” 

Fontan straightened up. “We'll try the 
key once more,” he said. We tried the 
key and it did not work. It turned half- 
way in either direction. 

“We can’t get in,” I said. “We better 
go back.” 

“T'll dig up the back,” Fontan offered. 

“No, I wouldn’t let you take the 
chance.” 

“Tll do it.” 

“No,” I said. “That man would see. 
Then they would seize it.” 

We went out to the car and drove 
back to Fontan’s, stopping on the way 
to leave the key. Fontan did not say any- 
thing but swear in’English. He was in- 
coherent and crushed. We went in the 
house. 

“That son of a bitch!” he said. “We 
couldn’t get the wine. My own wine that 
I made.” 

All the happiness went from Madame 
Fontan’s face. Fontan sat down in a 
corner with his head in his hands. 

“We must go,” I said. “It doesn’t make 
any difference about the wine. You 
drink to us when we’re gone.” 

“Where did that crazy go?” Madame 
Fontan asked. 

“T don’t know,” Fontan said. “I don’t 
know where she go. Now you go away 
without any wine.” 

“That’s all right,” I said. 

“That’s no good,” Madame Fontan 
said. She shook her head. 

“We have to go,” I said. “Good-by 
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times.” 

Fontan shook his head. He was dis- 
graced. Madame Fontan looked sad. 

“Don’t feel bad about the wine,” I 
said. 

“He wanted you to drink his wine,” 
Madame Fontan said. “You can come 
back next year?” 

“No. Maybe the year after.” 

“You see?” Fontan said to her. 

“Good-by,” I said. “Don’t think about 
the wine. Drink some for us when we’re 
gone.” Fontan shook his head. He did 
not smile. He knew when he was ruined. 

“That son of a bitch,” Fontan said to 
himself. 

“Last night he had three‘bottles,” Ma- 
dame Fontan said to comfort him. He 
shook his head. 

“Good-by,” he said. 

Madame Fontan had tears in her eyes. 

“Good-by,” she said. She felt badly for 
Fontan. 

“Good-by,” we said. We all felt very 
badly. They stood in the doorway and 
we got in, and I started the motor. We 
waved. They stood together sadly on the 
porch. Fontan looked very old, and Ma- 
dame Fontan looked sad. She waved to 
us and Fontan went in the house. We 
turned up the road. 

“They felt so badly. Fontan felt terri- 
bly.” 

“We ought to have gone last night.” 

“Yes, we ought to have.” 


WINE OF WYOMING 


We were through the town and out 
on the smooth road beyond, with the 
stubble of grain-fields on each side and 
the mountains off to the right. It looked 
like Spain, but it was not Spain. 

“T hope they have a lot of good luck.” 

“They won't,” I said, “and Schmidt 
won't be President either.” 

The cement road stopped. The road 
was gravelled now and we left the plain 
and started up between two foot-hills; 
the road in a curve and commencing 
to climb. The soil of the hills was red, 
the sage grew in gray clumps, and as 
the road rose we could see across the 
hills and away across the plain of the 
valley to the mountains. They were far. 
ther away now and they looked more 
like Spain than ever. The road curved 
and climbed again, and ahead there 
were some grouse dusting in the road. 
They flew as we came toward them, 
their wings beating fast, then sailing in 
long slants, and lit on the hillside below. 

“They are so big and lovely. They're 
bigger than European partridges.” 

“It’s a fine country for la chasse, Fon- 
tan says.” 

“And when the chasse is gone?” 

“They'll be dead then.” 

“The boy won't.” 

“There’s nothing to prove he won't 
be,” I said. 

“We ought to have gone last night.” 

“Oh, yes,” I said. “We ought to have 
gone.” 


She che she the che tho dhe 
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As I Like It 


BY WILLIAM LYON PHELPS 








HATEVER may be the present 

\ \ / and future attitude of sophisti- 

cated society toward religious 
faith, there is no doubt that intelligent 
interest in religion is increasing. If many 
men and women seem to be able to live 
without religious faith, they do not live 
without thinking about it. Among the 
enormous number of recent publica- 
tions, I will select four works, which re- 
spectively represent fairly common 
points of view. 

My friend H. L. Mencken, who is 
adored by many, beloved by many, 
feared by many, hated by many, de- 
spised by many, and known to all, has 
recently published a book called “Trea- 
tise on the Gods.” Its vivacious style 
does not conceal, does not attempt to 
conceal, the seriousness of its purpose. 
Its purpose is to destroy organized reli- 
gion; to convince every one that church- 
es and church-going are absurd, that 
prayer is ridiculous, that any hope for 
communication of any sort with a Di- 
vine Power is vain. 

Although I have never seen Mr. 
Mencken in the flesh, I am quite sure I 
should enjoy doing so. He is a good fel- 
low. I admire the spirit of much of his 
writing, for I believe he has never writ- 
ten anything except out of sincere con- 
viction, and his convictions are based on 
study and thought. I disagree with his 
attitude toward religion; but I admire 
his hatred of hypocrisy, his hatred of 
zeal without knowledge, and his ruth- 
less exposures of vulgarity in church-ad- 


vertising and in sermons and prayers. 
Furthermore, if I myself were as devoid 
of religious faith as he is, and firmly be- 
lieved it to be a delusion, as he does, I 
should not be afraid to take his position 
and attack Christianity vigorously. 
When Thomas Carlyle was asked by a 
bewildered parent, “Shall I teach my 
babies to say their prayers?” the grim 
Scotsman replied, “Yes, if you absolutely 
believe in praying yourself, and practise 
it. Otherwise, not.” Nothing seems to 
me more futile than for fathers and 
mothers who never pray themselves, to 
insist on their children praying; for 
parents who never go to church, to send 
their children thither. Thus the chil- 
dren look upon church-going as one of 
the innumerable penalties of childhood, 
which they will escape in maturity. 

It is also interesting to observe in Mr. 
Mencken’s book that he regards the 
New Testament as the most beautiful 
literature in the world and the Gospels 
as supreme. The Gospels are indeed 
unique in many ways, and especially I 
think in this. Ordinarily a book that ap- 
peals most of all to the humble, the un- 
lettered, the uneducated, does not ap- 
peal to men and women of intellectual 
power and fastidious taste. Whereas the 
words of Our Lord, which are the men- 
tal furniture and daily delight of mil- 
lions of the “common people” are pas- 
sionately admired by the most advanced 
and cultivated minds. Mr. Mencken 
places them as literature above Shake- 
speare and Homer. 
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He selects as the finest masterpiece 
the world has ever seen the story in St. 
John’s Gospel of the woman taken in 
adultery. But here is a curious thing; 
Mr. Mencken admires this not only for 
its beauty of style, but because Our 
Lord in his boundless charity rebuked 
the sanctimonious intolerance and cru- 
elty of those who were about to mur- 
der their helpless victim. Yet if Mr. 
Mencken had been there himself, he 
would have been the only one who had 
the right to hurl the venomous stone. 
Jesus said, “Let him that is without sin 
cast the first stone.” Now if there is one 
thing certain, it is that Mr. Mencken be- 
lieves himself to be without sin. He has 
no sense of sin at all; no consciousness of 
guilt. Therefore—— 

Are there any people who do not need 
religion? Of course there are. All those 
who firmly believe they are doing their 
best, all those who are certain of their 
superiority, all those who regard them- 
selves with complacency, all those who 
feel no desire or necessity for improve- 
ment, they will manage without religion. 

Another recent book is called “The 
Passion Week,” which incidentally for 
accuracy should have been called “The 
Holy Week.” This is written by Walter 
E. Bundy, and is seriously recommend- 
ed to ministers, Sunday-schools, Bible 
classes, and so on. I prefer Mr. Menck- 


en’s book, for I think clergymen, stu- © 


dents of religion, and devout people in 
general, would get more out of it. Mr. 
Bundy takes the attitude, so common to- 
day among Protestant ministers and pro- 
fessors of divinity, that there was noth- 
ing “supernatural” in the Gospels or in 
the life of Christ. That he died on the 
cross and was buried, they believe. Even 
Mr. Mencken says no intelligent person 
to-day believes that Jesus was a myth, 
although he seems to have forgotten the 
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late George Brandes, who maintained 
with his dying breath that Jesus never 
lived at all. 

The book I am now discussing at- 
tempts to rationalize that last week, at- 
tempts to explain what happened. Jesus 
performed no miracles; he did not rise 
from the dead. Yet this book is to be the 
companion of professional preachers of 
the Christian religion, and of Sunday. 
school teachers. Now if Our Lord did 
not rise from the dead, there is no use in 
getting excited about the Christian reli- 
gion. We might just as well go to church 
and sing hymns in honor of Emerson, 
Socrates, and Confucius—excellent fel- 
lows, all of them; and who in one respect 
were better morally than Jesus, for the 
last thing they would have claimed was 
that they were divine. If there is no su- 
pernatural foundation for the Christian 
religion, then the sensible thing to do is 
to get along as best we can, without the 
assistance of an expensive church, a paid 
professional expounder, and a ritual that 
solemnly recites a fairy tale. 

Why do so many Catholics go to 
church and why do so many Protestants 
stay away? The answer is obvious. If the 
minister himself does not believe in the 
divine origin of the Christian religion, 
or in the future life, why listen to a 
moral homily or a lecture on social 
science ? 

The third book is called “Who Moved 
the Stone?” and is written by an Eng- 
lishman named Frank Morison. He be- 
gan his studies of the Resurrection in 
scepticism and ended in belief. This 
book, written in the manner of a lawyer 
marshalling evidence, is the statement 
of his convictions. Even as Lord Charn- 
wood began his studies of the Fourth 
Gospel with the intellectual detachment 
of a professional biographer and ended 
by believing in the story (see his book, 
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“According to Saint John”), so Frank 
Morison, in a clear, logical, unemotional 
style, states the case for an intelligent be- 
lief in the Resurrection. 

I find this book thrilling. It is all the 
more impressive because it is free from 
sentimentality. The book leads steadily 
and logically to the climax of the great- 
est drama in history. 

Robert Norwood, poet and man of 
letters, rector of St. Bartholomew’s in 
New York, has published a little book, 
called “His Glorious Body,” which I 
recommend to the faint-hearted. It is 
inspiring, because a renewed faith seems 
to have inspired its author. Mr. Morison 
and Doctor Norwood deal with the 
same theme in different ways; and it is 
well to read the marshalling of evidence 
first and the spiritual results of it second. 

Thomas Hardy loved the English 
church service, and was a frequent visi- 
tor. He deeply regretted that the Catho- 
lic Church did not “rationalize” its 
faith; and also that the Church of Eng- 
land did not revise its creed, so that per- 
sons who had no belief in a God of Per- 
sonality or in anything supernatural, or 
in a future life, might be honest com- 
municants. He really thought churches 
of that kind would be crowded with 
worshippers because there are so many 
people without faith. There are indeed; 
but why should they waste their time 
going to church? They would get more 
out of a symphony concert. You might 
as well expect a Unitarian “revival.” 

Now, as a matter of fact, if the Roman 
Catholics “rationalized” their faith, they 
would scuttle the ship. All the talk to- 
day about neglect of church-going, and 
so on, applies only to us Protestants. The 
Catholics need no sympathy because 
they have no problem. Not only are 
the Catholic churches crowded—I have 
never attended one that was not—but 
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they are steadily increasing in number. 
When I was a boy in New Haven, there 
were only three Catholic churches in 
town; now there are thirty. 

But an even more astounding fact, a 
fact that seems to me to have enormous 
significance, is the Catholic rise in so- 
cial prestige. When I was a child, I was 
ignorant of European conditions, and 
of the real nature of Catholic Christian 
worship. I honestly believed there were 
no intelligent Catholics; I thought all 
Catholics were ignorant, that they all be- 
longed to the class of unskilled laborers. 
I was not acquainted with a single Cath- 
olic family of any social consequence. 

To-day the situation is totally differ- 
ent. At Yale there are far more Catho- 
lic undergraduates than there are Bap- 
tists; one meets intelligent Catholics 
everywhere; and in England such dis- 
tinguished men of letters as G. K. Ches- 
terton, Maurice Baring, Compton Mack- 
enzie, Alfred Noyes, Sheila Kaye-Smith, 
all brought up otherwise, have joined 
the Catholic Church. 

The last thing I wish to suggest is so- 
cial snobbery; I do not care a rap for 
any one’s social position, unless there 
are brains and character behind it. What 
I wish to emphasize as a fact of deepest 
significance is the enormous elevation in 
social and intellectual distinction which 
I have seen in the Catholic Church. 

If this had been accomplished accord- 
ing to the wish of Thomas Hardy, that 
is, if in order to secure recruits from 
persons of intellectual and social pres- 
tige the Catholic Church had revised 
its creed, or had made compromises with 
the world, that would have helped to 
prove something other than it has 
proved. But the Catholic Church has 
made no deductions from its faith; it 
has made no compromises; it does not 
take any converts on their terms. It takes 
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them all, poor and rich, cultivated and 
ignorant, on its terms. 

Many Protestant ministers, and many 
professors in Protestant seminaries, re- 
gard faith in the divinity of Christ, in a 
personal God, and in the future life as 
unintelligent; if they think so, then they 
are correct in not believing in any of 
these. But is it intelligent to continue in 
their profession as ministers and teach- 
ers of future ministers? For the real diff- 
culty with Protestantism to-day is not in 
the pews but in the pulpit. The hungry 
sheep look up and are not fed. 

No one should be forced to believe 
anything; no one should pretend to be- 
lieve anything; but a preacher and pas- 
tor who has only a hazy notion of a 
“stream of beneficence” (for which, 
incidentally, outside of religious faith, 
there is no sufficient evidence) is as 
grotesquely unfitted for his job as a man 
with no knowledge of mathematics is 
unfitted for civil engineering. 

The chief reason, I think, why so 
many persons are added to the Catho- 
lic Church is not because of the ritual, 
beautiful and impressive as that is; it is 
because the Catholics put religion first. 
It is refreshing to enter a Catholic church 
and breathe an atmosphere of faith. 

My friend and neighbor Mr. Hen- 
shaw Ward, who lives across the street, 
has an interesting article in the June 
ScripNEr’s called “The Disappearance 
of God.” He points out, with his accus- 
tomed frankness, some important facts. 
However, in his essay, there is one rath- 
er remarkable omission. There is no 
mention of Christ. Now it is not in the 
least necessary for any Christian to de- 
fine God. The Christian Church is 
founded on faith in Christ. 

Does all this mean that I am “going 
over to Rome”? It assuredly does not. 
I admire the Catholics for many things, 
and for one thing most of all; but I shall 
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stay where I was brought up, and wher 
I am. And there ought always to be 
some stout-hearted Protestants like m 
who love the Catholics and the Catholic 
Church, n’est-ce pas? 

The death of my friend, the famous 
research scientist, William J. Matheson, 
is a great loss; he was a very remarkable 
person. I rejoice to see he left money to 
Protestant and to Catholic churches, 


An exciting and intentionally irrita- 
ing book is “The Awakening College,” 
by the ex-president of the University of 
Michigan, C. C. Little. He steps on 
everybody’s toes except those of the un. 
dergraduates, in whom he has implicit 
faith. I disagree with many things in 
this highly charged work, but I admir 
its spirit. It has done me good and no 
harm; which is the effect it will have on 
all minds not impervious to new ideas. 

In reading the latest mystery story 
by the incomparable S. S. Van Dine, | 
mean “The Scarab Murder Case,” | am 
once more lost in admiration of his inge- 
nuity, although I should admire Philo 
Vance just as much if he pronounced 
words like a normal New Yorker. Thi 
story gets better as it moves along. ln 
thinking over all his books the other day, 
trying to pick out my favorite, I vote for 
“The Greene Murder Case.” Never shall 
I forget that lamblike devilish girl. 

As is well known, Anthony Trollope 
injured his reputation by his Autobi 
ography, where he insisted that his work 
was purely mechanical, so many lin¢s 
an hour. His masterpieces belie his thee 
ry. But I have just read “Cousin Hen- 
ry,” which he wrote late in life; in thi 
book it is certain that he wrote by rote, 
extending the material for a very shor 
story into a novel. Yet even here the 
characters are all real. 

A good story of the war, which is prac 
tically a diary, is “A Generation Miss 
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ing,” by Carroll Carstairs, an American 
who lived in England, and who fought 
and bled. It bears the imprint of truth 
and is exceedingly well written. 

A sprightly novel, original and unex- 
pected in dialogue and incident, is “Co- 
Stars,” by Will W. Whalen. The leading 
stock actress is a fine woman, and her 
conversations with Oscar Wilde are well 
done. 

“A Candle in the Wilderness,” by Ir- 
ving Bacheller, is the best book he has 
written, better than “Eben Holden,” 
which gave him a wide reputation many 
years ago. This is an exciting yarn, and 
also gives one an excellent picture of 
the actual social life of the Massachu- 
setts Puritans in the seventeenth cen- 
tury. 

“She Knew She Was Right,” by the 
late Jesse L. Williams, whose death was 
a loss to American letters, is a diverting 
and brilliant novel. I shall not forget in 
a long time his immaculate and terri- 
fying heroine. 

“Black Genesis,” by S. G. Stoney and 
G. M. Shelby, is a remarkable series of 
pictures of Southern negroes and their 
vernacular versions of the Bible stories. 
It is of especial interest at this moment, 
synchronizing with the successful play 
“Green Pastures.” ...I wish there 
might be a revival of “The Wisdom 
Tooth,” written by Marc Connolly, au- 
thor of “Green Pastures.” 

Edith Sitwell’s “Alexander Pope” is 
written with consummate art. But it is 
more Sitwell than Pope. 

The admirable English journalist 
R. A. J. Walling, of Devon, writes de- 
lightful murder stories. His name on 
the title-page is a guarantee of interest. 
Try “That Dinner at Bardolph’s” and 
you will be hungry for more. 

L. V. Jacks’s “Xenophon” interested 
me enormously, taking me back to high- 
school Greek, when we used to proceed 
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painfully through the underbrush until 
we came upon that blessed enteuthen 
exelaunei, when we shot through three 
or four lines without an effort. This bi- 
ography is steadily interesting, and takes 
its place with Captain Liddell Hart’s 
book on Scipio, “A Greater than Napo- 
leon,” and E. F. Benson’s “Alcibiades.” 

A new biography of one of the best 
Presidents this country ever had, Ruth- 
erford B. Hayes, has appeared from the 
learned and impartial mind of H. J. 
Eckenrode. It is a valuable contribution 
to American history. 

Another group of fine murder thrill- 
ers: “The Gang Smasher,” by Hugh 
Clevely; “Trackless Death,” by A. Liv- 
ingston; “Murder Backstairs,” by Anne 
Austin; “The Men on the Dead Man’s 
Chest,” by C. Raymond; “The Rhodo- 
dendron Man,” by J. A. Tyson; “Some- 
where in This House,” by Rufus King, 
a veritable hair-raiser. 


With reference to the double posses- 
sive, the following interesting letter 
comes from John Galsworthy: 


About that letter you “respectfully refer” to 
me from one Miss Florence E. Paton of Laur- 
ium, Mich.: 

Well, you see, as is very common with read- 
ers she (in the instance given) confuses the 
author with the character speaking. That 
double possessive is very common in current 
English speech. I should say people use about 
six of the single possessive to about half a 
dozen of the double possessive; and the ex- 
ample she quotes is a perfect specimen of the 
practice. 

I’m not going to say however that I wouldn’t 
be capable of using it myself; such is the force 
and attraction of corruptions, and I am, alas, 
the least precise of persons. 


From Miss Winifred F. Watts, of the 
University of California, Los Angeles: 


I am moved to voice a protest against that 
protest of Miss F. E. Paton’s in the May 
number of Scripner’s regarding double pos- 
sessives. 
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Mr. Galsworthy writes idiomatic, spoken 
English, as a man writes his mother tongue, 
instinctively, by ear, and not with the analyti- 
cal eye of the too-too-utterly purist gramma- 
rian. 

Miss Paton can find “no authority and no 
reason for this.” What have either authority 
or reason to do with idiomatic English? Why 
does the American mind seek so earnestly for 
authority and lean so heavily on reason? 

An idiom cannot be translated literally into 
another tongue, nor explained logically in its 
own. 

Is not the expression justified by conversa- 
tional usage in good society? Besides, Mr. 
Galsworthy is writing conversation in the 
passage Miss Paton quotes. 


Miss Helen Derby, of Catasauqua, 
Pa., writes: 


You include, in the May “As I Like It,” a 
letter of Miss Florence Paton, commenting 
upon the use of the double possessive. Am I 
mistaken in suggesting that Miss Paton should 
herself take note of her own grammatical er- 
rors, and remember that a word ending in the 
letter “s” needs only a subsequent apostrophe 
to denote possession, and not an apostrophe 


and “‘s” (see “Uncle Soames’s”)? 


As for myself, I always use “s” apostro- 
66.99 e 


phe “s”; and how I hate to see my own 
name spelled Phelp’s. 


Miss Edna I. Asmus, of Chicago, 
writes: 


It was your comment some months ago on 
The Forsyte Saga and A Modern Comedy 
that induced me to purchase both books. I 
became acquainted with Galsworthy in a 
drama course during my senior year at the 
university. When I turned the last page of 
A Modern Comedy I felt bereft. . . . It was 
like bidding farewell to fine old friends. And 
I have never ceased talking of the Forsytes 
as we do of flesh and blood people we have 
known! On the strength of that experience I 
purchased Galsworthy’s Caravan! 

You can guess with what sympathy I read 
Book Madness in the current issue of Scris- 
NER’s. For in that Mr. Cohn tells of his acqui- 
sition of a Galsworthy library comprised of 
editions about which most of us may only 
dream! 
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From Mrs. J. W. McNair, of Scars. 
dale, New York: 


I have come across your story—in connec. 
tion with a reference to Gladstone as a mod- 
erate drinker—of a member of the House of 
Representatives who referred to his glass of 
liquor as “cold tea.” You said that you would 
have admired him if he had said that what he 
drank was nobody’s business. I cannot te- 
frain from telling you a story of a cousin of 
mine, a true Virginia gentleman, now over 
ninety years old. (He left the University of 
Virginia—where he studied under Gilder. 
sleeve and McGuffey—to fight for what he 
believed was right.) He has always taken his 
dram before dinner but is certainly not a heavy 
drinker. One Sunday as he was leaving the 
Episcopal Church he met a Methodist friend 
and invited him home for dinner. The friend 
accepted and said that he would bring with 
him the Methodist Bishop who was visiting 
him. Then remembering Cousin Prov’s cus- 
tom he asked, “But how about your drink— 
and the Bishop?” “Well,” replied Cousin 
Prov, “I have been drinking in the sight of 
the Lord for over sixty years, and I see no rea- 
son why I should fear a Bishop.” 

Isn’t that true integrity? 


From Henry N. Ogden, Professor of 
Sanitary Engineering at Cornell: 


You will be interested I am sure to know 
that yesterday as I was reading, with the 
greatest interest, your interpretation of the 
significance of “Humanism” in the current 
number of Scrisner’s, I received a letter from 
the Warden of St. Stephen’s College contain- 
ing this sentence: “The Commencement ad- 
dress will be given by Doctor Paul Elmer 
More, undoubtedly the /eader of the new Hv- 
manist movement. It will be the best com- 
mencement from an intellectual point of view 
that the college has ever had.” 


Norman W. C. MacDonald, Yale 
1928, now in the Harvard School of 
Business Administration, writes: 


The discussion of onion soup interested me 
and I think that I can give you a valuable tip. 
I have tried this truly wonderful soup in Les 
Halles in Paris, in Germany, and in many 
parts of this country, but have yet to get bet- 
ter than is served in Boston at the Loch Ober 
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Café in Winter Place (between Boylston and 
Washington on Winter Street). This old and 
excellent restaurant serves the soup in the 
traditional earthenware pots and I assure you 
that it is worth trying the next time you are in 
Boston. 


I have been afraid that William De 
Morgan’s splendid novel “Joseph 


Vance,” first published in 1906, was for- 
gotten; hence it pleases me to see in a 
British catalogue that a copy of the first 
edition fetches ten guineas. I obtained 
my own copy for a much smaller sum. 


Robert R. Reed, of Washington, Pa., 
hopes I will found a club of the “sub- 
conscious poets.” Half awakening one 
morning, he heard himself say these 
words: 

Let her lean her heavy arm upon you, 
God knows best, 


Until the Schuylkill River’s President’s Widow 
Goes to her berning rest. 


I do not know what this means, and I 
do not care. But the lines contain more 
poetry and more sense than anything I 
have ever read by Gertrude Stein. 

One of the finest poems written sub- 
consciously is at the end of the Oxford 
Book of English Verse, in my edition 
marked anonymous. It was dreamed 
by Blackmore, the author of “Lorna 
Doone.” He sent it to the Atheneum, 
but refused to take any money for it, as 
he did not feel that he could claim any 
credit for its authorship. It is the poem 
beginning 

In the hour of death, after this life’s whim. 


Edward Lippincott Tilton, of Scars- 
dale, N. Y., joins the F. Q. Club. Also 
Miss Sara Bowers, an undergraduate of 
Goucher College, Baltimore. Some one 
bet she wouldn’t, an excellent method 
for swelling the club’s ranks. The sac- 
charine nature of the poetry was well 
matched by a large box of candy. Lee L. 


Forker, of Oil City, Pa., has read it twice, 
once as an undergraduate at Cornell, 
and recently again; and in her youth, by 
Mrs. E. B. Solano, of Los Angeles. 


From Miss Agnes R. Best, of Madison, 
| 


Although I cannot aspire to become a mem- 
ber of the Faery Queene Club, I would like 
to draw your attention to one who would have 
been a very distinguished member, if the Club 
had existed in his century; I refer to Abra- 
ham Cowley (1618-1667) from whose essay 
“of myself” this quotation is taken, proving 
his eligibility to the Club. “I believe I can 
tell the particular little chance that filled my 
head first with such chimes of verse, as have 
never since left ringing there; for I remem- 
ber, when I began to read, and to take some 
pleasure in it, there was wont to lie in my 
mother’s parlour (I know not by what acci- 
dent, for she herself never in her life read any 
book but of devotion) but there was wont to 
lie Spenser’s works. This I happened to fall 
upon, and was infinitely delighted with the 
stories of the knights, and giants, and mon- 
sters, .. . which I found everywhere there 
(though my understanding had little to do 
with all this) and by degrees, with the tin- 
kling of the rhyme and dance of the numbers; 
so that, I think, I had read him all over before 
I was twelve years old, and was thus made a 


poet.” 

Alas, we have no associate members. 
It should be remembered that Thomas 
Gray never composed poetry without 
first reading Spenser. 


A learned lady, who has studied both 
music and law, writes me an interesting 
note on surnames, in connection with 
my remark on the poet Clough. C. W. 
Beardsley’s “English Surnames” says 
“Our ‘Cloughs’ represent the narrow 
fissures betwixt the hills. From the same 
root we owe our ‘Clives,’ ‘Cliffs,’ “Tun- 
nicliffs.”” And from “The Norman 
People and Their Existing Descen- 
dants,” 1874, she extracts good news for 
Gene Tunney. It seems that Tunny= 
Tony=Toeni, “baronial Norman house 
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of De Toeni, of Toeni and Conches.” 
Toesni lies between Conches and Ev- 
reux, according to a map in Freeman’s 
“ ” 

Norman Conquest. 


From Charles H. Misner, of Peoria, 


Ill: 


Why is the word “colorful” not in the dic- 
tionaries? 

It seems to be used as a substitute for the 
pictorial or the picturesque or the merely 
graphic or plausible: as if an effort (of sloven- 
liness) were being made to force the word to 
include all these divergent meanings and 
others of lesser kinship in one term. 


I could not find it in U. S. dictiona- 
ries. It is in the “New English Diction- 
ary,” called “rare,” and first appearance 


1890. 


From Frederick J. Shepard, of Buf- 
falo: 


A Boston newspaper man, supposedly, who 
uses the name Nicholas Nichols, is the com- 
piler of “Quaint and Quotable Sayings and 
Incidents,” Boston, Stratford Co., 1930, in 
which he describes his initiation into the fresh- 
man fraternity Kappa Sigma Epsilon just as 
I went through it in 1869. I wonder who he 
is. He explains “O. K.” as the initials of a 
Civil War baker, but I am sure their origin 
was the charge, presumably by Maj. Jack 
Downing, that President Jackson spelled “All 
Correct” “Ol Korrect.” He also includes 
Macaulay’s excellent charade on cod, but I 
wonder how many people nowadays know 
that “Giver of sweetest sounds, yet mute for- 
ever” refers to the “Sounds and Tongues” 
that New England country stores used to ad- 
vertise. 


From Hugh B. Scott, of Wheeling, 
W. Va.: 


Noting your hatred of the word “gotten” 
I am tempted to pass in review the following 
scrap of “hoopie talk” which treads non- 
chalantly on the heels of your taboo. 


If I’d a knowed that you’d a been a left to 
home 
I'd a see’d that you'd a git to got to goed. 


AS I LIKE IT 


Hoopies are West Virginia mountaineers 
who can hang on a street-car strap with one 
hand and pick objects from the floor with the 
other. 


Miss Therese Varney, of Portsmouth, 
England, admires many things in 
America: 


I have just seen your article in the April 
issue of ScriBNeEr’s, and I, for one, can’t see 
why “gotten has got to go.” It seems to me a 
much lovelier word than “got”—we were al- 
ways being told at school how ugly the latter 
word is. I am a great admirer of America and 
the Americans, but I don’t think your lan- 
guage can afford to lose one of its few old 
beauties. You may or may not be surprised to 
hear that almost all English writers returning 
from the States express admiration at the use 
of the old English “gotten” over there, and a 
wish that it would become correct usage in 
England once again. I agree with them, 
(though, being just a girl of eighteen, I am 
not much of an authority) and, with all due 
respect to you, hope that your campaign 
against “gotten” may not succeed. 

I should like to express here my admira- 
tion for certain other American expressions. 
For instance, isn’t it much more logical to 
live “on” X Street than to live “in” it? To 
“can” foods than to “tin” them? To go ona 
“vacation” than to go on “holiday”? (I mean, 
of course, that the old “holyday” is not either 
a day or holy any more.) 

And your slang is wonderfully alive and 
colourful. Also, if you glance through my 
spelling—which I know to be correct in Eng- 
lish—you’ll understand my saying that I ad- 
mire America for taking the first step in spell- 
ing reform. 

I admire your numbered street system, 
your picture-plays, ScripNER’s magazine, and 
(you'll be surprised) your accent. In fact, | 
love everything American, and wish I could 


live in U.S. A. 


From the Reverend Eliot White, 
Grace Church, New York: 


Surely it would be another attempt to paint 
the lily, to offer this editor of a Nuremberg 
guide-book (found by my brother on a tour), 
the corrections he so trustfully solicits: 

“In consequence of melioration and price- 
moderation of communications, the numbers 
of travellers is constantly increased. Herewith 
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latters have contemporarly need of a speedy 
cheap & sure orientation. This guide contains 
not only chief-towns of continent but also lit- 
tle the ones which do attract frequently the 
visits of travellers, and are descripted with re- 
gard of whose peculiarities and completed 
with exact maps or plans. Each guide-book’s 
disposition was spring of own practise of the 
editor who has visited the most part of towns 
and countries and therefore could he express 
his own experience. In interest of enterprise 
the editor would be gratefully to the travel- 
lers if they might favor him corrections.” 

And from notices in his room in a hotel in 
Munich, my brother copied these gems: 

“I beg instantly to close the taps of the wash- 
hand-basin after the use by turning to the left 
side and to open the middle by turning to the 
right side. Throw nothing in to avoid a stop. 
Damages caused by contravening this prescrip- 
tion must be paid.” 

“Press at the button of the telephone. Put 
the trumpet at the ear and expect the call of 
the servant. After the use put trumpet into 
the hook.” 


I myself remember this placard in a ho- 
tel at Mainz on the Rhine. 

“Please to have the stores shot on ac- 
count of the morning son.” 


From Starr G. Cooper, of The Peddie 
School, Hightstown, N. J.: 


Recently when I was travelling in England 
I ran across a local legend which aroused 
vague memories. I was in Warwickshire and 
my red-vested coachman—for I was actually 
sightseeing with a horse and carriage instead 
of by auto—told me about in such-and-such 


a spot Sir Guy found the Dun Cow and in 
another spot Sir Guy killed the Dun Cow 
and in a small lake Sir Guy threw the Dun 
Cow into it and those rocks you see are the 
bones of the Dun Cow. 

Then a day or two ago, on re-reading Car- 
lyle’s “Heroes and Hero Worship,” I found 
the source of my vague memories. In the Cow 
Adumbla I find that the Cow Adumbla in 
Norse mythology and the Dun Cow of War- 
wickshire had the common faculty of giving 
milk without limit. 

Do you know if the Dun cow tradition is 
a descendant of the Cow Adumbla? Mrs. 
Cooper and I have been much interested in 
that Dun Cow and Mrs. Cooper is especially 
tickled with herself to believe she has traced 
its origin back to Scandinavia. 


A good advertisement for the radio 
from Miss Anne Johnston, of the Bobbs- 
Merrill Company, Indianapolis: 


I’ve just been reading your piece in Scris- 
NER’s this month and observe with joy that 
you too are a fan of Fowler’s “Dictionary of 
Modern English Usage.” Isn’t it a grand book! 
I must tell you what an experience I had with 
it though, two or three years ago. I wrote a 
little blurb for it, just from affection for the 
book, for the radio station here to broadcast 
in its book-hour. Then I tuned in to see how 
it sounded, and was so impressed I decided to 
give Fowlers to all my relatives and friends, 
and so sold myself half a dozen copies! So that 
was one time the radio sold books. 


Some professional men do their stint: 
others do their stunt. 


Books mentioned in this article are given below, with the names of publishers. 


“Treatise on the Gods,” by H. L. Mencken. Knopf. 

“The Passion Week,” by Walter E. Bundy. Willett, 
Clark, and Colby. 

“Who Moved the Stone?” by Frank Morison. Cen- 
tury. 

“His Glorious Body,” by Robert Norwood. Scribners. 

“The Awakening College,” by C. C. Little. W. W. 
Norton. 

“A Generation Missing,” by C. Carstairs. Double- 
day, Doran. 

“Co-Stars,” by W. W. Whalen. White Squaw Press, 
Ortanina, Pa. 

“A Candle in the Wilderness,” by I. Bacheller. Bobbs- 
Merrill. 

“She Knew She Was Right,” by J. L. Williams. Scrib- 
ners. 


“Black Genesis,” by Stone and Shelby. Macmillan. 

“Alexander Pope,” by E. Sitwell. Cosmopolitan. 

“The Gang Smasher,” by H. Clevely. Clode. 

“Xenophon,” by L. V. Jacks. Scribners. 

“R. B. Hayes,” by Eckenrode. Dodd, Mead. 

“The Rhododendron Man,” by Tyson. Dutton. 

“The Scarab Murder Case,” by Van Dine. Scribners. 

“Trackless Death,” by A. Livingston. Bobbs-Merrill. 

“Murder Backstairs,” by A. Austin. Macmillan. 

“Cousin Henry,” by A. Trollope. Oxford. 

“The Men on the Dead Man's Chest,” by C. Raymond. 
Bobbs-Merrill. 

“Somewhere in This House,” by Rufus King. Double- 
day, Doran. 

“According to St. John,” by Lord Charnwood. Long- 
mans. 

















S. S. “San Pedro” 


(Continued from page 128) 


the first life-boat. Something must have hap- 
pened to the light over the stairs. Bending a 
little he pulled himself back to the door. In- 
side he drew off his dripping gloves and went 
to the telephone. 

The minute’s long silence broke in his ear 
with a clean click. “Navigating bridge, sir,” 
he said. “Bradell speaking.” 

“Well, boy?” came Captain Clendening’s 
voice. 

“Permission to change course, sir? Pretty 
wet forward.” 

“Do what you want. Shall I come up?” 

“No, sir. Nothing wrong.” 

“Half-speed, Mr. Fenton,” Anthony re- 
quested. “Half-speed, sir,” agreed Mr. Fenton, 
snapping over the telegraph. 

“Helm!” said Anthony. The helmsman 
glanced over his shoulder, stood aside, fasten- 
ing both hands on one spoke. Anthony step- 
ped in and took it. He drew the wheel left, 
hand over hand. The electric telltale went to 
half rudder. 

“Starboard full ahead, Mr. Fenton!” 

“Starboard full ahead, sir.” 

The San Pedro gained steerageway, came 
staggering over. She buried her port bow and 
the white water thundered down. She tilted 
up and rode the next one. “Two-thirds, Mr. 
Fenton.” 

The telltale went to amidships. Anthony 
bent his face into the binnacle light. “The 
course is due south,” he said. “Look alive! 
Nothing off.” 

The helmsman stood on. 

“Well,” sighed Mr. Fenton, “I guess the 
worst is over.” 


At six o'clock, dawn, delayed, was pale on 
the forecastle. Miro relieved the helmsman. 
Anthony had attempted full ahead twice, but 
they made wet work of it. Captain Clenden- 
ing, up to the ears in his bridge coat, appear- 
ed now. He returned the salute of the watch 
incompletely, holding onto a window and star- 
ing out forward. He stood so long, swaying 
loosely with the movement of the ship, that 
even Miro at the helm began to watch him, 
apprehensive. 

“What are we doing, Mr. Bradell?” he said 
at last. “About two knots?” 
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“About five, sir, I think.” 

“List is worse,” he said. He came and stared 
at the clinometer. “Anything shifted yet?” 

“Not that I know of, sir.” 

“Where’s Mr. Driscoll?” 

“IT think he’s still below, sir, at the half- 
door. They were making quite a lot of water.” 

“I want to see him. Look up the chief off- 
cer, Mr. Fenton.” 

His face in the strengthening light was so 
haggard that Anthony said: “Take some cof- 
fee, sir. The vacuum bottle’s full in the chart- 
room.” 

“Don’t want it now,” he answered. “Turn 
out the morning watch, Mr. Bradell. I want 
to heave to and find out what’s wrong with us. 
What do we need for steerageway?” 

“T guess one-third, sir.” 

“All right. Helm! Mind your rudder. Get 
on, Mr. Bradell.” 


Anthony supposed it was ten o’clock when 
the fore-and-aft bulkhead in upper hold num- 
ber one stove. Two cased automobiles shifted 
fifteen feet to port, knocking down the wall of 
the port bunk-room. The wedges probably 
came loose when they had lain-to while wind 
and sea on their port quarter shook them so 
heavily. That helpless half-hour had been a 
little worse than futile, then. He went for- 
ward with Mr. Eberly. The junior second off- 
cer said: “Well, maybe the old man will feel 
better now. We got something wrong here all 
right.” 

Anthony understood Mr. Eberly’s attitude 
but he understood too Captain Clendening’s 
earlier exasperation at their failure to find any- 
thing which would account for the list. He 
said nothing now, viewing the bunk-room at- 
tentively. In the working alleyway there was 
water over his ankles. At the half-door Mr. 
Driscoll was still busy in a grim, conscientious 
silence. He had several seamen with him and 
they were trying to tighten the dogs with a 
persistence which had become, considering the 
simplicity of the task, merely maddening. An- 
thony had an impatient desire to get at that 
job himself and finish it up. It was too sense- 
less. They had been working there off and on 
for eight hours without effecting a change. To 
avoid any such officiousness he turned back to 
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Mr. Eberly and said: “We'd gone over pretty 
far to make them slide. This sea will have to 
go down before we can do much. I don’t be- 
lieve they'll move again.” 

“Say, listen, white man,” rose a querulous 
voice from the firemen’s forecastle beyond, 
“how we sleep?” 

“Pipe down!” called Anthony sharply. 

“We got water, mister. 

He went up the passage. “Oh,” he said, 
“you have a port out.” 

The bunk-room was running underfoot. 
Two electric bulbs burned, and sickly morn- 
ing light came with the recurring splashes of 
water through the broken port. A strong smell 
arose; wet wool and bedding, old sweat. 
Wrapped in blankets, like lively mummies 
on shelves, forms stirred, white eyeballs roll- 
ed in the shadows. The crazy man, Quail, 
caught the iron bunk post above, swung him- 
self out and down with one arm, like a chim- 
panzee. He landed squatly on his feet in the 
shallow water. “I want to be home,” he moan- 
ed. He beat his great swinging fist on his chest; 
his voice rolled and boomed from the depths. 
“I got those home-again blues.” His conical 
skull swayed from side to side. “Home,” he 
chanted, “knock on the door!” 

“Lay off, nigger,” snapped Anthony. “I'll 
have the carpenter in.” 

“Quail, he think he swim. Long way New 
York, Quail.” Laughter exploded richly in the 
bunks. 

“Quail, he feel water, he fear soap to come!” 

Quail held onto the post. “Home, just as 
before,” he moaned. “Home again, to roam 


” 


no more... . 


Most of the late morning Mr. MacGillivray 
had a crew on the ash-ejector valve. It must 
have worked loose during the heavy weather 
while they were heaved-to earlier. By noon 
they had it tight again, but water was pouring 
smoothly into the stoke-hole by the bunker 
chutes. It slopped around the dog box and 
washed back and forth on the plates. Perhaps 
a bunker-hatch cover had gone and Mr. Mac- 
Gillivray suggested this to the bridge. He did 
not know whether they had done anything 
about it or not but he had started a pump at 
half past ten and still needed it. In fact he 
would have used all his pumps but he had 
been ordered to empty the rest of the port bal- 
last-tanks. Meanwhile he was clearing his 
bilge by not more than a foot an hour and the 
whole place was in a mess, with pressure fall- 
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ing off. It was useless to tell the fire-room to 
shake her up. The men worked resentfully 
with a psychological slowness in a flooded 
stoke-hole. Mr. MacGillivray wished loudly 
and audibly to God that they were on oil, in- 
dependent of firemen with wet feet and trim- 
mers who were constantly losing their rakes 
in the shallow water. It was his only public 
concession to the annoyances of the situation, 
which were, to his mind, many. Among other 
things, he wouldn’t get to luncheon and he 
had a nice crowd at his table, including two 
good-looking women who called him chief 
and knew a funny story when they heard one 
—well, that was the way it always worked, 
and probably they were seasick anyway. There 
would be plenty more meals when they got 
South and had nicer weather. At the moment 
it was still remarkably rough. Much rougher 
than there was any need for it to be, he de- 
cided, having gone above a moment for the 
purpose. Most of it was the half-witted way 
they handled the ship. 


Half past three declared the clock on the 
stairs which Anthony had just passed, moving 
down the port alleyway of the C deck. He was 
going aft to find out what had been done five 
minutes before by a green sea taken broad on 
the quarter. It pooped them with a shock like 
a hill falling aboard. Anthony could not figure 
it out—how, in view of wind, weather, and 
the San Pedro’s course, it ever got there. He 
was extraordinarily tired. In this state, the 
ocean became almost personified; a purpose- 
ful and malicious agent, driving its heavy as- 
saults to the unexpected and unguarded points. 
At the San Pedro’s heavy stagger, Captain 
Clendening went out and looked aft. Obvious- 
ly a boat had gone from the steerage super- 
structure, for one thing. The supports of the 
after-bridge were twisted. White water cas- 
caded endlessly off the poop-deck as the fan- 
tail shook itself free. You could hear the de- 
scending crash all the way forward. He said 
without emphasis: “Find out what carried 
away, Mr. Bradell.” 

Anthony went, as smartly as he could make 
his aching legs move. He was certain that it 
would prove to have been particularly, wan- 
tonly, destructive. The steerage passengers 
were probably in a panic. In fact,-there was no 
reason to suppose they hadn’t lost a few people 
overboard. Anthony reviewed these possibili- 
ties in a stupor of resentment. A figure was 


approaching him in the alleyway and he fal- 
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tered a moment, trying to calculate by the 
lethargic lurch of the tilted floor whether to 
pass right or left. 

“Hello, Bradell,” she said. “Such a nice day, 
isn’t it?” 

She moved a little with the shift underfoot, 
and managed, intentionally or not, to block 
the whole alleyway, so he had to halt. “Sorry,” 
he said. “I’ve got to get aft.” 

“Listen, Bradell,” she said. “Do something 
about this. Clara and tons of people are sick as 
dogs. And I can’t even get a bath. The bath- 
steward says we aren’t level enough. I'll be 
positively filthy if it keeps up many weeks.” 
She regarded him with clear good humor and 
he saw that her eyes were blue. “You don’t 
look well, Bradell,” she continued critically. 
“Have a sleepless night? So did I. I couldn’t 
get my mind off you. And the food is atro- 
cious, such of it as stays on the table. It was 
bad enough before.” 

“Sorry,” repeated Anthony. “Don’t worry. 
Everything is all right.” 

All the woodwork creaked and cried out 
with the roll. She put a hand on his arm and 
said: “Good Lord, is it as bad as that?” 

She seemed obscurely to cling to him, im- 
peding his thought as well as ‘his progress. He 
felt too tired to shake her off, so he said: “No 
danger at all. Everything is all right.” 

“Listen, Bradell,” she begged. “Tell me 
how bad it is. I’ll be simply furious if I find 
out afterward we almost sank and I didn’t 
even know it. A girl has to ‘have some kick 
out of life.” 

“Everything is all right,” said Anthony, 
looking at her. 

She frowned a little, tightening the fingers 
on his arm. 

“I thought at first there couldn’t be any- 
thing wrong,” she admitted, “because so many 
of the passengers were scared. Listen, Bradell, 
why don’t you say it’s the worst storm you’ve 
seen in ninety-seven years at sea, or some- 
thing?” 

“No danger,” he said. “I’ve got to get aft.” 

“Bradell,” she pleaded. “You don’t hate me 
enough to go and drown all these innocent 
people too, do you? Besides, I told you I damn 
well didn’t want to drown.” 

“All right,” he exploded wearily. “You 
won't. Don’t be such a fool.” 

Her face was getting whiter and whiter un- 
der the rouge. “Listen,” she said, somewhat 
more huskily. “I’ve got plenty of nerve, but 
you have to tell me one thing.” She hesitated 


an instant. “Bradell, are you sure that doctor 
man went ashore?” 

“I’ve got to get aft,” said Anthony, “I can’t 
talk to you.” 

“Bradell, you weren't fooling me? I keep 
thinking I see him.” 

“I can’t stop your thinking,” said Anthony. 
“Please step aside.” 

“I don’t know,” she said, whiter still, 
“whether I’d rather have him really here, or 
have him not really here.” She moistened her 
lips. “Bradell, honey,” she whispered, “why 
did you have to let me see him?” 

“T’ve got to get aft,” said Anthony. 

She moved, backing against the white-pan- 
elled wall, extending a lax arm on either side 
of her to grasp the hand-rail. “You don’t 
know, either, do you?” she murmured. “Good- 
by, Bradell.” 

He passed her. Although he did not look, 
he could feel her still there, her dark head up, 
leaning against the wall mutely, her blue eyes 
on his retreating back. 


In the wireless-room Smith, the first opera- 
tor, regarded Morris without favor. Morris 
was on duty. He had, as usual, the phones 
pushed off one ear. A cigarette nodded up and 
down as he hummed to himself. His tobacco- 
dyed forefinger kept the key in a vibrating, 
whining chatter—OSU—QRN—ORU. ... 
The San Pedro’s WPRV went on to the end. 
He locked his hands in back of his head and 
sucked at the cigarette. 

“Who was that?” asked Smith, still sleepy. 

“San Pablo.” 

“We aren’t reporting anything?” 

“Having a fine time. Wish you were here. 
Want me to write a poem, or tell ’em the one 
about the stuffed monkeys?” 

“It doesn’t feel so good to me,” said Smith. 
“Where did we get all this water?” 

“Elephant charged the camera,” admitted 
Morris, “but I dropped him at twenty paces. 
He’s in the wastepaper basket.” 

“Funny boy, aren’t you?” marvelled Smith. 
“Are we all right?” 

“As advertised,” agreed Morris. “These 
magnificent vessels are unsurpassed in com- 
fort and luxury. Having been especially con- 
structed for tropical voyaging, the ventilation 
of every room is perfect—just feel it,” he in- 
vited, turning up his collar. “Running water, 
too,” he added, “in every room now. Some 
with baths.” 

“Don’t, I'll die!” grunted Smith. 
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“Appetizing meals to delight the keen ap- 
petites aroused by the bracing sea air—” He 
seized a partly consumed ham sandwich from 
the plate beside him. “Do take some more 
caviar, count,” he urged. “It will only be 
thrown out.” 

“Say, listen,” said Smith. “Is that all we get 
to eat?” 

“That? You don’t even get that. That’s 
mine. Try and find another. While you were 
absent they procured five tons of sea water 
somewhere at great expense and put them in 
the ranges. Didn’t they consult you?” 

“After the applause dies down, let’s see the 
bridge orders.” 

“Help yourself,” said Morris cordially. “The 
old man keeps wanting to know where the 
San Pablo is, as if I gave a damn! When I get 
them, he doesn’t want them for anything. 
Their lad told me for God’s sake to leave them 
alone. That shows how little he’s been out. 
Nothing like a valve transmitter in unscrupu- 
lous hands, I always say. We'll bother them, 
if you want to know, from thirty-five to forty- 
five on twenty-one hundred continuous every 
hour for the rest of the night.” 

“What’s the idea?” 

“Oh, just a little thing I tossed off while I 
was waiting. It isn’t finished yet, of course, but 
the old man certainly liked it.” 

“Listen, I'll relieve you now. Like a good 
sport, go down and get me a sandwich, will 
you?” 

“Wrong,” protested Morris. 

“Listen, have I got to order you?” 

“No, no, don’t feel that way. Accidents 
happen.” 

“Go on, get up. You got a drag down there.” 

“Say, you certainly presume on your white 
hairs, Lord Algy,” groaned Morris. “All to- 
gether now; American Marconi Company, I 
love you!” 


The narrow promenade around the fantail 
had lost a long section of rail. On the port side 
the Third-Class pantry had been flushed out 
clean. The door.was carried away; every de- 
tachable object was swept through with the 
rail. For the moment it would be simpler to 
assume that no one had been on duty there, 
Anthony decided. He continued around the 
stern. Not a square inch of glass was left in 
any exposed window. The stewards would 
have to rope off the unprotected deck, and 
looking for them, he put his shoulder against 
the starboard entry doors. 

Inside, the constricted stairs came up to the 
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Third-Class lounge. Furniture consisted main- 
ly of benches fastened to the walls, but there 
was a big table. This had torn out the pin of 
the stay-chain, overturning and scattering 
newspapers and old magazines on the lino- 
leum, shining with dirty water. Forty faces, 
black or palely negroid, lifted to Anthony. The 
high, miserable storm of voices quailed a mo- 
ment. Then the sight of his uniform cap drove 
up a louder wail; partly hysterical relief at 
finding they were not alone in the world, part- 
ly fresh panic at the appearance of authority, 
in most of their minds associated with disaster 
and unreasonable suffering to come. 

Anthony endeavored to ignore them, but his 
rapid and accurate eye included them all. 
Some sat paralyzed, bundles of their poor pos- 
sessions done up in sheets resting at their feet. 
Others had gotten inefficiently into life-belts. 
One group appeared to be praying, led by a 
monstrous woman with a mustache. More 
practical, another group had procured several 
bottles. 

“Steward!” Anthony called. 

Not understanding him, most of them join- 
ed in, too; a general lamentation. The old 
woman with the mustache shrieked louder. 
The people with bundles laid hold of them. A 
man with a bottle tilted it up as far as it would 

0. 
“Pipe down!” shouted Anthony. “Shut up! 
You’re all right.” He realized that they did 
not understand him. “No hay periculo! Basta! 
Basta!” 

That exhausted his Spanish, but they under- 
stood at least that he was trying to talk to 
them. With appalling suddenness a silence fell, 
marred on the edges by stifled groans and 
sobs. They swayed visibly toward him, all eyes 
fastened to him, all waiting for him to per- 
form some miracle and save them. 

“No hay periculo,” repeated Anthony. 
“Esta bien.” 

His broken Spanish was worse than noth- 
ing. It frightened them more. The uncertain- 
ty of his accent, the inadequacy of his words 
made everything he said improbable, sinister 
even. They were clearly cut off from the peo- 
ple who had them in charge, who had brought 
them to this extremity and alone could de- 
liver them. The moaning swelled up again 
and Anthony shouted: “Doesn’t any one speak 
English?” 

White under his black skin one man said 
nervelessly: “What you like to say, sefior?” 

“Tell them to go back to their staterooms.” 

“No, no, mister,” he wailed. “No, no. Room 
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full of water. People sick. People scared. No, 
no. 

“Tell them.” 

“No, no,” he groaned. “Ship sink. People 
drown. Leave those here, mister.” 

“Where’s the steward?” 

“What you say, mister?” 

“The steward!” 

“No, no, mister. No, no.” 

“Where is the man with the white coat?” 
Anthony shouted. 

“Some gone. Some sick in room. Some un- 
der bed.” 

“Where?” snapped Anthony. “Show me.” 

“No, no. I stay here, mister. No, no.” 

Anthony did not move, but simple savage- 
ry must have shown in his face, for the man 
cowered away into the corner, backing against 
people who parted struggling to keep far from 
Anthony. Their shrieks swelled up again. The 
whole frail fabric of human relationships melt- 
ed now in a mess of paralyzed muscle and 
brain and will. More shocking than the most 
murderous resistance, they became simply dead 
weight, lumps weighing a hundred and fifty 
pounds, too yielding to grasp, too misshapen 
to handle. Anthony stood there dark-eyed and 
stiff-faced. He wanted to plant his feet in these 
quivering gelatinous heaps. He was shaken to 
the bottom—indeed there was no bottom, only 
the unthinkable abyss of human impotence 
opened under him. His brain, suspended over 
it, counselled him merely to kill, trample them 
down, destroy them, before their shocking 
contagion destroyed him. The blood beat up 
and filmed over his eyes, and he was saved by 
a quick, idiotic irrelevancy. He recognized 
that he was seeing red; that there was such a 
thing, no figure of speech, but a bloody mist. 
The childish surprise of it unsprung his 
nerves. He turned stiffly, grasped the rail of 
the stairs, and, putting one foot before another, 
descended. At the bottom his voice came like 
a croak, but he cleared it and shouted: “Stew- 
ard!” 

A figure appeared uncertainly at the end of 
the little passage. “Where are the others?” 
Anthony asked. 

“In the pantry, they were,” faltered this 
man, glassy-eyed. 

Three, maybe four, men gone, swept off and 
smothered somewhere in the broken wake, 
was a fact, literal and sharp. At once the 
misery of wetness and fear, the noise above, 
like animals crowded in a dangerous pen, be- 
came a simpler thing, pitiable. If, a moment 
ago, Anthony could have wished them all 


scoured out by the hard sea, buried away and 
obliterated, now he felt only their wretched 
humanity, their common helplessness against 
the inhuman ocean. 

“Poor devils,” he murmured. The man’s 
enormous eyes looked up at him. “All right,” 
Anthony said. “We can’t do anything now. 
Buck up!” 

The man opened his mouth and no sound 
came out, but finally he said: “Yes, sir.” 

“Unlock the passage-door there. I'll get 
some men down to you. Everything is all 
right. Go up-stairs and don’t let any one out. 
Half the rail’s carried away.” 

“Yes, sir.” The steward spoke more secure- 
ly. He at least had the outlines of a discipline, 
however irregular, or casual. This framework 
propped him up a little, made him firm 
enough to grasp. Once grasped, the current 
of command galvanized him. His chin rose, 
his shaking ceased. “Yes, sir,” he repeated 
quickly. 

“Look alive,” said Anthony. “We'll prob- 
ably be out of this before dark.” 


At nine o’clock Mr. MacGillivray and his 
fourth engineer finished work on the extra 
pump. Designed for blowing ashes or supply- 
ing water to the deck fire-lines, they turned it 
on the stubbornly making bilge, broke the 
joint connection and fitted on a screen filter. 
That raised their available horse-power to 
about two hundred. As there was never any- 
thing wrong with the gear in an engine-room 
ruled by Mr. MacGillivray, the pumps were 
better than seventy per cent efficient. Together 
they sucked up a ton of water a minute, heaved 
it thirty feet from the level of the fire-room 
plates, and dumped it over the side. 

The chief viewed this arrangement, satis 
fied. He did not know where so much water 
could be coming from, but he was, he felt sure, 
more than a match for it. He would have his 
bilges dry before morning. If it came to that, 
he could and would pump out the whole blast- 
ed ocean. He’d have no dirty water in his de- 
partment. 

Presently he went above to clean up. Soap- 
ing his big hands he felt rather grumpy. As 
he got older he tended more and more to re- 
gard sailors, deck officers, as a not very neces- 
sary nuisance. If they ever developed a tenth 
of the efficiency he demanded and received 
from his personnel, from his main plant, from 
every fitting and auxiliary, there might be 
some sense in shipping. As it was, you took 
the finest turbines made by man and put them 
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in a tin scow run by a lot of damn fools who 
filled it with water, ran it on its side and near 
shook the lagging off. He was tired now, but 
he certainly wasn’t turning in until they got 
a grip on things. Though the sea was moder- 
ating, the San Pedro rolled heavily. The list 
was to twenty degrees and he didn’t believe 
what water he had below was doing it. 

Returning to his office, he put on his uni- 
form coat and settled at the desk, his hands 
folded on his belly, his porcelain-blue eyes 
brooding. He was there when the alleyway 
door opened and he saw that at last the cap- 
tain had come below. Mr. MacGillivray got 
to his feet. Mr. Bradell had entered with the 
old man. He stood at his elbow, as though he 
were helping him to walk, and the chief no- 
ticed that Captain Clendening moved heavily, 
without determination. 

“Evening, captain,” he said shortly. 

“How is it?” said Captain Clendening at 
last. 

“We're all right,” Mr. MacGillivray nodded. 
“Got three pumps on. Have us dry pretty 
soon. Can’t we do something about this list? 
Throws my lubrication off. Burn out a bear- 
ing somewhere, I wouldn’t be surprised.” 
Actually he would be stunned with surprise. 
He had an extraordinary extra-sense for de- 
veloping friction; it would be a clever bear- 
ing that burnt out in his engine-room. 

“Where do you think the water’s coming 
from, MacGillivray?” Captain Clendening 
asked. 

Mr. MacGillivray pulled his loose chin. “It’s 
black water,” he said. “Must come through the 
coal. Don’t suppose we sprung a plate?” 

“I don’t know,” said Captain Clendening. 

Mr. MacGillivray looked at him sharply. 
“Aren’t you trying to find out?” he asked. 

“Since about four this morning,” inter- 
posed Mr. Bradell, “we haven’t done any- 
thing else, chief.” 

“Now, if I were you, son,” said Mr. Mac- 
Gillivray, “I’d get myself in overalls and poke 
about the port bunkers. You can get in from 
the shelter-deck. Take an electric flash-light 
and keep it dry ——” 

‘Tll give Bradell his orders, Mr. MacGilli- 
vray,” said Captain Clendening. 

“Just offering a suggestion,” said Mr. Mac- 
Gillivray, his mouth pouting out from the 
hanging folds of cheek. “Seems to me about 
time something was done.” 

Captain Clendening’s lumpy jaw sagged 
down and forward. His mustache stiffened. 

By God, sir,” he roared, “I’ll have you un- 
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derstand, Mr. MacGillivray, that I am in com- 
mand of this ship. When I want your sugges- 
tions, I’ll ask for them!” 

“Very good,” snapped Mr. MacGillivray. 
“And now I'll step below, with your permis- 
sion, and get on with more important mat- 
ters.” 

He turned his back on them. The clear 
snorts of his breathing sounded above the roar 
of the engine-room shaft for a moment. He 
stumped down the steel steps. 

Captain Clendening swallowed audibly. 
“Boy?” he said. 

“Yes, sir,” said Anthony. 

Captain Clendening made an uneasy ges- 
ture. “Go down, boy,” he said. “My apologies 
to Mr. MacGillivray. Sort of nervous, boy. 
Guts are no good. Got to take care of myself. 
Tell him I appreciate his hard work. Tell him 
I rely on him absolutely and I hope he'll see 
fit to overlook my—my”—he faltered—“my 
language, that is.” 

“Yes, sir,” said Anthony. The captain’s 
mouth worked a little and Anthony hesitated, 
not knowing if he were finished. 

The captain’s eyes came back to him, fo- 
cussed harder a moment. “Mr. Bradell!” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Perhaps you can tell me who is in com- 
mand of this vessel?” 

“You are, sir,” said Anthony, dumfounded. 

“Thank you. When I give an order, I want 
it obeyed. What are you standing here for? 
Look alive, sir! I’ll have no oil-tanker customs 
on this ship!” 


IV 
Miro had gone below when Mr. Bradell 


told him to turn in. Wind, weather; noise, no 
matter how relentless; discomfort very severe, 
he could ignore when he was ready to sleep. 
Now, long past midnight, he knew no such 
thing had disturbed him. His eyes open in the 
dark, he was at once alert, roused from with- 
in. Believing that an angel watched over him, 
he recognized instantly what had happened. 
This invisible being, who saw all and knew 
all, had bent down suddenly. Her tall shad- 
ow fell on him, her great wings fanned him. 

He was not perturbed, nor was he hurried, 
though it could mean only that danger had 
become at last real and imminent. Perhaps all 
day it had been mounting, like fluid in a pres- 
sure tube. Now it had crossed a mark and its 
crossing touched off tremendous alarms. His 
inquiring physical senses assured him that to 
every appearance nothing had changed. Slow 
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and steady, the hammer of the engines at half- 
speed and time continued; the San Pedro roll- 
ed sluggishly; water forward bumped and 
crashed. There was still a sound of movement 
and calm enough voices from the working 
alleyway. All the greater reason to find out, if 
he could, what subtler or more sinister change 
had caught his angel’s sleepless eye, made her 
reach down and rouse him. 

He had not taken off his boots, so he came 
at once to his feet. The occasional lights of the 
narrow wet passage, tilted badly by the list, 
burned dim in their heavy cups of misted 
glass. He proceeded aft to the working alley- 
way and saw to his astonishment a dozen men 
from the steward’s department. The half- 
door, he observed immediately, had carried 
away altogether. The carpenter was there, try- 
ing to rig a new one of boards and canvas. It 
was not completed and only partly in place, 
so when they leaned far on the list the sea 
came right in. One had a momentary stagger- 
ing glimpse of their dull lights spilling into 
the void, winking on fathomless black swells 
almost under foot. Coming back enough to 
conceal this ugly phenomenon, the water al- 
ready shipped surged to starboard like a mini- 
ature tidal wave. It went above the knees of 
the carpenter and his mate, busy with their 
boards. 

Mr. Driscoll had been absent a moment be- 
fore, but Miro saw him now, buttoned up in 
his bridge coat, his face remarkably white in 
the bad light. He picked out Miro in the shad- 
ow beyond and said: “Quartermaster?” 

Miro answered, greatly relieved to find the 
chief officer in such alert charge. 

“See if you can rout out some more men 
here. Get a lot of men. Any men you can.” 
Mr. Driscoll supported himself with one hand 
on the clammy wall as the San Pedro went 
over and the half-door framed the black sea 
like a steep floor. “Wait,” he said. 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Report to the bridge first. Tell the captain 
that the situation doesn’t seem to improve. 
You might ask if it would be possible for him 
to step below here a moment. I—er—” He be- 
came conscious of the deadly silence of the 
men listening. “Hurry up,” he jerked out. 
“Get on with it.” 

Mr. Driscoll, then, was worried, too. Miro, 
in point of private fact, had small respect for 
Mr. Driscoll as a seaman. He did not believe 
now that Mr. Driscoll knew what ought to be 
done, nor even how to go about whatever sub- 
stitute for the right thing he might have in 
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mind. Mounting the inside stairs to the chart. 
room, Miro decided to report to Mr. Bradell 
first. Mr. Bradell could tell him what to do, 
and once sure himself, he might discover some 
way to modify Mr. Driscoll’s designs. 

He found this intention defeated, however, 
He appeared quietly in the door, and was dis- 
mayed to see the wheel-house almost crowd- 
ed. Both Mr. Eberly and Mr. Sheedy were 
standing by. Young Mr. Fenton and the third 
officer were close together in the corner. The 
fifth officer, Mr. Eberly’s junior, balanced him- 
self restlessly with the roll, looking at the ceil- 
ing. Mr. Bradell, his arms folded tight, the 
brim of his cap down over his forehead, stood 
beside the engine-room telegraph. The helms- 
man’s eyes swung furtively from the binnacle 
to the rudder indicator and then sideways, as 
though appealing to Mr. Bradell. 

Unnoticed in the door behind, Miro con- 
sidered them one after another. They were all 
tired, yet they were all alert too, quiet and 
composed, but obviously mystified. One could 
deduce that they were here because they had 
been ordered up. They had not been told why, 
they had not been told what to do. No one 
spoke; they simply waited. It was, in its inept, 
mute, rather bewildered way, magnificent, and 
Miro appreciated this. Here was a very su- 
perior form of tela, a splendid, passive morale, 
the supreme ability to remain motionless and 
to appear calm; to stand endlessly ready for 
no one knew what. 

Since Mr. Bradell had the watch, it would 
be impossible to speak to him. Miro hesitated 
soundlessly, considering to whom he should 
speak. At this moment the port door onto the 
open bridge moved and Captain Clendening 
came in. 

His face under the electric light was posi- 
tively lifeless, but it had a surface shine from 
the spray on it. His eyes were so far swollen 
that they seemed to wink craftily out of slits. 
He stood heavy and clumsy in his wet bridge 
coat a moment. All glances had gone to him, 
but they wavered now, went away. There was 
a slight simultaneous movement of lips and 
eyes returning to careful impassivity. Mr. Bra- 
dell never budged, had not looked. 

Paying no attention to his waiting officers, 
Captain Clendening kept his face toward 
Miro. “Yes?” he said. 

“Chief officer reports, sir,” said Miro. “Mr. 
Driscoll wants to know if you can step below, 
sir.” 

There was a general restrained stir, but no 
other sound. 
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“No,” said Captain Clendening. “Tell him 
to carry on.” 

The helmsman let his brown, nervous face 
turn. “Helm!” said Mr. Bradell harshly. The 
helmsman’s eyes jerked front. 

In his gray-yellow face Captain Clenden- 
ing’s eyeballs flickered. A slight muscular con- 
traction shook the thick cheeks. “Turn in, 
Mr. Eberly,” he said. “Get some sleep. Won't 
want you after all.” He jerked his head toward 
the third and fifth officers. “You, too,” he said. 
“Turn in. Mr. Sheedy, report to the chief offi- 
cer. 

They all moved immediately in the grateful 
release of definite orders. 

“Quartermaster?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Find out from the wireless-room where the 
San Pablo is.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Mr. Bradell?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Can you carry on a little longer?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

Miro was out through the chart-room. In his 
ears repeated and repeated the mechanical 
“Yes, sir,” “Yes, sir.” It lost all alacrity, all 
smart and competent obedience. The phrase 
hammered and hammered. Under the sense- 
less impact, the framework of observation— 
the vital initiative, the intelligence to see clear- 
ly and do quickly—cracked, crumbled to dust. 
Discipline, directed co-operation, ceased here 
to have any virtue. Habit betrayed the will and 
debauched the brain. Physically, the lips might 
stiffen with reluctance, the voice almost fail, 
but the mind in its extremity knew only one 
reply. To disaster, to stupid folly, to terrible 
peril which might yet be averted or resisted; 
to the advance of death itself, the mind acqui- 
escent, drugged with a phrase, answered only, 
“Yes, sir.” 

Wet wind hit Miro in the face. Beneath his 
feet the deck tilted away. He caught a hand- 
rail; he saw the dim bands of the San Pedro’s 
funnel stagger in the dark. He knew now that 
the San Pedro was certainly foundering, how- 
ever slowly, ad that most of those she carried 
might be lost. 


Tuckerton, New Jersey. East Moriches, 
Long Island. All night rain has fallen on the 
Atlantic coast. Dawn is up, wet from the east- 
€rn ocean, but before six o'clock the sullen 
skies were breaking. Heavy smell of wet trees, 
wide wet meadows, and the warm damp earth 
spread everywhere; through country streets, 
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silent, but brighter; into the quiet open win- 
dows of houses still asleep. There followed 
presently a thin noise of bird song. Over the 
edge of the world, just about level with the 
drenched tree-tops, poured out the sun. Its 
flat, enormous shafts struck resplendent across 
the Eastern States. At Tuckerton, and at East 
Moriches, far higher than trees, slender and 
rigid against the fine dissolving blue, soared 
the lofty skeleton towers of the coastal wire- 
less stations. 

Under them, in the power-houses, in the 
offices and operating rooms, some of the lights 
were turned off. Shifts of operators and engi- 
neers changed. The great generators, not re- 
quiring relief, spun on, subdued; but there 
was a sound of released voices on the beautiful 
air outside. New York papers were in, and 
men going home to bed lit cigarettes, looked 
at them, and saw there was no news worth 
reading, while they walked slowly. 

Inside, the morning reliefs were settling 
down. Outside, soundless, invisible, humanly 
indetectable, the serene, the golden June air 
swelled, grew full with rising volume; the rac- 
ing, screaming whine of code communication; 
broadcasting voices clearly relayed; early mu- 
sic. 

At seven-fifteen, into these crowded currents 
which carried the immense record of the 
awakened world,-cut faintly the San Pedro's 
CQ—a thin plea, staccato with foreboding, 
from far off the Virginia Capes; everybody 
listen. At Tuckerton, at East Moriches, the 
emergency operators stirred, acutely attentive, 
mildly curious, as a half-hour silence settled. 
Just before eight o’clock came the S. O. S. 
By eight o'clock the Brooklyn Navy Yard 
was suspending all radio traffic. Over the whole 
of Eastern North America the air was abrupt- 
ly vacant and into this immense void the San 
Pedro called again, smali and solitary; broke 
off; called once more, appealing this time to 
the Naval Compass Station at Cape May for 
her true bearings. 

They heard it on the largest ship in the 
world; the white vessels of the United Fruit 
Company, many-decked Clyde liners, a dozen 
ships of the Caribbean and Southern trade, 
picked it up, calculating the scores of separat- 
ing miles. Slow, dogged, steaming stockily, the 
Japanese freighter Toledo Maru halted a hun- 
dred miles away and came heavily about; 
from the North Atlantic steamship lanes a 
moderately fast Cunarder broke, turned south 
forcing her draft; a German boat, farther east, 
bound for New York, turned too. Just over 
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the horizon a small sugar tramp from Cuba 
came abreast, passed the San Pedro, crawled 
patiently on, not being equipped with wire- 
less. 


Captain Clendening’s eyeballs were finely 
netted with scarlet veins. There was a silver 
stubble of beard over his square cheeks. Be- 
neath his short white mustache his mouth 
opened and shut, sucking in the cool air. He 
held onto the shutter of the open wheel-house 
window, and the cumbersome seas, whipping 
up the tilted well-deck forward, staggering 
into the port half-doors, were gray with ad- 
vanced morning. The San Pedro, resisting 
them, shook him back and forth on his feet, 
but he held on. He held the tighter, for he 
did not wish to turn around; he felt, insistent, 
the need to look back, to survey the boat-deck 
again, but he put it off a moment while his 
head wabbled. “Got to take care of myself,” 
he murmured, for he knew that he was very 
sick, ought to be in bed. In answer he held 
himself still tighter, harder, while he did turn 
and look back. He realized then that he could 
not see anything unless he went out on the 
open bridge end. There was, however, a quar- 
termaster gazing at him. The man’s eyes were 
dark, sad, deep as wells. “Order to abandon, 
sir?” he said softly. 

Captain Clendening was stunned. He open- 
ed his mouth to roar, but his throat failed him. 
He could not believe that he had understood; 
that on his own bridge a quartermaster could 
be offering him a suggestion. He breathed 
harder, he held tighter, as though he were 
climbing a vertical slope. The situation was so 
outrageous and amazing that, still speechless, 
he wondered if it might not have been his im- 
agination, for the man was saying normally, 
like any quartermaster: “Chief officer reports 
starboard boats impractical, sir.” 

He hesitated and Captain Clendening, his 
mouth tight, his eyes hard ahead, continued 
to look at him. 

“Mr. Bradell asked me to say, sir, that port 
boats could be dropped in the lee and get off. 
May he reverse orders, sir?” 

Captain Clendening studied him, studied 
his brown clear skin and melancholy liquid 
eyes, knew that he had noticed him often be- 
fore, that this was a reliable man. “What’s 
your name?” he asked. 

“Miro, sir,” answered the quartermaster. 
There was a sudden brightening of his eyes as 
though he were about to weep. They were all 
inordinately sensitive, these Southerners; par- 
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ticularly, intelligent ones; Captain Clenden- 
ing knew. He modified his tone a little. “Don’t 
you know how to behave on the bridge, boy?” 
he said. “Look alive and speak when you're 
spoken to.” 

“Yes, sir,” said Miro. 

“Well, what did you want?” 

P “About life-boat stations, sir. Mr. Bra- 
ell——” 

“T gave no orders about boats,” said Captain 
Clendening, his voice thick in his ears. “What 
are you talking about?” 

The man’s deep sad eyes with the far-away 
glint of tears stayed on him steadily. “You 
will remember, sir,” he said. His voice was 
mild, very gentle, but distinct. “You ordered 
Mr. Bradell and Mr. Driscoll to turn to on the 
boats.” 

“I sent Mr. Bradell forward,” said Captain 
Clendening. “What’s he doing with the 
boats?” 

“Yes, sir,” assented the soft clear voice. 
“That was afterward. He has gone forward 
now, sir.” 

“Why didn’t you report at once? I'll have 
no tampering with F 

He found, to his amazement, that he must 
have been interrupted. “I try to report, sir, for 
ten—twenty minutes. I have been right here, 
sir. I do not think that you have heard me.” 
The man’s face was a still, tragic mask with 
the small deep pools of the eyes. “Boats have 
broken on the side, sir. It is too——” 

“Officers,” said Captain Clendening, “will 
carry out their orders to the best of their abili- 
ty.” He extended a hand. “I want to go onto 
the bridge,” he said. 

Miro came close, more like a sudden close- 
up in a motion-picture than ordinary move- 
ment. Miro’s hard, neatly muscled shoulder 
steadied Captain Clendening. Very sure-foot- 
ed, Miro calculated the movement of the ship, 
moving with it, and they were out, under the 
terrible white light of the pale sky. Captain 
Clendening shook off Miro’s support, hold- 
ing the rail and watching the concerted 
movement about the life-boats. His mouth 
was full of spittle, tasting brazen, or bitter, 
and he swallowed steadily, trying to get rid 
of it. 

Now some one else had appeared at the 
wheel-house door. Captain Clendening tight- 
ened his jaw and said: “You have your orders, 
Mr. Fenton. Be good enough to carry them 
out.” The quartermaster was still gazing at 
him, so he added, enraged at last by the im- 
placable sadness of the eyes: “Get that man out 
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of here, Mr. Fenton. I'll have him in irons if 
he leaves his post again.” 

He heard Mr. Fenton’s voice: “. . . get 
some of them away, sir?” and it occurred to 
him that he might not have spoken aloud in 
reference to the quartermaster. He saw no use 
in repeating it. To Mr. Fenton he said auto- 
matically: “You will await an order for gen- 
eral abandonment. How are the passengers?” 

“Mr. Eberly and Mr. Sheedy are in charge, 
sir. Women and children mustered up. All be- 
having well.” 

“Right,” said Captain Clendening. “We'll 
have no La Bourgoyne business here.” 

Still a third man had appeared. He recog- 
nized this one as from the wireless-room. He 
had in his hand several papers. His voice 
awoke in an animated drawl. “Yes, yes,” said 
Captain Clendening sharply. He did not want 
to listen to this, so he took the scribbled re- 
ports from the young man. “Carry on,” he 
nodded, anxious to get rid of them. 


In the wireless-room Smith was at the key. 
“On the coil now,” he said to Morris, return- 
ing. “When are we going to abandon?” 

Morris lit a cigarette, propped himself in 
the tilted corner. He employed his free hand 
thoughtfully, scratching his red hair. “Nobody 
knows,” he hummed, “and nobody seems to 
care.” 

“Listen,” said Smith. “Don’t wisecrack. I 
don’t mind telling you I want to live. How’s 
the old man?” 

“He’s all right,” said Morris. “He looks 
pretty bad. You don’t lose your ship every 
day, now I come to think of it, but he’s play- 
ing ball.” 

“What’s he say?” 

“Nothing,” answered Morris, “which seems 
to me to be about right. They stove in another 
boat just now. Pretty soon we'll have to take 
off our shoes and stockings and wade; that is, 
those not otherwise engaged. I'll flip you to 
see who does the Casabianca stunt. We'll 
count Couch out, since he wouldn’t be on 
duty anyway. Where is he, having a quiet 
nap?” 

“Out with Mr. Driscoll. He’s had some ex- 
perience with boats. Well “4 
“If he has, he’s the only one,” said Morris. 
T could tell you a good joke, only it might 
upset you. Let’s have a half-dollar.” 

T'll stay,” said Smith. “I’m the senior op- 
erator.” 

“You're sure hell on heroism,” commented 
Morris, “but I’ve only one cigarette left, so I 
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might as well drown. Furthermore, what did I 
happen to find but a quart of Bacardi, which 
will take away the taste of salt water some- 
thing wonderful. I'll even give you a drink if 
you'll lend me your boy-scout knife.” 

“Now, shut up!” said Smith sharply. “Don’t 
get all worked up. Everything’s all right. 
We'll float for eight hours at least and by three 
o'clock » 

“You must have heard Mr. Eberly talking 
to the passengers,” admired Morris. “That's 
the good joke I was going to tell you. He has 
them all down on the promenade-deck, and 
since they don’t know him very well—some of 
them have barely met him—they think he 
knows what it’s all about.” 

“And I suppose you know a hell of a lot 
more?” 

“I know this,” said Morris modestly. “If we 
don’t stop leaning over the rail, we’re going 
to capsize. Thank God I’m not a seaman; I'd 
miss all the fun of expecting it.” 

“You aren’t so damn humorous,” said 
Smith. 

“Get off the key,” suggested Morris, “and 
let me hand these boys a few sad brave re- 
marks.” 

“Don’t be an ass!” snapped Smith. “What 
juice we have we'll keep. Hang on, I got the 
Jap boat again.” 

He pencilled down letters in silence. “You 
didn’t bring back any new bearings, did you?” 
he asked Morris over his shoulder. “They’ve 
got a ten-cent outfit with no direction finder.” 

“Shoot them something snappy for a come- 
on,” begged Morris. “Don’t be a Western 
Union messenger all your life.” 

“Shut up,” said Smith. His key awoke, and 
Morris, reading it off, translated freely: “ ‘Bad 
enough here old man position ship in hardly 
stay receive please hurry—’ That’s right,” he 
applauded. “Probably they were wondering 
about that last part. Probably they didn’t 
know whether to hurry or to stop and do a lit- 
tle fishing.” 

“For God’s sake, shut up!” shouted Smith. 

“Sorry,” claimed Morris. “Didn’t mean to 
spoil our last happy hours together. Well, be- 
fore we get any more good news, I'll flip you 
two out of three for that space on the Memo- 
rial in Battery Park, the bottle, and all your 
— Come on, boy, think of your lovin’ 
wife. 

Smith said glumly: 


“Well, at any rate I 
haven't got that to worry about.” 
Morris’s great grin of derision shone on 


him. “It would be horrible,” he nodded; “I 
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expect you couldn’t keep your mind off her 
if you had one. Never mind, think of your 
children in all parts of the world, then. What'll 
it be? Heads?” 


Mr. Eberly carried a revolver in his pocket 
but he found no use for it. On the appalling 
tilt of the promenade-deck one felt unpleasant- 
ly shut in, seeing only the pale heavens, the 
fast eastward drift of the melting scud to star- 
board; only the long jostling slide of gray 
water getting green to port. From above came 
the dull sound of boots and men working, 
which was comforting. So was the undisturb- 
ed solidity of the ship. Even at this awkward 
angle the deck underfoot was firm as rock; the 
steel walls, white-painted, the windows, the 
heavy doors, looked strong and normal 
enough. 

Mr. Eberly had all the passengers on deck 
now; the women and children in one compact 
group forward, ready for the boats which he 
presumed would be first down. At the after- 
rail, by the closed stairs, Mr. Sheedy waited, 
holding frankly an iron stanchion. He was 
watching the big Negroes of the black gang, 
who had either come up anyway or been sent 
up. They gathered sullen, restless but impo- 
tent, about the hatch covers. They hadn’t yet 
made any real movement to approach the 
promenade-deck. Mr. Eberly, moving with 
the aid of lines that he had rigged himself, 
passed up and down watching everybody; the 
groups of men smoking with affected calm; 
the confused herd of women where occasion- 
ally a child cried. He told them—he was care- 
ful not to do it too often—that there was ab- 
solutely no danger, and it was fine to see how 
they behaved; resigned, patient, doing exact- 
ly as they were asked. He had directed them 
to dress as warmly as possible, and he made 
sure that they had their ludicrous, bulky life- 
belts on properly. Some of them managed to 
regard their appearance as amusing, and for- 
tunately they were too ignorant to make any 
protest about a delay which Mr. Eberly him- 
self found inexplicable, nerve-wracking. Once 
he went inside with unhurried calm, waited 
a few minutes, and came out. “Assistance 
alongside in about an hour,” he announced, 
with the well-sustained implication that he 
had been to the wireless-room. 

Mr. Sheedy occasionally said, addressing the 
invisible deck aft: “Take your foot off the 
ladder, nigger, or you'll get a broken head.” 
Then there was a faint stir, lasting only a min- 
ute; a slight acknowledgment of this obvious 
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hint that some other people were not quite so 
calm. But they all knew, they had read or 
been told plenty of times, that the one real 
danger in matters like this was simply panic, 
Certainly they could see no other, now that 
they were used to the ship’s position. They 
believed that men who understood the situa. 
tion were doing everything possible to get 
them off quickly and safely; they had, in fact, 
nothing to worry about so long as they stayed 
quiet and did what Mr. Eberly directed them 
to do. 

“Everything,” asserted Mr. Eberly, who was 
still trying to explain to himself why Mr. Dris. 
coll wasted so much time on the starboard 
boats, when it would have seemed fairly sim- 
ple to Mr. Eberly to let go the port ones, “is all 
right.” 

Driven by his consuming anxiety, he finally 
did find a reason. The captain must consider 
it wiser to try to get off as many of the star- 
board boats as they could first. The port ones 
might be handled somewhat more expedi- 
tiously if later it proved that they were pressed 
for time. The idea, he told himself, had much 
to be said for it. He was heartened, too, by the 
indication it gave of confidence on the bridge 
that they would float a long while. With the 
impassivity of good discipline he refrained 
from sending above to make inquiries which 
could only be useless and ridiculous. “Try to 
be patient just a little longer,” he requested 
earnestly. “I know this isn’t very comfortable, 
but there’s no danger. The sun,” he added with 
a sort of cheerfulness, “will be out in a min- 
ute.” 


From the well-deck forward Anthony could 
see Captain Clendening’s stubborn, hatless 
white head against the sky. It was the one hu- 
man detail in the confusion of the San Pedro's 
superstructure. Insistently under Anthony's 
eyes the Negroes crouched against the cased 
automobiles. Their wide feet clung like stunt- 
ed hands to the rivets of the deck-plates. Cords 
bulged out of their black necks; sweat trickled 
flashing under the wool on their skulls. Their 
enormous paws locked over levers; black hills 
of muscle humped across their straining shoul- 
ders; their eyes rolled white, their thick lips 
contracted. 

Anthony looked at them through a fluctu- 
ating reddish mist. Weariness tightened his 
throat in rhythmic cramping retches. He 
would have spewed out his empty stomach if 
he could. Both his hands he had to keep be- 
hind him so he would not break an hysterical 
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fst on the black stencil of an Indian’s head, 
outstanding with the maker’s name on the 
side of the case. 

After a while he realized that men and mus- 
de couldn’t do it. They would never get that 
case over the side. It must be wedged. He 
cupped his raw hands and screamed to the 
bridge: “Let me go below and make MacGil- 
livray give me steam on the winches, sir!” 

He couldn’t tell whether Captain Clenden- 
ng heard him, whether the old man could 
hear anything, or understand if he did hear. 
The white head, stubbornly held up, wagged 
a little. 

Anthony turned. “Drop that. Get up num- 
ber two starboard boom—” There was no one, 
he saw, to whom he could safely delegate au- 
thority if he wanted intelligent action, but he 
picked out one of them finally. “You,” he said, 
“stand by to let in the valves. We'll get steam.” 

At the end, the Negro called Packy released 
his lever. His big hands pulied it out. One mo- 
ment he poised on the tilted deck, his head 
sunk, his black jaw swung out. Water raced 
up to his feet; his shoulders balanced. The 
steel bar drove like a battering-ram into the 
Indian’s stencilled profile. Anthony wiped his 
forehead. His voice was thin as water. “Lay 
off that, nigger!” 

The wood had splintered at the terrible im- 
pact. Pallid sunshine from the aching white 
sky with the washed clouds moving fell 
through the broken boards, winked on nickel, 
on smooth cream-colored enamel. That’s an 
expensive car we’re throwing away, thought 
Anthony. 

He had removed his shoes to stand more se- 
curely. His feet, cold and wet in his torn socks, 
gave him a good grip on the slanting deck. 
The echo of the steel door closed behind him, 
and he forced himself to trot through the wa- 
ter in the alleyway. It caught his ankles and 
splashed at his knees; his unprotected heels 
falling hit his spine sickening jolts. 

Under a raw, thin fog of vapor the engine- 
room depths formed an infernal swimming- 
pool. Like monster green hogsheads the tur- 
bine cases rese in a fantastic steel swamp. In- 
credible vegetation flowered; white piping; 
fattened out layers of openwork footways. 
Stairs edged with brass rail plunged down, 
lading nowhere. Heavy tanks; pistons in a 
stiff paralysis of the final failure of almost all 
the auxiliary systems; transparent oil-cups 
with the oil at an angle in them; everything 
seemed to have changed places in a mechani- 
cal anarchy. Below, water moved about regu- 
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larly, swaying to the sluggish roll. The engine 
room shaft echoed like a sea cave. Choking 
with a hundred tons of brine in their throats 
the pumps groaned up to Anthony. Electric 
lights fluctuated, winked on the dirty sliding 
surface, steadied as the San Pedro came back. 
Anthony stumbled down the iron slant of the 
ladder. 

There was Mr. MacGillivray. He had the 
fire-room door tied back, and the lock-door be- 
yond fastened, too. He braced himself be 
tween them, his eyes on the indicator dials 
and the bridge signal. Sometimes the water 
came almost to his waist. Vapor slipped out 
steadily above his head, licking the upper 
jamb. Anthony missed a step, scraped his shin 
open, saw the bright blood run on his foot be- 
fore he landed in the water. “Chief!” 

Mr. MacGillivray snatched his arm. An- 
thony shouted above the catch and gasp of the 
pumps: “I’ve got to have steam.” 

Mr. MacGillivray’s hanging cheeks were 
set into a cold calm. Unavoidably retreating, 
he had lost almost everything, but bitterly, 
step by step, he gave way in grim good order, 
contesting each point with the invading ocean. 
His obdurate old face was wary, undismayed. 
Anthony asked: “How much steam have you 
got, chief?” 

Mr. MacGillivray’s eyes came down from 
the dials. “Eighty pounds!” he shouted. “The 
centre boiler’s just gone. Listen to it!” 

Over came the San Pedro, heavy and delib- 
erate, rushing water into the hot fire-box. It 
sounded like the crash of thin metal sheets. 
The outlet valves whistled harder in the dark- 
ness. Mr. MacGillivray shook his finger at the 
fire-room. “To their necks, some of them,” he 
roared. “We can’t stay much longer.” 

Anthony swayed against him, looking 
through. A naked black back with prodigious 
arms bent to ease down a coal-bucket. Water 
swayed toward its armpits. In the upper cor- 
ner a door came wide, and violent yellow light 
spurted in shattered columns across the liquid 
surface. A great shadow moved; coal crashed 
in, iron rang on iron, and the light went out. 
Up came a white back this time, another 
bucket. 

“Electricity gone there!” roared the chief. 
“Go everywhere in a minute. Tell the old 
man. The telephone doesn’t work.” 

The black figure with the dangling arms 
waded past. His face, his conical skull swayed 
into the light; he grinned; he swung his 
apelike arm and wagged the hand up and 
down. A faint boom-boom came from his 
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chest. “Home,” he moaned, “knock on the 
door. . . .” 

“My God,” said Anthony, shocked, “he’s 
singing.” 

“Sure! He’s crazy!” shouted Mr. MacGil- 
livray. “No one who wasn’t crazy would be 
here. He’s the only nigger left.” 

Anthony swallowed. “Give me pressure on 
a winch, chief. I got to get some cases over.” 

MacGillivray stared at him, open-mouthed. 
He laid a hand on his shoulder and shook 
him. “Not do you any good. You can’t use 
your booms in this list. Tie "em down before 
you hurt some one.” 

“IT can try,” Anthony said, “I got to——” 

“You cannot!” bellowed MacGillivray, his 
amazement melted in anger. “Hell and dam- 
nation, where are your brains, boy? You 
aren’t at dock! Did the old man put that up to 

ou?” 

“Maybe I can work it,” protested Anthony. 
“We’ve got to get those motors off. We——” 

“Never mind them. You go up and find my 
fire-room crew. Tell the old man I got to have 
my men back.” He shook Anthony’s arm 
with a sort of fury: “Tell him they left. Tell 
him I got my engineers firing. Tell him if he 
wants to float to make those niggers come 
back here. Tell the old man we can’t keep 
steam—tell him to come the hell down here 
himself!” 

“He can’t,” shouted Anthony. “He’s sick. 
He hasn’t been to bed since Saturday night. 
What do you expect?” 

“He’s got no business tq be sick,” yelled 
MacGillivray. “Tell him I said so. Tell him 
we're foundering. Don’t he give a damn? 
Don’t he know we could capsize any minute? 
He’d lose every soul aboard. Just like that!” 
Mr. MacGillivray’s loose fingers snapped 
soundless in the uproar. “Isn’t he getting his 
passengers off?” 

“We're doing everything we can,” said An- 
thony. “We ¥ 

“You are like hell!” roared MacGillivray. 
“Who’s in command? The old man? He’s 
dead to the world. Had him on the phone an 
hour ago and he didn’t know what he was 
talking about! Why don’t Driscoll take over? 
Why don’t you take over? Are you so damn 
dumb you think you're going to float for- 
ever? 

“He’s the master on this vessel,” said An- 
thony. “As long as he’s on the bridge giving 
orders, in the deck department we obey them. 
When we're ordered to abandon, we'll aban- 
don. Meanwhile we keep our mouths shut.” 
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Mr. MacGillivray stared at him. Then he 
spat hard into the dirty water in front of Ap. 
thony. “Get out of here, brat! Take your play- 
acting up-stairs! Believe me, if I was a sailor. 
I'd rather be drowned than have to tell people 
afterward what I was doing all morning. 
Jesus, I hope some of you get off alive!” 

Anthony turned, but Mr. MacGillivray 
caught his shoulder suddenly. “Listen,” he 
roared. “Tell the old man! Get it into him! 
Ask what he’s doing with four hundred hu. 
man beings somebody’s going to want from 
us afterward. Tell him for Christ’s sake use 
his head——” 


Miro, still on the bridge, waiting for any 
further orders Captain Clendening might 
have, could not imagine what the men on 
the well-deck forward had in mind. He watch- 
ed them release a boom from its cradle. Then 
they stood a moment, apparently arguing. 
Then with a sort of feverish violence, they 
scrambled above, all laid hold on the cable, 
and struggling hard brought the boom up, 
jerk by jerk. It tilted, staggered, mounted un- 
certain toward the perpendicular. What must 
surely be the idiocy of this performance did 
not surprise Miro so much as the energy with 
which they went about it. They might, of 
course, be contemplating something which he 
did not understand, but he noted that Mr. 
Bradell was absent, and it seemed more likely 
that they were acting on their own initiative. 

Not speaking, for he knew that the captain 
would not hear him, he came close and point- 
ed insistently until Captain Clendening look- 
ed. There was a long silence, and suddenly the 
captain, shaking his head a little, roared out: 
“On the fo’castle! Down that boom! What 
the devil is going on?” 

Below, they wavered. Black faces turned. 
Out of the concealment of the deck-house un- 
der them came Mr. Bradell now, and he, too, 
turned. The boom hovered in a broken semr- 
circle, balanced dizzily, went into a drunken 
side movement. 

“Look alive, sir!” screamed Miro. 

The boom, released, came too fast. With a 
blind, inert precision it swung farther left; the 
iron-sheathed timber struck like a well-direct 
ed club out of the anonymous skies. It knock- 
ed Mr. Bradell’s poised figure ten feet into the 
scuppers. Up to them came the final crash @ 
the demolished cradle. 

Captain Clendening opened his mouth an¢ 
shut it. He shook his head and said: “Quarter 
master?” 
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“Yes, sir,” said Miro. 

“Who was that?” 

“Mr. Bradell, sir.” 

“Bradell,” said Captain Clendening. “Bra- 
dell.” He turned his head, continuing sharp 
and clearer: “Quartermaster.” 

“Yes, sir,” said Miro, whiter. 

“See about him.” Captain Clendening’s 
mustache worked stiffly. “Don’t report back 
here. If he’s alive, get him into a boat. Don’t 
come back here. Get him away, get him off 
this ship. We’re foundering.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

Left alone, Captain Clendening was quietly 
aware of death like a man beside him. He 
thought of his lungs, bursting with sea water, 
a final agony of suffocation. This his body re- 
coiled from, his gullet tightened, bitter saliva 
filling his mouth. He looked about carefully, 
as though there might be somewhere he could 
go; but it was a minute, never-completed ges- 
ture, for a habit of thought, an automatic 
pride, interrupted him. He was exposed, on 
the bridge; people could see him. The slug- 
gish hammering of his heart, too large now 
for his chest, he could not control, but that was 
hidden. He knew perfectly how he had to die, 
and they did, too. He wished that they might 
for a moment face it; he would like to know 
—he was distracted, not ironic—if death 
would still seem so proper, so necessary, to 
them. 

There his acuter senses broke down self-de- 
fensively. An anesthetic of poorer comprehen- 
sion, a sort of mental stupor took off the mo- 
mentary keen edge, veiled the face and fear 
of death. Deliberately, his hands heavy and 
inaccurate, he buttoned his bridge coat, tug- 
ged it into place. He made some motions to 
smooth the wrinkles from the sleeves, brush- 
ing the gold braid. After several uncertain ef- 
forts he picked up his uniform cap, and this, 
too, he brushed off, hitting it with his numb 
hand once or twice. Then he put it carefully 
on his head, brought the visor down, a stifl, 
somehow heartening, line across his vision. He 
stood as straight as he could, supporting him- 
self when necessary on the rail, hoping it 
would be quick. 


+. 
_ From the southeast the sea was travelling 
in long swells. Miro, braced against the back- 
board of boat ten, supported Mr. Bradell be- 
tween his knees. He did not know what time 
it was; he had somehow smashed his good 
watch; the glass was gone and the hands 
snapped off; there was sea water in it and 
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some blood from Mr. Bradell’s broken head. 
They had more than thirty Negroes on board, 
and this, Miro recognized, was shameful, but 
he could not prevent it while he had Mr. Bra- 
dell to look out for, and he told himself that 
if they had been the first to cut loose, he had 
orders to get away. Many of the other boats 
had been filled; one, he saw—and it fright- 
ened him more than anything else—was en- 
tirely filled with women and children. He 
tried to call Mr. Fenton’s attention to the fact 
that there was no one in it capable of manag- 
ing it. What would they do? Mr. Fenton paid 
no attention to him, and the men in number 
ten, mutinous at the delay, pushed off; with 
great difficulty got clear. Miro hoped that it 
might at least set the others an example; that 
they wouldn’t wait any longer for an order to 
abandon. Otherwise, he understood, they 
might sink where they were, boats still attach- 
¢d, many people still on deck. 

Mr. Bradell moved between his knees and 
Miro was seized with distress and consterna- 
tion, for it occurred to him that now Mr. Bra- 
dell would realize that number ten had de- 
liberately drawn off, leaving hundreds of peo- 
ple in danger of death. He said at once: “Cap- 
tain’s orders to abandon, sir.” 


Anthony’s face had fallen apart, but it was 
bound up fairly well with bandages and a 
hard web of pain. Not knowing how he got 
where he was, where he had been, nor for 
how long, Anthony made an effort to learn the 
time, but the left arm with his wrist-watch he 
found to be no longer subject to his control. 
Pain of light on his eyes made him look up, 
and by the thin sun hung above him in the 
white sky-he knew that it was close to noon. 
The boat, riding roughly, passed up a mound 
of water and let him see, amazed, the San 
Pedro. 

He was stupefied by this sight. He had seen 
the San Pedro too often; he recognized at once 
that this view of her was a dream. It was im- 
possible, it would be fatal, for her to remain 
like that. Here was no matter ballast-tanks 
could correct—her list was mortal, and at once 
he heard a low voice saying: “But you do not 
float quite level... .” 

He started to make a movement, to arise; 
and hands were instantly on him, holding 
him. Blood came into his mouth. A scalding 
void complemented his body, filling out the 
electric emptiness where half his face and all 
his shoulder should have been. Waves of heat 
overpowered him—so strong that with them 
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came the imaginary smell of hot oil, the roar 
of the engine-room shaft, while at his side, in 
a shabby black overcoat, he saw the author of 
that low voice, insistent, plucking at him: 
“But you do not float . . .” 

This, he knew, was entirely false; he saw, 
actually, nothing but the men forward, the 
gunwales, the mounting green water, literal 
things in a spinning blur of fever and pain— 
yet, in a way, Doctor Percival remained; the 
fleshless face was steady and close, brooding 
on them. Seeing thus, while not seeing, he 
smelt stronger than salt and blood the warm- 
ed sweetness of patchouli; he was aware of 
the dark, despairing blue of her eyes, the frail 
flippancy of her voice like a veil drawn de- 
cently over her unspeakable desire to live. 

Then, violently, without escape, he knew 
that this was real, not a dream. The San Pedro 
was really there; the ocean was in her; the sea 
smothered her tremendous engines, choked 
up every passage and part of her; swamped 
into silence the marvellous elaboration of her 
machines, quenched all her lights, and would 
in a moment drag her down like any broken 
metal, while the water did away quickly with 
everything that breathed aboard her. The 
boat brought him up again, and, cold as he 
had been hot, he saw once more the San Pedro. 


Just adequately the San Pedro met each 
swell; no wasted effort. She lay on her port 


S.S.‘‘SAN PEDRO’’ 


side, down by the head, and took her terrible 
rest while the mounds of water pillowed her 
and washed her quietly. Like the disarray of 
weariness, starboard davits on the top deck 
dangled out trailing ropes, suspended white 
boats unevenly. Expiring wisps of steam 
broke in curls from her flanks. She had a 
screw clear, pinned like a mighty metal flower 
on the slim cone of the starboard bracket. 

There she lay in a motionless lethargy, and 
then without pause or warning, she went. The 
shooting swell rose in a hill, came quite over 
her bows. Her funnel inclined; water poured 
freely into it, into the high hoods of her ven- 
tilators. Deep in her, a hidden drum boom- 
boomed. Like a pool, the dark gully of her 
promenade-deck filled forward; steam mount- 
ed in columns through her coal-hatches. A 
great metallic sigh, a six-hundred-foot shud- 
der—why hadn’t her boilers blown, lifted 
thunderous through her exhausted sides?— 
sk. was going home, going to some deep sleep. 
The waters folded over her tumultuously— 
air, steam, the great chords booming in her 
a 


There remained Anthony, harassed by 
great pain, the boat under him, Miro behind 
him, the black men with the oars; if there 
were other boats, he could not see them. Only, 
overhead, the vast sky, pale and white, all 
around the infinite empty ocean. 








Next month’s short novel is by an American writer, from whom the 


literary world has been expecting a major work for some time. Here it 
is, and it predicts a brilliant future. A story quite different in content 
and technic from “S. S. San Pedro,” a story dealing with an important 


phase of American life. 
“MANY THOUSANDS GONE” 
by 
JOHN PEALE BISHOP 


complete in the September Scripner’s MacaZzINE 
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Behind the Scenes 


BIOGRAPHICAL NOTES ON CONTRIBUTORS TO THIS NUMBER 








ue first candidate for the $5,000 prize in the 

long short-story contest makes his bow in this 
issue. James Gould Cozzens’s story emerges rich- 
ly out of the first flush of contest manuscripts, 
handled with sure strength and vigor. His first 
literary effort was an article published by The 
Atlantic Monthly when Cozzens was sixteen. He 
isonly twenty-six now, and has four books to his 
credit: “Confusion,” published during his sopho- 
more year at Harvard; “Michael Scarlett,” an 
Elizabethan tale; “Cockpit,” and “The Son of 
Perdition,” the result of a year spent in Cuba. 
“§. §. San Pedro” exhibits in a gratifying man- 
ner the excellence of this literary form which 
sems to us to have so many possibilities. 


Harvey Fergusson is a native of Albuquerque, 
and the grandson of Franz Huning, a pioneer 
who fought the Indians to reach New Mexico. 
The background and feel of the strange roman- 
tic American Southwest is possessed by Fergusson 
as by few men. After several years as a forest 
ranger, he came East to be a Washington corre- 
spondent and ended by being a novelist. “Foot- 
loose McGarnigal” is his latest book, and he is 
now at work on a history of the Rio Grande 
country. At the moment he is in Albuquerque 
for the summer, probably alone in the moun- 
tains with a pack-horse, as is his custom. 


Eugene Gordon, on the editorial staff of the 
Boston Daily Post for the past eleven years, is 
well known among readers of Negro publica- 
tions for his satirical articles and essays about all 
vwrts of things, but principally about colored folk. 
He has contributed to all the leading Negro 
newspapers and magazines, and to such periodi- 
als as Plain Talk, The American Mercury, and 
the Annals of the American Academy of Politi- 
cal and Social Science. 


Conrad Aiken has for many years received the 
highest praise of poets and critics, but the “yea- 
oving public” has been frightened away from his 
themes o! negation, both in his poetry and prose. 
but this year his volume of “Selected Poems,” 
which the House of Scribner published last 
November, was awarded the Pulitzer Prize for 
poetry, a mark of approval highly acceptable to 


the public. He is working on a new novel at his 
home in Cambridge, and a volume, “John Deth 
and Other Poems,” will be published by Charles 
Scribner’s Sons this fall. Apropos of the Pulitzer 
awards, it is with poorly concealed modesty that 
we refer to Oliver La Farge, author of the Pu- 
litzer Prize novel, whose first articles and stories 
appeared in this magazine, and to Thomas Wolfe, 
who received honorable mention for the same 
award. His first story also appeared in ScripNer’s. 
“Dangerous Man” by Mr. La Farge was publish- 
ed in our June number. 


Ministers to the right and the left . . . Ware 
W. Wimberly, an Iowa parson, is the son of a 
Presbyterian minister, and has four older brothers 
in the ministry. Born in Nebraska, he was edu- 
cated at the University of Nebraska and the Pres- 
byterian Theological Seminary of Chicago, which 
granted him a degree in 1927. His articles have 
appeared in the CAristian Century and lesser reli- 


gious papers. 


Lewis Mumford, distinguished American crit- 
ic, author of such books as “The Golden Day” 
and “Herman Melville,” will continue his work 
of making America aware of itself in a series of 
articles which this magazine will publish next 
winter, articles on the creative minds of the seven- 
ties and eighties, the Gilded Age. “They will 
show the continuity of a humane tradition in 
America.” In order to remove once and for all 
that “quaint notion” that Mr. Mumford is an 
architect, we are instructed to say that since his 
first story was published, more than fifteen years 
ago, he has never been anything but a writer. Be- 
sides, “architects all write badly.” 


Mark Van Doren, editor of “An Autobiogra- 
phy of America” and “The Anthology of World 
Poetry,” is now on his farm in Cornwall, Conn., 
producing not corn but a long poem, to be called 
“Jonathan Gentry,” which will be published in 
the fall. A fourth volume of short poems, “The 
Perilous Path,” will appear next spring. 


It was just two years ago that Scripner’s first 
published the stories of the young Irish Canadian, 
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Morley Callaghan, of Toronto. They were re- 
ceived with acclaim. Since then his short stories 
have been collected under the title, “A Native Ar- 
gosy,” and two novels have appeared, “In His 
Own Country” and “It’s Never Over,” a war 
novel published this spring. It is a queer gather- 
ing of the clan in this issue when Ernest Heming- 
way, Lewis Mumford, and Morley Callaghan ap- 
pear in the same issue. It was Ernest Hemingway 
who searched out the young Callaghan, carefully 
nursed his faith in himself, and offered criticism 
when others were scarcely aware of his existence. 
It was in “The American Caravan,” one of whose 
authors is Lewis Mumford, that Callaghan’s story 
appeared which attracted the Scrisner editorial 
eye to such ultimate mutual advantage. 


Ernest Hemingway’s “A Farewell to Arms” is 
still rolling in impressive echoes throughout 
America. “Wine of Wyoming,” in this issue, is 
his first story since the novel, which ran serially 
in ScriBNER’s last summer, to be banned, to be 
lauded, to be read avidly. The present story com- 
bines Hemingway’s favorite characters, the 
French bourgeoisie, with his favorite background, 
the West. A whole school of writing has sprung 
up in the name of Hemingway. After spending 
the winter in Europe he returned to America in 
April and is fishing in Florida at the present writ- 
ing. 


When there is no major war on and no excite- 
ment which might need the Marines and no edi- 
tor at the other end of the U. S. Mails demanding 
more copy, Captain John W. Thomason goes 


WHAT YOU THINK ABOUT IT 


duck-hunting. It is his favorite activity. He is as 
positive of this as he is that he has no message for 
mankind. He soldiers. He hunts. And he does 
some drawing, which he finds easier than writ. 
ing. However, hard writing makes easy reading, 
according to the old adage, and his readers find 
it that way exactly. His life of Jeb Stuart has 
made a profound impression. 


Arthur Guiterman, versatile New York poet, 
has recently published his fourteenth volume of 
verse, “Song and Laughter.” 


When a hand-writing expert told Mrs. Nina §. 
Merrill that she had creative writing ability, she 
promptly wrote this poem, “Biography,” and an- 
other, sold them immediately, and has not tried 
to sell anything since. She and her family, “a 
husky husband and a wonderful eleven-year-old 
son,” live in Larchmont, N. Y. 


Huron City, Mich., has just completed an ad- 
dition to its church which doubles the seating ca- 
pacity, making it 1,000. This is to accommodate 
the crowds that are attracted by William Lyon 
Phelps, who preaches there during the summer. 


Robert E. Sherwood has taken a house in Lon- 
don for the summer and intends to work very 
hard on a novel that was started some time ago, 
but which was delayed by “Waterloo Bridge,” 
the monthly preparation of “Literary Sign-Posts” 
(which he will continue from London), and a 
few other details. 


What You Think About It 


1TH the great Battle of Humanism sudden- 

ly moribund (due either to the humidity or 
to the famous debate in Carnegie Hall), the com- 
panion conflict of Science goes merrily on. “The 
Threat of Science” by Dean Gauss in May Scris- 
NER’s stirred up things in great shape. In addition 
to the comment we received, Dean Gauss heard 
from many important figures in the educational 
world. 

Science—for or against—is getting to be one of 
those topics upon which you can start a riot at 
the slightest provocation. This adds to the gaiety 
of life and we are in favor of it, but on a warm 
day like this we often are stricken with a feeling 
that in adding to the uproar of the Science battle 


we are not doing right by our friend, the post- 
man. However, the show must go on, broken 
hearts and broken backs or not. The Newark Call 
editorializes as follows: 


Science is riding high in the saddle these days, and 


few there are, except champions of orthodox religions. 
who dare to challenge its supremacy. One of these few, 
however, is Christian Gauss, dean of the college at Prince- 
ton, a learned, broad-minded man and inspiring teach- 
er, who contributes to the current issue of ScriBNeR’s 
MacazineE a forceful reply to a previous article by Dr. 
Millikan, president of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science and winner of the Nobel Prize. 

Not daunted by the fame of his adversary, Dean Gauss 
minces no words in striking at scientific pretensions, either 
those of Dr. Millikan or others. He begins by reminding 

(Continued on page 28) 
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(Continued from page 26) 


us that “there is a wide-spread belief fostered occasional- 
ly by scientists themselves that if we will but allow science 
fullest freedom it will eventually make us all healthy and 
wealthy and wise.” The Princeton dean has no doubt 
“that up to a certain point” science can make us healthy 
and wealthy. He refuses, however, to accept Dr. Milli- 
kan’s dictum that the growth of science is synonymous 
with “the growth of man’s understanding of his world 
and hence his ability to live wisely in it.” 

After quoting the renowned scientist Mr. Eddington 
to the effect that really modern science is amazingly 
young, dating only from 1917, and being thus less than 
fourteen years old, the Princeton dean argues that science 
cannot be made a guide for civilization because ‘‘a social 
system or code of morals cannot be changed as rapidly as 
this . . . because they are far more central to civilization 
than any purely scientific conceptions.” 

Dr. Millikan may be right and Dean Gauss wrong, 
but at any rate this magazine article, which is ominously 
captioned “The Threat of Science,” will be welcomed by 
philosophers and scholars who still refuse to bend the knee 
to lordly science. Unfortunately, it a!so will be welcomed 
by misguided fundamentalists and others who want to 
stifle all scientific progress. No one familiar with the 
Princeton dean would think of attributing that motive to 
him. 


Phillips B. Freer, of Lynchburg College, Vir- 
ginia, points out that Dean Gauss does not men- 
tion “one of our greatest sciences: psychology.” 
Mr. Freer writes in part: 


Philosophy, I believe, is the one thing which will help 
man to a better understanding of himself, and what is phi- 
losophy but the correlation of the various sciences. .. . 
It is admitted that Washington, Christ, Socrates lived wise- 
ly without the aid of modern science, but would any of 
these characters have spurned science if they lived now? 
. . » Mr. Gauss says that science alone cannot save civili- 
zation. Probably true, but I believe science will do more 
towards saving civilization than any other one thing. 
Civilization will be saved only by an understanding of 
what destroys civilization. . .. Will not science bring 
about this understanding? 


The Boston Post said: 


Dean Gauss sees the power of 50,000 horses put into 
the hand of a single workman as it presses a button. He 
sees a small group controlling the machinery that now 
brings life in the shape of pure water or light or food 
to vast communities. He does not see a corresponding 
quickening of moral or religious sense. He would have 
us, and rightly, work for human ends as tirelessly and as 
effectively as have the inventors of poison gas bombs and 
long distance power transmission. 

His plea is sane enough but the ways of progress are in- 
scrutable. The very effectiveness of the poison gas bomb 
may destroy war itself. The high tension lines striding 
over our countryside seem to herald a new era of more 
wholesome and clear living for human beings. Perhaps 
Dean Gauss is a little over-anxious. 


The Memphis Commercial-A ppeal was entire- 
ly on the side of Dean Gauss: 

Dean Gauss’s article is especially powerful and timely. 
It is a specific and practically overwhelming answer to the 
rather lame defense of Dr. Millikan in a preceding num- 
ber of the same magazine. 


J. E. B. STUART—HERO 


The dashing tale of Jeb Stuart has met with 
enthusiastic praise from all sides. We have read 
the instalments which are to come and have no 
hesitancy in saying that they constitute military 
writing at its best and most engrossing. The rare 
combination of a military man who is at the same 
time a literary artist of distinction is almost too 
good to be true, but Captain Thomason is exact. 
ly that. 

The Houston Chronicle is happy that one 
American hero at least is going to escape the tar 
bucket which has besmirched so many of our 
idols in late years: 

“A Fighter’s Biography,” Scripner’s labels Captain 
John W. Thomason’s story of the famous Confederate 
cavalry leader in the current issue of that magazine. In an 
age when debunking critics have gone the limit in delving 
a dirty spade into the muck and shoveling it onto the 
graves of great men, the former Houstonian is doing a 
splendid thing in accurately portraying the great Vir- 
ginian as he really was, a veritable beau sabreur and 
ideal leader of men. 

This Thomason was something of a fighter himself, as 
those who have read that epic of the world war, “Fix 
Bayonets,” can testify. “I sat at the feet of the old 
men,” says the Texan, “and learned about the great and 
knightly figures of the old South.” And deftly he tells the 
story of James Ewell Brown Stuart, dashing and debonair, 
but with the moody mysticism of the Scot cropping out, 
the young and gallant cavalier of the Confederacy who 
wore red roses in his gray jacket when roses were in 
bloom and a red ribbon love-knot when they were out 
of season; who galloped far and wide over the Virginia 
countryside, whether to battle or to the ball, the faithful 
Sweeny ever at his side with banjo always ready. 

Of Stuart, Thomason has well said, “His religion and 
his God were part of his daily life.” Because of that 
Sweeny’s banjo played “Rock of Ages.” And perhaps be 
cause of it, the cavalry headquarters of the army of North 
ern Virginia was rumless. For neither Stuart nor his close 
companions needed stimulant. The leader loved life, th 
followers loved their leader. It is a curious and amazing 
thing, this highly spiritua! quality so often given to men 
of war. Jeb Stuart had it, also Stonewall Jackson, not 
forgetting Ferdinand Foch. 

But reading the story of “Beauty” Stuart and the me 
who followed him and loved him and died for and with 
him, we realize as never before that seldom indeed d 
red roses grow in the mud. 

Like the British officers in “Journey's End,” Jeb St 
art is a symbol, an almost impossible ideal, the man \ 
each would like to be in war—or peace. 


WOMAN’S PRIVILEGES 


Elizabeth Onativia’s article on the desire 0! 
women to have their privileges rather than their 
rights didn’t strike a responsive chord in several 
breasts. Helen F. Price, of the Johnstown (Pa-) 
Democrat, wrote: 


Women may go back to the home but never to the 
kitchen, and only if the home can provide them with mort 
comforts than they can earn themselves. No woman liv- 
ing wouldn't rather be kept well than work, but she'd 


‘Continued on page 30) 
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Perils of 


EQUELAE” (seh-kweélee) is the doc- 
tor’s word for the whole range of con- 
sequences and serious complications 


following certain ill- 
nesses. Weakened 


hearts, kidneys, lungs, 
defective hearing or eye- 
sight and other physical 
impairments may be the 
Sequelae of many 
diseases. 


There is a homely old ex- 
pression, “‘not out of the 
woods yet”’, which fairly 
describes the condition 
of a patient who has suc- 
cessfully passed the crisis 
of a serious illness. 


Your doctor will tell you 
that sometimes the Se- 
quelae, or after-effects, 
are more to be dreaded 
than the disease from 
which youareapparently 
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COLDS break ground for pneumonia, influ- 
enza, or tuberculosis. Deafness, sinus infec- 
tion, or chronic rheumatism, or a weakened 


heart may follow an ordinary 
cold. 


TYPHOID FEVER leaves the 
patient more susceptible to 
other diseases and sometimes 
affects the heart and gall- 
bladder. 


DIPHTHERIA may injure 
the heart or cause paralysis. 
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by pneumonia, kidney trou- 
ble, loss of sight or hearing. 
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SCARLET FEVER may affect 
the heart, kidneys or ears. 
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recovering. Don’t think him an alarmist if 
his orders are strict about not getting up 
from bed too soon, or if he makes a thorough 


physical examination 
after you think you are 
entirely well. 


The Metropolitan 
health booklets tell in 
plain language how some 
of the Sequelae of dis- 
eases may be avoided. 
If anyone in your family 
is suffering or recover- 
ing from one of the dis- 
eases which may leave 
serious after-effects, send 
for the Metropolitan's 
booklet concerning it 
and learn just what 
you should know about 
the possible Sequelae. 
Address Booklet Dept. 
830-S and name the 
booklet you want. It 
will be mailed free. 
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rather work than go back to the drab existence of think- 
ing only of her husband's stomach. . .. The author 
speaks of the wife who prepares the meal and then fixes 
herself up to look pretty and dainty and feminine .. . 
the ideal wife. . . . How does she do it? Food must 
either be served hot or not at all. . . . How does she 
keep so dainty over a hot stove after she gets 
prettied up to serve the meal—does she have to go take 
off her nice things to wash up the dishes? 


Mrs. Walter Ferguson of the Scripps-Howard 
chain of papers wrote: 


A great many of these youngsters who are the benefi- 
ciaries of the woman's rights movement just take their 
blessings as a matter of course. Somebody else sowed while 
they reap the harvest. And their imaginations are too 
limited to picture a time when custom and law could pre- 
vent them from doing just about as they pleased. 

It is true, I believe, that many girls are weary of the 
things that were supposed to contribute not only to wo- 
man’s freedom but her happiness. Earning a living, for 
instance, is sometimes a tough job, while the kick has 
gone out of voting. 

It is to be hoped, of course, that Miss 1930 will trek 
back home. But let us remember this:—Having women 
go into the kitchen because they definitely prefer the 
kitchen is far better for a peaceful home atmosphere 
than compelling them to remain there against their 
wishes. 

It is quite absurd to say that the attaining of the rights 
women now possess has not benefitted women. And it has, 
I am convinced, also benefitted men, and the world at 
large. There is no need to assume that what one wo- 
man wishes all other women also desire. 

When Miss 1930 has lived a bit longer she will under- 
stand that one of the things for which the sneered-at 
suffragist battled was the right of every woman to fash- 
ion her life to suit herself, in so far as it is humanly pos- 
sible. The right to stay in the kitchen is as important as 
the right to leave it. 


SOLITUDE FOR CHILDREN 


Margaret Emerson Bailey’s “Midnight Think- 
ing” found many friends. We had several warm 
comments from mothers who did not wish their 
letters used, and other comment from newspapers. 

Alice M. Hilliard, 30 Ingalls Terrace, Swamp- 
scott, Mass., wrote: 


As a teacher of many years’ experience who believes 
that virtue still exists in the old methods of education, I 
cannot but be encouraged by the stand taken by Miss 
Bailey, by Dr. Stearns of Andover, by Professor Rogers of 
Technology, and by others who are not afraid to express 
an honest opinion, even though it be critical of the 
“New.” 

Not long ago I heard of a speaker at a meeting of school 
officials whose address contained words to this effect:— 
“Life is pleasant, Life is social, Life is beautiful, there- 
fore we must make the child’s education pleasant, social, 
and beautiful.” Very good—but the speaker did not use 
the one adjective that an intelligent adult will acknowl- 
edge to be descriptive of the common factor in most lives. 
The gentleman did not say, “Life is difficult, therefore we 
must develop in our children the strength and ability to 

overcome difficulties.” 

A newly elected member of a school board once visited 
a primary room which was under a “modern method” 
teacher. He came out dazed. Later in a shocked voice he 
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said: ‘They were all doing as they pleased and I th 
it was recess!” 

How would it do to leaven all our methods of 
tion with the yeast of good old-fashioned common 


COMMENT 

The invitation extended to brick-bats in these 
columns in March has not been the success we 
hoped for. With that queer perversity which jis 
said—by foreigners—to characterize us as a peo- 
ple, the derogation we pleaded for has been coun- 
ter-balanced by the praise. We feel quite miser- 
able about this, and may try again at a later day. 
However, there were a few vehement ones which 
came up to our expectations. 

Joseph Kinsey Howard, of Great Falls, Mon- 
tana, disapproved of the Magazine in a fine, de- 
nunciatory manner which quite won us: 


You see, I do not want Scripner’s Macazine. In fact, 
I do not want it so badly that I have sacrificed a five-collar 
bill which in a moment of weakness I gave to a charm- 
ing young lady who is working her way through col- 
lege. I hope she is getting good marks and spending her 
commissions honestly. 

Then, too, your charming sales letters have almost 
swayed my decision—but not quite. For the last several 
months, all I had read in Scripner’s had been William 
Lyon Phelps (and it really does hurt to lose that good 
friend), and the Fifth Avenue section. I am only a young 
newspaper editor, and I am not infallible, but it seems 
to me that the ancient and honorable House of Scribner 
has sold itself for a mess of claptrap. Morley Callaghan 
was a terrible blow, but Ernest Hemingway was fatal. 

It was because I thought that Scripner’s would be the 
last to go over to the rampant moderns that I subscribed 
in the first place, several years ago. There are other 
writers: Romain Rolland, Priestley, Bennett, Williamson, 
Ford Madox Ford. . 


I. M. Wray of Brooklyn, N. Y., Nettie-Shreve- 
Bayman of Seattle, Wash., and C. H. McGraves, 
of Denver, were of the same opinion as Mr. 
Howard. Grace F. Shephard of Wheaton College, 
Norton, Mass., wrote: 

I tell you frankly that the tone of some of the papers is 


extremely disagreeable to me and that I could not think 
of introducing ScriBNer’s into my class room. 


ALAS, POOR MODESTY! 


But in contrast to that we have the words of 
the Boston Transcript, published in its issue of 
March 209: 

ScriBNER’s Macazine is today far and away the best 
of the monthlies. For it is the most rounded, the most 
up-to-date, and the most satisfying. 


And, among many others, we have this aca- 
demic word from Paul H. Bixler, of Western Re- 
serve University, Cleveland: 

I used to think . . . was America’s leading monthly 
magazine. But after ten years’ rather close attention to the 
field I believe no single issue of any magazine I have read 
comes up to your May number. It’s got me writing notes 
to my friends. 
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The Paris correspondent of ‘‘V ARIETY ”’ reports: 


“The music-wise Continentals object violently to mechanical 
music (in the theatre ).” 





Pt 
American Federation of Musicians 5-8 
1440 Broadway, New York, N 


Gentlemen: Without further obligation on 
my part, please enroll my name in the Music 
Defense League as one who is opposed to the 
elimination of Living Music from the Theatre. 


Name .... 


Address . 

















HAT, then, if Europeans thus prove their “‘music- 


wisdom,”’ are we North Americans supposed to 
be, that we are asked to accept mechanical music 
—and mechanical music only—in the theatre? 
Unmusical, perhaps ? 


Well, millions of theatre patrons have rejected 
that characterization by joining the Music 
Defense League. They mean that they want 
Real Music, not Canned Music exclusively, ‘in 
the theatre. 

If you value the Art of Music, you, too, should 


be numbered among they‘‘music-wise.” Just 
sign and mail the coupon at the left. 


The American Federation of Musicians 


(Comprising 140,000 professional musicians in the United States and Canada) 
JOSEPH N. WEBER, President, 1440 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 














Wall Street is now as fearful as it was once hopeful —and 
with as little reason. Mr. Harman shows that the signs 
of relief are contained in the very circumstances which 
now depress both brokers and stock-buying public. 





How We Come Out of a Slump 


BY S. PALMER HARMAN 


HorTLy after the collapse of prices on the 
S Stock Exchange last November a curious and 
cheering thing was noted in Wall Street. The 
number of stockholders of our leading corpora- 
tions began to mount. General Motors, United 
States Steel, public utilities and other great com- 
panies added thousands of names to the lists of 
those who own their stocks. 

“Odd-lot buying for cash,” was Wall Street’s 
comment. “They are taking the stocks out of the 
Street in lots of ten to fifty shares. Surely, the 
public can’t be wrong.” 

It was, in fact, an impressive exhibition of faith 
in the industrial future of the country, yet there 
is a certain irony in the idea that public-opinion 
is a good guide to the stock market. A few years 
ago the only opinions that were thought to be 
worth while were those of highly placed “in- 
siders”—heads of corporations, directors, bankers 
and their immediate circle, men in a position to 
know business because of their personal contacts 
with it. Perhaps this time the public was right, 
perhaps not: a final answer is practically impos- 
sible when one man is content to wait ten years 
to justify his judgment while another insists on 
results in a year. As a guide to the close-range be- 
havior of the stock market, however, the invasion 
of the odd-lot buyers meant less than nothing. 
Prices began to melt away in April in a way that 
confounded the hasty optimists and those who 
were playing the market for quick profits. 

A brief statistical picture, based on the New 
York Times daily average price of fifty stocks, 
will set the facts in a clear light. On September 
19 last year the stock-market boom reached its 
crest with the price average standing at 312, deci- 
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mals omitted. Less than two months later this 
average had fallen 48 per cent, to 164. Then came 
the swift, deceptive recovery, culminating at 245 
on April 10, 1930. Prices were up approximately 
50 per cent. But immediately thereafter the see- 
saw tipped again and carried prices down to 134 
as this is written. At that level, the average price 
stood about 12 per cent above the lowest level of 
the autumn collapse. 

The theoretical individual who bought the 
theoretical average group of stocks at the low 
point of last November was still ahead of the 
game late in June, and being a figment without 
emotions was probably comfortable in his mind. 
But the thousands of small investors who did the 
actual buying, and not always at the best prices, 
have been looking at matters differently. Why 
did the market fail to hold its recovery, in spite of 
assurances that business was “fundamentally 
sound”? It turned out that business was not alto- 
gether sound. What, then, was required to put it 
in a healthy state? 

Every owner of common stocks is necessarily a 
bit of an economist, or tries to be for the sake of 
his financial health. As such he must have been 
impressed with the myopia which afflicted the 
business prophets last year. Predictions of a great 
break in stock prices were common enough, but 
few indeed were those who foresaw, even at the 
end of 1929, the heavy decline in business activity 
which has occurred, although such barometers 
as the Federal Reserve Board’s index of physical 
output of goods had fallen 22 per cent between 
June and December, with seasonal factors elimi- 
nated. 

(Continued on page 34) 




















CITIES SERVICE Earnings 
grow as the Nation grows 


In 1911—less 


than $ 1,000,000 


In 1917—more than $18,000,000 


In 1927—more than $31,000,000 
In 1929—more than $43,000,000 


ITIES SERVICE, from a small begin- 

ning in 1910, has grown to be 
one of the great industrial enterprises 
of the country. It now includes more 
than 125 companies engaged in the pro- 
duction and sale of such prime essentials 
of modern life as petroleum, gas, elec- 
tricity, transportation and other public 
services. 

CITIES SERVICE COMPANY controls, 
through stock ownership, the operations 
of this great group of enterprises, and 
CITIES SERVICE COMPANY stockholders 
share in their growing earnings. 

CITIES SERVICE earnings grow from 
year to year because it is the policy of 


the organization to expand steadily in 
profitable fields of exploitation. New 
properties are carefully chosen and ably 
managed by a large group of experts 
with a long record of highly successful 
achievement. 

At the current market price CITIES 
SERVICE Common stock yields, annu- 
ally, over 6%% in stock and cash—pay- 
able monthly. 

When you invest in CITIES SERVICE 
Common stock you become a partner 
in one of the largest industrial organi- 
zations in the country, with a record of 
nineteen years of growth—and an as- 
sured future of greater usefulness. 








THE EMPIRE DISTRICT ELECTRIC CO. 


Seay 











PERATES modern steam and hydro-electric gen- 

erating stations with installed capacity of 81,000 

kilowatts, 556 miles of distribution lines and 466 miles 
of high ion tr ission lines. 

Supplies electric light and power requirements of an 
important mining, industrial and agricultural territory 
including Joplin, Mo., and extending into northeastern 
Oklahoma and southeastern Kansas. The Company, 
in addition to serving Joplin, also supplies, directly and 

Riverton Plant—The Empire indirectly, electric light and power to a number of other 
District Electric Company — in the area with an estimated population 
of 195,000. 


























HENRY L. DOHERTY & COMPANY 


60 Wall Street @ New York City 
Branches in principal cities 














Cities Service Radio Program— 60 Wall Street, New York City 

everyFriday,8 P.M.,Eastern Day- Send copy of booklet describing the Cities Service organization and the in- 
lightSaving Time—N.B.C.Coast- vestment possibilities of its securities. 

to-Coast and Canadian network 
—WEAF and 33 Stations. Name. 


Address. 


HENRY L. DOHERTY & COMPANY 
| 
| 




















City. 


























(Continued from page 32) 

There is something to be said, however, in fair- 
ness to those whose vision failed to penetrate the 
murk. Overproduction of goods, duly registered 
as inventories on corporation balance sheets, has 
been a landmark of past business depressions. 
Along with swollen inventories have gone swol- 
len bank loans, money which manufacturers and 
producers have borrowed to carry their stocks of 
goods pending sale. Inability to sell, inability to 
borrow more, and the need of paying off the 
banks, combined to “freeze” business in its 
tracks. 

These difficulties were conspicuously absent 
last year, at least in their old, familiar forms. Far 
from being loaded with debts to the banks, cor- 
porations were lenders to the stock market to the 
tune of billions, so plentiful were their funds. 
With few exceptions there were no great accumu- 
lations of finished products for sale. Yet in the 
great light which has dawned since the Novem- 
ber collapse of the stock market, it is now clearly 
seen that overproduction of goods did exist. 

But its torms were novel and confusing. The 
rising surpluses of wheat, cotton, sugar, and other 
agricultural products were plain for all to see, 
but these surpluses were comfortably lumped in 
the public mind as a part of the general “farm 
problem” which had been with us for years. 
Petroleum and various metals and minerals were 


in the same case, pointing with striking emphasis 
to the fact that the extractive industries, the 
great enterprises which take crude materials from 
the ground, were out of control. They have not 
been brought under the discipline that prevails 
so widely among industries which have their fin- 
gers on the pulse of the ultimate consumer. 
When the prices of basic commodities began 
their downward plunge in the spring of this year, 
Wall Street awoke to the fact that the situation 
was serious, however you looked at it. For one 
thing, producers of raw products and crude food- 
stuffs are consumers of finished goods and when 
they cannot make a profit or a wage they cannot 
buy. Reduction of factory employment follows 
and the laid-off factory workers join the- ranks of 
would-be but impotent consumers—temporary 
ciphers in the economic scheme. Further, de- 
clines in raw materials mean a mark-down in 
prices of existing stocks of finished goods contain. 
ing those materials, and even if such stocks are 
small the reduction in profits becomes painful. 
But even in the realm of finished: goods the ab- 
sence of unsold stocks did not mean what it 
seemed to mean. The struggle to possess the con- 
sumer’s dollar to-day is going on with a fierceness, 
ingenuity and systematic thoroughness which 
would have made the rough-and-ready merchants 
and bankers of half a century ago blink with 
(Continued on page 36) 
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Nova Scotia to Florida 
New York to Texas 


In NO month since the nation-wide decline in in- 


dustrial activity has Associated System electric or gas 
output been less than for the same period of last year. 
Territorial diversity through service in 26 States, 
the Canadian Maritime Provinces and the Philip- 
pine Islands is a source of strength and stability. 
Advantages of geographical grouping, on the 
other hand, accrue to the Associated System by vir- 
tue of serving nearly one-half the area of New York 
State, one-third of Pennsylvania and one-fourth of 


New Jersey. 


To make an Associated investment send for folder H-3 


61 Broadway 


New York City 


EX 
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Investing in the 


HE insurance business in this 
country has grown consistently 
in every year for the past quarter 
of a century. It has grown approx- 
imately fourteen times faster than 
our population and bids fair to 
continue a rapid growth for many 
years to come. Insurance securities 
enerally are characterized by fun- 
am soundness, inherent sta- 
bility and a remarkable record of 
growth in assets, earnings and 
market value, 
An investment in 1920 of the same 
amount of money in shares of each 
of a well diversified list of 35 lead- 
ing insurance companies and main- 
tained through the exercising of 
subscription rights, would have 
produced an average annual 
yield from dividends of about 
74% and an average annual ap- 
preciation of about 31 %y—a total 
of 384% yearly. ; 
United Founders Corporation 
hasimportant investments in the 
insurance field, representing a 
wide diversification. Its holdings 
give it an investment interest, 


UNITED FOUNDERS CORPORATION 


This advertisement is the fourth of a series outlining the investment activities of United Founders Corporation 


ees 


DECORATIONS BY ROCKWELL KENT 


Insurance Field 


directly or indirectly, in the busi- 
ness of 60 established insurance 
companies. 


United Founders is also interested 
extensively in the electric light and 

ower industry and in other fields. 
t has a diversified portfolio of 
securities and controlling stock 
interest in American Founders 
Corporation. The latter interest 
not only represents an investment 
in the operations of a long estab- 
lished and successful group of in- 
vestment companies, but assures 
United Founders the continuing 
service of an extensive economic, 
analytical and research organiza- 
tion. 








CUT IN WOOD BY J. J. LANKES 








(Continued from page 34) 

amazement. Goods which in other times would 
have reposed in warehouses and on merchants’ 
shelves—clear proof of overproduction if a slump 
occurred—are now promptly transferred to their 
ultimate resting place in the American home, 
often on the partial payment plan. If commonly 
accepted estimates are correct, as many goods are 
sold on instalments in a year as are exported from 
the United States. Under the older scheme, when 
the consumer was hard up he stopped buying and 
saved such income as he had. Now he stops buy- 
ing not only because he is hard up but because he 
must pay for what he has already bought. 

These seem to be the concrete realities which 
have played principal parts in the business reces- 
sion and in the slump in the stock market this 
spring. In Wall Street, however, a more fantastic 
element has been at work, known as sentiment— 
the colored glasses through which realities are 
viewed. It was not difficult at any time last year 
to discover the actual position of industry, of ex- 
ports, of retail sales, of money-market conditions. 
Our prolific statistical machine supplied the data. 
Sentiment did the interpreting. Up to September, 
1929, the interpretation took the form of bound- 
less confidence and enthusiasm and the convic- 
tion that the gradually accumulating maladjust- 
ments in the situation were powerless to’ check 





the onward sweep of prosperity. The stock mor. 
ket was no longer reflecting the real busines, 
situation. 

After last April a chastened Wall Street re 
solved to be nothing if not an accurate reflecto; 
of business. A rise in cotton and grain was th 
signal for a rise in stocks. When grain and cotton 
and copper slumped again, stocks crashed again, 
The stock market clutched the apron strings of 
the commodity markets and refused to look fur. 
ther than the day’s prices, fervently convinced 
that as commodities go, so goes business. This at- 
titude is a characteristic one at such a time. In 
the depths of a business depression Wall Street 
and its country-wide clientele are as unable to 
foresee a recovery, as they are unable to foresee a 
impending crash when business is at its peak. 

This is distinctly encouraging. For a time 
comes when the business future is not bound up 
with a cent’s variation in the price of wheat, cot 
ton, copper, gasoline, or other goods. The quiet 
forces of reconstruction are at work, the future is 
definitely brighter than the present, and the stock 
market is in a position to resume, however timid- 
ly, its legitimate function of discounting the fu- 
ture for a reasonable period ahead. 

There are various factors which have operated 
in the past with remarkable precision to bring 


— 


(Continued on page 38) 














MEMBERS: 
New York, 
Boston, Detroit, 
Chicago, 
Cleveland, and 
Hartford 
Stock Exchanges 


Chicago Board 
of Trade 


New York 


E offer our complete facilities, developed over 
a period of fifty years, to aid institutions and | 
individuals in the proper investment of their funds. | 











Cotton Exchange 


OFFICES: 
Boston 
New York 
Chicago 
Detroit 
Springfield 
Worcester 
Providence 
Portland, Me. 
Concord, N.H. 
Albany 
Syracuse 


Preferred Stocks. 
reports submitted. 


furnished on request. 


1. Current offerings include a well- 
diversified selection of Bonds and 


2. Investment lists analyzed and 


3. Investment information gladly 


4. Commission orders executed in 
stocks and bonds listed on all the 
principal exchanges. 





5. Unlisted securities bought, sold 
and quoted. a 


6. Semi-monthly investment re- 
view mailed on request. 





Philadelphia 
New Haven 
Hartford 





Milwaukee 
Minneapolis 
St. Paul 
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Paine, 3 


BOSTON 
82 Devonshire Street 


Duluth 
Flint 
Cleveland 
Houghton 
Grand Rapids 








Founded 1880 


NEW YORK 
25 Broad Street 


CHICAGO 
209 So. La Salle Street 
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Nortru AMERICAN 


TrRusT SHARES 


The Largest Fixed Trust* 
in the United States 


HE investment portfolio underlying NoRTH AMERICAN TRUST SHARES 
is composed of shares of common stock of the following outstanding cor- 
porations, deposited with Guaranty Trust Company of New York, Trustee— 





Railroads Industrials 
The Atchison, Top. & Santa Fe Ry. Co. American Rad. & Stand. Sanitary Corp. 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company The American Tobacco Co. (Class B) 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Company 
Eastman Kodak Company of N. J. 
General Electric Company 


Illinois Central Railroad Company 
Louisville & Nashville Railroad Co. 


The New York Central Railroad Co. Ingersoll-Rand Company 
The Pennsylvania Railroad Co. National Biscuit Company 
Southern Pacific Company Otis Elevator Company 
Union Pacific Railroad Company United Fruit Company 


United States Steel Corporation 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 


Oils F. W. Woolworth Company 
Royal Dutch Company (N. Y. Shares) ° 
Standard Oil Company of California Utilities 
Standard Oil Company (New Jersey) American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
Standard Oil Company of New York Consolidated Gas Co. of New York 
The Texas Corporation The Western Union Telegraph Co. 

















An investment security representing ownership in basic American industries 
—one which combines the investment fundamentals of safety, marketability 
and yield, in addition to potential capital growth. 


The Trustee returns to shareholders semi-annually all distributions made on 
underlying stocks during the preceding six months. The shareholder is offered 
rights semi-annually permitting the reinvestment of that portion of the dis- 
tribution constituting a return of principal in additional Trust Shares at a 
discount below the asked price. The Trust's reinvestment plan results in 
retention of appreciation without losing initial diversification. 


Available through your investment dealer. 


Distributors Group. Incorporated 
63 Wall Street, New York 


\ 


* Over $100,000,000 purchased by investors. 











(Continued from page 36) 
about a recovery after a slump. Since the idea 
that we are living in a “new era” is now pretty 
thoroughly exploded, and since the depression of 
this year has run remarkably true to basic experi- 
ence, though presenting new superficial phases 
to confuse us, it seems reasonable to believe that 
the old-fashioned machinery of rehabilitation is 
still in working order. That machinery operates 
on three fundamentals—the price of goods, the 
price of money, and the price of investment se- 
curities. 

Consumers may and do go into a state of sus- 
pended animation, but they revive under the 
proper stimulus. This stimulus consists on the one 
hand of mounting needs crying for satisfaction, 
and on the other of bargain prices at which those 
needs can be supplied. Eventually the surplus of 
goods is worked off, output is found to be run- 
ning behind demand, and a revival is in the mak- 
ing. 

Cheap money, expressed in low interest rates, 
is another characteristic of business depression 
which carries in itself the seeds of a cure. In 1929, 
when money in Wall Street was at prohibitive 
rates, the United States markets lent abroad only 
$671,000,000, compared with $1,251,000,000 in 
1928 and $1,376,000,000 in 1927. Proceeds of 
these loans are sent abroad, not as cash but as 
commodities from American fields, mines and 


factories. The 46 per cent decline in our foreigy 
loans last year and the 20 per cent reduction jg 
our exports in the first five months of 1930, arf 
more than a coincidence. 

Now that money rates have fallen to sub-nor 


thing would be a revival of our foreign lending 
and with it an increase in our exports, acting as ; 
tonic on the whole business situation. Low price 
for American goods work in the same directiog 
as an inducement to the foreigner. Whether suc} 
a renewal of lending will occur is a debatablj 
matter. There are many who doubt it, pointing 
to the various obstructions which exist. By 
money seeking an investment outlet is a powerful 
force and it seems reasonable that sooner or lates 


mal figures and borrowing is easy, the mand 








the export of our capital, transformed into an ex 
port of goods, should again be operating to sus 
tain American prosperity. 

Low interest rates, moreover, have another and 
more direct effect. The decline in investment se- 
curities automatically increases the rate of income 
obtainable at existing prices. The simultaneous 
decline in the cost of borrowing, below the in 
come yield, makes it possible to buy investments 
with borrowed money and reap a profit on the 
transaction, in the form of an excess of income 
above interest paid on the loan. 

The existence of this differential is not alway 
___ (Continued on page 30) 
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“Queen of Cruising Steamships” 
A lifetime's experience in 140 days! A vast and 
vivid Penorama of the world’s scenic wonders 
—on the “Voyage of Your Dreams.” 33 strange 
lands—including Egypt and the Holy Land— 
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f income Somaliland and a Tour Across India—Indo-China 
iltaneous and Siam—Angkor Wat and the Island of Bali— 
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lusurous S. S. HAMBURG 
Here is The Mediterranean Cruise 


de Luxe for 1931. Never before has there 
been any like it! Every country bordering the 
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mediately effective in producing an advance in 
he stock market—lack of confidence prevents 
hat. But it bespeaks the presence of an abnor- 
ality, an arbitrage between two kinds of money, 
which in the long run is certain to be corrected. 
Phe correction could be effected by curtailing or 
pmitting dividends, and this always occurs to a isi 
eater ot less degree in a period of depression. Mediterranean and Adriatic will be visited. 
py and large, however, the spread between inter- From NEW YORK JAN. 31, 1931 


Mt rates and investment yields has in the past 70 memorable days (New York to New York). The price 
en corrected by a rise in the price of securities. including a great program of shore excursions, is $950 an 


: hi i A s up, with return passage from Hamburg, Cherbourg or 
is this fact which provides the long-range 1n- Southampton by any ship of the Line up to Dec. 31,1931. 
estor with his reason for existence. ™ 
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Write for descriptive literature of the 
cruise in which you are interested. 
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PUBLIC UTILITY SIDELIGHTS 


Four interestin 
‘Electricity’ 








g articles, “‘ More Current for Less Money,” 

s Future as Domestic Servant,” ‘‘ Why Electric 

Consolidate,” and “Greater Earnings from 

Milties hen ~ by Ss. Palmer Harman, analyzing public 

readers ine e een reprinted and are available to Scribner 

the pablin re sted in the phenomenal development which 
bic utility field has undergone. 
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390 Commonwealth Ave Boston 


Furnishings, service, atmosphere and 
rates makes this istinetive Boston House 
a delightful stopping place during Boston's 
Tercentenary 1930. Send for Booklet with 
guide to Boston and historic vicinity. 

A. P. Anprews, Mer. 














Hotel Aspinwall 


LENOX, > 
In the beautiful Berkshires 
June 20th to October 15th 
NEW MEXICO 
THE BISHOP’s LODGE 
Santa Fe, New Mex. Finest Mtn. Resort. Horses, 


Golf, Outdoor Sports, Cliff Dwellings, Indian Pueb- 
los Dry healthful cl limate. Homelike atmosphere 


NEW YORK 
HOTEL St. JAMES 


ae 2 UE ee Ce 
fan hotel of quiet dignity having the armosphere and 
of a wel 1 home 











Much Sneed By Women Traveling Without Escort 
Three Minutes Walk to Forty Theatres and All Best Shops 


RATES AND BOOKLET ON APPLICATY ON W JONSON QUINN, PResoenT 


______ CANADA ss 
NORTHERN ONTARIO 
TIMAGAMI SAbi-Kos came 


LAKE TIMAGAMI 
A North Woods Bungalow Camp in heart of four mil- 





lion acres of virgin forest. 1,502 Lakes. Everycom- | i 
When writing to these advertisers will you 
vhere-to-go Bureau? 
it will be greatly to your advantage todo so. 


fort. Boating, Bathing, and 
Hiking. 1 night from Toronto. Bkt. Mr. WILSON, 
Wabi-Kon P. 0., Lake Timagami, Ontario, Canada. 


WHERE-TO-GO DEPARTMENTS ARE 
in seven of the best family magazines every month 
simultaneously. They meet the traveler everywhere, 
will accompany him wherever he nay turn, and 
will influence all his choices in travel planning. 


CRUISES-TOURS _ 


YELLOWSTONE «.,.'150 
| JASPER 8.27: 438 


ALL EXPENSES 
Special train parties : leave every Sun- 
day July and Aug. RecreationCar, danc- 
ing, radio, movies, bathrooms, most 
de luxe res trainsin the world 

VACATION CLUB 
Cacao 


Wonderful fishing. 


























333 N. Micuteaw Aver. 





Send /or ye 


104 days, 87 day. 
ROBERTSON TRAVEL BUR 
408 So. Spring Street, Los Angeles, eau 








AND T 


DEPARTMENT 


Established 1906 
FEATURED EVERY MONTH IN SEVEN PUBLICATIONS 


OUR GROUP OF QUALITY MAGAZINES 


ATLANTIC MONTHLY, COUNTRY LIFE, HARPER'S, REVIEW OF 
REVIEWS, SCRIBNER'’S MAGAZINE, THE GOLDEN BOOK, 
and WORLD'S WORK 


na pn apt ya 
ERE 10 RU ° 





ROUND with 17 day service to Buenos 
WORLD | Aires. Accommodations for first 
TOURS class passengers only. Reserva 
108 tions and literature at author. 
DAYS ized tourist agents or Furness 
23 Prince Line, 34 Whitehall Street 
PORTS (where Broadway begins) or 
# 565 5th Ave., New York City 
quaint and charming scenery 
salmon and trout fishing | FWRNESS /7U1CC LINE 
° i ine Service h been continuous between 
all summer sports glorified ae pre ome America for 35 years 
“The Story of Newfoundland” —_ ee 
willbe sent you gratis from MEDITERRANEAN 
53-D Journal Building, Boston 27th CRUISE Jan. 31, $600-$1500 


VY HOTEL - {RESORT N 


RAVEL 












or the Newfoundland Tourist and 
Publicity Commission 
St. John’s, Newfoundland 
or any local travel agency 


NEWFOUNDLAND 












___CRUISES-TOUT ; 


DIRECT TO RIO 12 DAYS 
No Intermediate Stops 


Fortnightly service on the 
famous “ Prince ” ships pro 
vide for the fastest time to Riode 











By palatial new S§.S8. “ LAURENTIC,” 
19,000 tons; Madeira, Canary Islands, 
Spain (Granada), Gibraltar, Algiers, 
Malta, Athens, Stamboul, 12 days in 
Egypt and Palestine ; Italy, Riviera, 
Cuerbourg, Liverpool, "New York. 





PARIS 





MOTOR *®*i“=S EUROPE 


Drive yourself or not. Short or long stay 
First-class 


Cars rented, 
service and 


sol repurchased. 


refere ences State your plans to 
1: BOREL, 19 rue Louis le Grand (Opera) PARIS 


Frank C. Clark, Times Bldg.,N.Y. 
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~ TEMPLE TOURS | 


Small parties sail every week for 


Europe 


SIX COUNTRIES—PASSION PLAY—All Expenses 
Special low rates . bee myn Tours. 5000 satisfied 


Allen Tours, be 1 54 $4 Boylston St. Boston 














Where-To-Go advertising covers best p mrospects 
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Moderate prices. 
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TERARY SIGN-POST 


The Incomparable Mrs. Parker 


In Praise, Possibly Extravagant, of “Laments for the Living,” in Which the Quality of Merciless- 
ness Is Not Strained 


By R. E. SHERWOOD 


LAMENTS FOR THE Livinc, By DorotHy PARKER. 


The Viking Press. $2.50. 


Tis customary to use such words as “merciless,” 

“bitter,” “brutal” in describing the works of 
Dorothy Parker—and, indeed, one can hardly 
write a review of “Laments for the Living” with- 
out dragging them in. But it is a great mistake to 
give them undue prominence. Mrs. Parker is 
merciless, bitter and brutal, because she is honest; 
but she is also appreciative, sympathetic and even 
fatuously compassionate. If she exposes with al- 
most indecent truthfulness the maggots that in- 
fest the black interiors of all whited sepulchres, 
she is impelled to do so not by a morbid fascina- 
tion for maggots but by an aching sympathy for 
their hapless victims. 

The following passage from “Big Blonde” is 
virtually a confession: 

“... she poured her tears freely. To her who 
had laughed so much, crying was delicious. All 
sorrows became her sorrows; she was Tenderness. 
She would cry long and softly over newspaper 
accounts of kidnapped babies, deserted wives, un- 
employed men, strayed cats, heroic dogs... 
‘Honestly,’ she would say to Herbie, ‘all the sad- 
ness there is in the world when you stop to think 
about it!’ ‘Yeah,’ Herbie would say.” 

To some constant readers, perhaps, it would be 
an exaggeration to say that Dorothy Parker at her 
best is the superior of Ernest Hemingway added 
to Ring Lardner added to Aldous Huxley added 
to Rebecca West. Nevertheless, I find it necessary 
inall honor to say it—and those who wish to greet 
my opinion with groans and cat-calls are invited 
{0 remain out of earshot. 

I hasten to add that Mrs. Parker is not always 
at her best. For all her reputation, she is not an 
cntirely expert or effective hater. It is a réle which 
‘te assumes defiantly and with astounding clev- 
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erness; but it is still a réle in which she does not 
legitimately belong. Consider such monsters as 
Mr. Durant, Mrs. Matson and Mrs. Whittaker. 
(who are to be encountered in the pages of “La- 
ments for the Living”): they are unquestionably 
technically “authentic,” but I doubt that even 
their creator can bring herself to believe that they 
are entirely true. It is the application of Mrs. Park- 
er’s unaffected pity rather than her studied scorn 
that brings her characters triumphantly to life, 
as in the cases of Mr. and Mrs. Bain, little Curtis, 
Ruby, Hazel and the girl who was waiting for 
a telephone call. 

Mrs. Parker’s wit is the complement of her 
sympathy. “Laments for the Living,” despite its 
sombre title, contains some of this century's most 
glorious belly-laughs, especially in “The Sexes,” 
“The Mantle of Whistler, “You Were Perfectly 
Fine” and, above all, that matchless speakeasy 
monologue, “Just A Little One.” As witness: 

“Was Edith here with you, Thursday night? 
This place must be very becoming to her. Next 
to being in a coal mine, I can’t think of anywhere 
she could go that the light would be more flatter- 
ing to that pan of hers. Do you really know a lot 
of people that say she’s good-looking? You must 
have a wide acquaintance among the astigmatic, 
haven’t you, Freddie? Why, I’m not being any 
way at all—it’s simply one of those things, either 
you can see it or you can’t. Now to me, Edith 
looks like something that would eat her young. 
Dresses well? Edith dresses well? Are you trying 
to kid me, Fred, at my age? You mean you mean 
it? Oh, my God. You mean those clothes of hers 
are intentional? My heavens, I always thought she 
was on her way out of a burning building. Well, 
we live and learn. . . . No, please don’t, Fred. 
You mustn’t hold my hand. It wouldn’t be fair to 
Edith. We’ve got to be fair with the big louse. 


5% 


After all, she’s your best friend, isn’t she? 








It can never be said of Dorothy Parker that she 
has glutted the market with her wares. “Enough 
Rope” and “Sunset Gun” were thin volumes of 
verse, and “Laments for the Living” is a very thin 
volume of prose. These three books constitute, in 
so far as the libraries are concerned, her entire 
output. She is the Button Gwinnett of her day, 
and one is tempted to complain (as so many col- 
lectors have complained of that singularly un- 
communicative colonial ) that it is a pity Dorothy 
Parker hasn’t written more. But it must be re- 
membered that even though Gwinnett was a no- 
toriously lazy correspondent, he did emerge from 
his lethargy long enough to sign the Declaration 
of Independence. There are many writers who 
follow less worthy examples. 








































Tue Return oF THE Hero, sy Darrevt Ficats. 
Charles Boni. 50 cents. 


I confess with some shame that I cannot read 
novels that contain much old Southern moun- 
taineer dialect. The world’s best intentions, coup- 
led with considerable serious effort, could not im- 
pel me through more than one-third of Eliza- 
beth Maddox Roberts’s “The Great Meadow.” I 
continually stubbed my toes on the “moughts” 
and the “iffens.” Similarly, the presence of many 
Gaelic names on a printed page will exert a most 
fatally depressing effect on my powers of appreci- 
ation. 


Tue New Wortp or Puysicat Discovery, BY 
Fioyp L. Darrow. 

Bobbs-Merrill Co. $3.50. 

Mopern SciENcE, BY J. ARTHUR THOMSON. 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $3.5”. 

ScIENCE AND THE New CIvILizaTIon, BY RoBERT 
A. MILLIKAN. 

Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.50. 

Tue Macic oF THE Stars, By Maurice MArtTer- 
LINCK. 

Dodd, Mead & Co. $2.50. 

Three of these four books will profitably serve 
those who always intend to catch up on their sci- 
ence. M. Maeterlinck’s volume will show how 
completely a former, sea-going mystic has been 
converted to science, and, by extension, how com- 
pletely science has ousted philosophy and meta- 
physic from the thoughts of able men. 

Mr. Darrow’s book is the wish-fulfilment of 
those who think physics text-books would be de- 
lightful if there were no experiments and laws to 
study and perform. The author readably covers 
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In “The Return of the Hero” I encountered 
such as this: “I remembered gentle Caoilte, and 
the ranks of the Fianna. I remembered the stream 
at Eas Ruaidh, and the deer of Galway of the 
bays. I remembered the wave of Rughraidhe lash- 
ing the shore, the lowing of oxen in Maghmaoin 
and the seagull’s scream in distant Iorrus, | re- 
membered the murmur of the streams about 
Sliabh Mis, the yell of the hounds at Drumlis, the 
noise of the fawns round Sliabh gCua, and the 
tossing of the . . .” 

Nevertheless, I managed to read through this 
fantastic story and am thankful that I did, for it 
is definitely one of the towers of Irish literature. 
It is a superb conception, fulfilled with the ir. 
reverent genius that is traditionally (though sel- 
dom actually) the prerogative of the Irish race. 

In his introduction to “The Return of the 
Hero,” James Stephens tells that the authorship of 
this originally anonymous book was laid at his 
door. He explains modestly that people said to 
him, “If you did not write it, no one else could.” 

It is my opinion that if James Stephens had 
written “The Return of the Hero,” it would be 
recognized generally as his best effort. Unfortu- 
nately, the real author, Darrell Figgis, is dead. 

One must congratulate Charles Boni “Paper 
Books” for bringing this important work to the 
attention of American readers. One must also ad- 
vise Charles Boni “Paper Books” that, even for 
the negligible price of fifty cents per copy, there is 
no good excuse for so many stupid misprints. 


SCIENCE—AND READABLE 


the history of physics, describing the problems 
and results of the great investigators in a text that 
is half biographical and half explanatory—a pleas 
ing treatment. As inspiration to further inquiry 
by lay reader and school children his book has its 
chief excuse. The latter portion of this book, treat- 
ing on the so-called “new physics,” is an ade- 
quate, uncritical exposition very easy to read. 
Professor Thomson of Aberdeen, the brilliant 
author of “The Outline of Science,” has that lit 
erary charm and explanatory lucidity which is the 
delight of readers and the despair of ordinary sci- 
entists and professors. This is a small volume to 
range so widely—it takes in the natural sciences 
as well as physics, astronomy and chemistry. But 
Professor Thomson accurately knows so much at 
first hand that he can write with brevity. Here 1s 
charm as well as substance. Thomson is almost 
a combination of Huxley and Henri Fabre plus 
Charles Lamb. He also has agility of mind, so that 
in many of his pages, especially those on Ppsf- 
chology, he toys with ideas and dogmas that are 
(Continued on page 16) 
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A Perfect Traitor 


Across the stormiest half 
century in history stalked 
a sinister figure. Against 
his machinations not 
Robespierre, Talleyrand 
or Napoleon were safe. 


“I have known only one per- 
fect traitor— Fouc é.” 
| —NAPOLEON. 


JOSEPH 


Cs OUCHE’ 
By STEFAN ZWEIG 
From priest to iconoclast, 
from swine-herd to milli- 
onaire, from communist 
to Duke, deftly stepped 
this man, who bowed to 
all— and none. 
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PLEASE, Gop, 


KEEP ME FROM PHONING HIM!” 


‘\ 


K.\\ 
\\ 


One tortured hour—one 
poignant scene — captured 
by Dorothy Parker's artistry 






In the thirteen stories and 
sketches of this, her first 
prose volume, laughs go 


DOROTHY oughs ¢ 
wes 


LAMENTS For THE LIVING— 


“Incomparable ‘prose pieces . . . 
here is perhaps the greatest living 
master of ironic humor.” 

—JOHN RIDDELL, Vanity Fair 


“Finest of our time.”’ 
—MARC CONNELLY 


In its 5th large printing. $2.50 


THE VIKING PRESS, NEW YORK 
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The most trea- 


history, his life 
forms an excit- 


cherous man in 7 They Kept Their Mysterious Power 


VW 


400 Years 


ing historical 
document and a 
profound psy- 
chological study 


Translated by Eden 
and Cedar Paul 
Illustrated 


\ $3.50 











“A pi 
forget. 
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THE VIKING PRESS, 18 East 48th St., N. Y. C 


For four centuries, there rippled beneath the surface of 
world history a potent and secret force which swayed na- 
tions and dynasties. 

Conceived by Ignatius Loyola, the Jesuit order for cen- 
turies developed its amazing history. It is now completely 
revealed by a great dramatic historian. Illustrated. 


THE POWER AND SECRET 


y, 


OF THE JESUITS 


by RENE FULOP-MILLER 
$5.00 


“thoroughly scholarly. . rremen- 
dously interesting.’’ John B. Watson 


icture .. one cannot lightly 
”’——Jacob Wassermann 


























He waited twenty years 
for his audience 





Twenty years ago he came upon the 
scene—this sensitive, passionate young 
musician whose name is Maurice Guest. 
He came in the pages of Henry Handel 
Richardson’s first novel; he found warm 
friends in a few discriminating critics, 
Hugh Walpole, Carl Van Vechten, John 
Masefield. 


Famous he is now—for his story is 
known, after twenty years, as one of the 
great novels of our time; and the man 
who is now Poet Laureate calls it “a 
history of the romance of youth, with its 
waywardness, its sadness, and its beauty.” 


MAURICE GUEST is the first novel by 
the author of Ultima Thule. Many critics 
call it her best. It is not a part of the 
Richard Mahony trilogy, but an inde- 
pendent book, complete in 576 pages. 


$2.50 at all bookstores 


MAURICE 
GUEST 


By HENRY HANDEL RICHARDSON 


Author of 
The Richard Mahony Trilogy 


1. AUSTRALIA FELIX 
2. THE WAY HOME 
3. ULTIMA THULE 


The separate books—$2.50 each 
Books that Live 





W. W. NORTON & COMPANY, INC. 


70 Fifth Avenue x >< New York 
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(Continued from page 14) 


unquestioned by the alarmingly increasing horde 
of science’s votaries. For unalloyed pleasure this 
book is prescribed. 

Dr. Millikan, who is credited with having 
isolated the electron and discovered cosmic rays, 
has here collected the papers and addresses which 
compose the most conspicuous example of opti- 
mism now current among scientists, or even 
others. They are very readable expositions of how 
science has changed our habits and opinions. Un. 
happily, Dr. Millikan has voluntarily engaged in 
that lost and futile cause known as reconciling 
science and religion. The last paper of the present 
volume suffers from the confusion of terms and 
antithetic ideas inherent in any attempt to use the 
old theological nomenclature for current defini- 
tions. 

The Maeterlinck book is a literary curiosity. It 
is a small work, certainly not over 20,000 words, 
and contains not an original idea. Maeterlinck js 
no longer a creator; in the author of “The Blind,” 
“The Bluebird,” and “Pelleas and Melisande” 
the fire has died. Now he reads Jeans and Ed- 
dington and picks up ideas at second hand. Even 
this relayed imagining stirs nothing in him, not 
even comment. Now he merely recites what he 
reads. And re-recites it, for in this book he tra. 
verses the same stellar spaces as in “The Life of 
Space.” Alas, it is sad to see this tranquillity ina 
mind once so mystically aglow. It is, at the same 
time, encouraging to see how science has replaced 
mysticism in a mind that was prenatally doomed 
to preoccupation with the invisible. Let no one 
mistake the intent of these comments: Maeter- 
linck writes beautifully about curved space and 
world lines. It is an zsthetic delight to read this 
book. But Maurice Maeterlinck could once have 
infused Eddington with individual human dra- 
ma. Maeterlinck was born too soon. HLH 


A FEW CHOICE DEATHS 
The bright lights of Broadway and Holly- 


wood, with the various butterflies, wolves, strong- 
silent-men, straight gamblers and vicious gang 
sters that infest the path of pleasure, are the lo 
cale of “The Night Club Mystery” by Elizabeth 
Jordan (Century, $2), “Who Killed Cavelotti?” 
by Audrey Newell (Century, $2), “Murder Of 
Broadway,” by Leonard Faulkner (Holt, $2) 
and “The Hollywood Mystery,” by Herbert 
Crooker (Macaulay, $2). The jacket-back of the 
last-named flaunts six congratulatory telegrams 
from film stars to the author, but they dont 
make the story any better. The Cavelotti yar® 
involves the death of a tenor—somebody finally 


| got up nerve and killed one—and is a good yar 


(Continued on page 18) 
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It is pure delight 
for man, woman, and child 


| ONE COWBOY 
My Lite Story 


: <= a 
oa a“ 


“WILL JAMES 


Author of « Smoky » 


With over 60 The story of a brave, adven- 


illustrations turous life. 


by the author The story of the glamourous life 
on our Western plains in the 


$2.75 


last few decades. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW YORK 


















































TURKEY FACES WEST 


HALIDE EDIB 


A Turkish View of Recent Changes and Their 
Origins 

Mme. Halidé Edib, international figure, here speaks 
in defense of the new Turkey. Her intellectual and 
moral integrity is above dispute. As teacher, journal- 
ist, author, statesman, soldier, and as one of the 
leaders in the movement for the emancipation of 
Turkish womanhood, she ranks among the famous 
women of the world. Americans can read her message 
with confidence and with profit. 


Illustrated. Price $3.00 


A HISTORY OF RUSSIA 


(Revised Edition) 
GEORGE VERNADSKY 


This volume, which traces the development of the 
Russian people, the expansion of the Russian Em- 
pire, Russia’s part in the World War, and the Rus- 
sian Revolution, brings the record down to January, 
1930. It includes the story of the recent Soviet con- 
flicts with China in Manchuria, the dealings with 
the United States and other powers, and the results 
of the first year of the new five-year economic plan. 
“The most satisfactory short history of Russia ac- 
cessible in English.""—New York Times. 


Price $4.00 


THE 
SCULPTURE AND SCULPTORS 
OF THE GREEKS 
GISELA M. A. RICHTER 


An exquisite balance of informative detail and 
thoughtful interpretation. It deals first with the 
history of Greek sculpture and its developments, 
and second with what is known of the sculptors. 
Because of popular demand, we have issued this less 
expensive format of a work formerly published in an 
edition limited to five hundred copies. The present 
edition carries the same text and all of the seven 
hundred and fifty remarkable half-tone illustrations 
which appeared in the first edition. 


Illustrated. Price $12.00 








YALE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


New Haven Connecticut 
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with a new slant in lethal weapons. Miss Jor. 
dan’s latest is the familiar Rothstein theine with 
variations and falls away badly in the last fey 
chapters. Actresses are the unfortunate victim; 
in the Broadway and Hollywood yarns, which 
are workmanlike time-consumers. Ww 


SrepHeN Escott, sy Lupwic Lewisonn. 
$2.50.—Escott the lawyer expounds his sex life and th 
crime passionel of a client. Extraordinarily good and 
dressy writing, flavored by the author’s racial conscious 
ness. (He wrote “Up-Stream” and “Mid-Channel,” yoy 
know.) 


Harper’ 


THUNDER ON THE LEFT 


THE SoctaLisM oF Our Times. A Symposium, 
Epirep By NorMAN THoMAS AND Harpy 
Laiw_er. Vanguard Press. 75 cents 

Humanity Uproorep, sy Maurice Hinpuvs. 

Cape ¢c» Smith. $3. 

Tue Soviet Union Looxs Anean: The Five Year 
Plan for Economic Construction. 

Horace Liveright. $2.50. 

What with a depressingly prosperous flock of 
capitalists on one side of them, and a small but 
excessively hostile group of communists on the 
other, American socialists are not in what one 
would off-handedly describe as a comfortable 
position. A sufficient degree of physical discom- 
fort has a way of producing healthy revolutions; 
and intellectual discomfort has a similar way of 
creating good books. The thirty-odd socialists 
who, under the guidance of Norman Thomas 
and Harry Laidler, have here tackled the job of 
re-stating socialism and of squaring it up with 
American political and economic reality, have 
turned out a most interesting and provocative 
volume, compact, coherent, and surprisingly vig- 
orous. 

That is not to say that there is unanimity 
among the contributors as to how much Marxian 
dogma must be sheared off before socialism can 
be sharpened into an effective instrument of a 
tack on American capitalism. But all agree as 1 
the necessity of a re-statement. Even the mos 
orthodox of the Marxians admit that Marx's 
“laws” must be considered, not as laws, but 4 
“tendencies”; and, as Norman Thomas observes, 
“doctrines which have to be so guardedly stated 
in terms of tendencies have lost a very consider 
ble part of their power over the minds and deeds 
of men.” Granting that capitalism is not break- 
ing down, that there has been a substantial ris 
in the standards of living generally, that Marx’ 
theory of increasing misery seems generally dis 
credited—what remains of socialism? A great 

(Continued on page 20) 
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The Author of 


“JOANNA GODDEN’’ 


Has Written Her 
Greatest Novel 


SHEILA KAYE-SMITH 
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MAN AND HIS 
UNIVERSE 


By JOHN LANGDON-DAVIES 


“A master survey of the history of science and 
an examination of its influence on man’s life. A 
vital message; a sound book well worth reading.” 
—N. Y. Herald-Tribune. 

SELECTION OF THE SCIENTIFIC BOOK CLUB 
Illustrated $5.00 


GOETHALS 


Genius of the Panama Canal 


By JOSEPH BUCKLIN BISHOP and 
FARNHAM BISHOP 


The only life of the vigorous General who directed 
the greatest single task ever accomplished by any 
nation—the building of the Panama Canal. Many 
unpublished documents of great historical signifi- 
cance are included. Illustrated $5.00 


PAUL ROBESON: 
NEGRO 


By ESLANDA GOODE ROBESON 
“Paul Robeson—athlete, singer, actor, superman. 
A glowing tribute to a magnificent human being. 
Thrilling and inspiring, an important book.” 
Philadelphia Record, $2.50 


NEAR AND FAR 


By EDMUND BLUNDEN 


“He has in him the savour by which our literature 
has always lived,” says the London Times. New 
and startingly beautiful lyrics by a winner of the 
Hawthornden Prize. $2.00 
Limited autographed edition of 89 copies—$15.00 


























HARPER & BROTHERS 





—— 


49 East 33rd Street 


“This is a story which condemns nothing 
save intolerance, pleads for nothing save 
kindness. If it does not haunt you a 
little, either you are very hard hearted 
or else you are already a saint. And if 
you fail to be profoundly moved by the 
love scene between Theresa and George 
on the sun-soaked, thyme-scented mar- 
riage bed of Edburton Hill, then either 
you have forgotten what first love feels 
like or else you can never have known it.” 
—The New Statesman (London) $2.50 


THIS LAND 
OF LIBERTY 


By ERNEST SUTHERLAND BATES 
This is a book to open eyes and stir 
men’s minds to questioning. It is the 
protest of an intelligent man against 
wrongs which we, the people of a nation 
once organized “‘to establish justice... 
and to insure the blessing of liberty,” 
permit to go unrighted. The book is 
specific in its details, giving the names, 
places and dates of flagrant violations of 
the rights guaranteed to us by the 
$3.00 
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cA Poignant Love-Story 


THE GENTLEMAN 
FROM AMERICA 


By POLAN BANKS 
Author of Black Ivory { 

The three principal characters are 

young Temple Franklin, his grand- 

father, Benjamin Franklin, and the 

beautiful Blanchette Gaillot, an 


unhappily married neighbor of the 
Franklins in France. $2.50 


Better Than * Ex-Wife ” 


STRANGERS 
MAY KISS 


By URSULA PARROTT 


Author of Ex-Wife 


Elizabeth loved and lived with a man who wouldn’t 
marry, and married a man she couldn’t love—the 
story of countless young lives today. A longer and 
better novel than ‘‘Ex-Wife.” $2.00 


Do You Know afake Perry”? 


RIDE THE 
NIGHTMARE 


By WARD GREENE 


Author of Cora Potts 


Jake was constantly spurred by the 
bite to be “different’’ from other 
men. This is a powerful novel, 
American to the bone. $2.00 


esensational English War Book 
A BRASS HAT 
IN NO MAN’S LAND 
By BRIG.-GEN. F. P. CROZIER 


“It is the only account of fighting on the Western 
Front that I have been able to read with sustained 
interest and respect.’’—Robert Graves. $2.50 


Jonathan Cape & Harrison Smith 
139 EAST 46 STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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deal remains, according to these writers. For they 
insist that socialism aims not merely at : curing 
more of the same things that capitalism gives us, 
but at a different standard of values altogether, 

What these values are in Russia, under the ex. 
treme communistic interpretation of Marx which 
the Soviet government propagates, is vividly set 
down by Mr. Hindus in his “Humanity Uproot. 
ed.” No previous work has made so clear the as. 
toundingly revolutionary character of the new 
Russian code of thought and behavior—in sex, 
in religion in the family, and above all, in re. 
gard to the values which stem from private 
property. 


If, to this one book on socialism and this other 


| on communism, you add a third—the report of 


the famous Russian five-year plan for economic 
construction, published here as “The Soviet 
Union Looks Ahead,” you find that you seem to 
come out, of all places, in the factory of the Ford 
Motor Company in Detroit! Russia is, of course, 
desperately enamoured of American industrial 
technic. She wants mass production, she wants 
Fords, and Fordsons, and power stations, and 
radios; she wants the whole industrial works. 
The story of how she intends to get them—the 
story of the five-year plan—reads almost like a 
gigantic Chamber of Commerce bulletin. But 
there is just one thing that will remind you that 
you are decidedly not in Detroit after all: the sim- 
ple fact that this tripled and quadrupled produc- 
tion is not supposed to put one rouble in the pock- 
et of any private individual, except as that indi- 
vidual’s pay is increased by the state. If you wish 
to understand more of the large implications of 
this idea of production for “service,” the proper 
thing to do is to begin with Messrs. Thomas and 
Laidler’s book, and read on from there, happy or 
furious at what you find, as your own temper 
ment and reason dictate. B.D 


TAXI! TAXI! 


Hackinc New York, sy Rosert Hazarp. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.75. 


A taxicab driver, as they say of reporters, meets 
so many interesting people; and I doubt, that in 
all New York any hackman could be found who 
could write more vividly about his experiences 
than Mr. Hazard. He writes unpretentiously, but 
he is an instinctive story-teller, and he is undoubt 
edly the blandest driver who ever calmly admit 
ted robbing passengers and bribing the police. 

Perhaps the best story he tells is that of a man 
whom he drove all over Manhattan attempting 

(Continued on page 22) 
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Diony—mature at eighteen—car- 
tying @ man’s burden — yet, 
truly feminine — knowing, 
in the wilderness, the exalta- 
tion and the suffering of love. 


1930'S OUTSTANDING NOVEL 
-—A BOOK FOR THE YEARS 


“What a work. It is far more than a 
story... it lives and moves with every 
penetrating paragraph. It is, and | can 
imagine no higher praise, even richer 
than The Time Of Man.” 


—LOUIS UNTERMEYER 


"...@ noteworthy and delightful book. 
In the Baedeker of recent publications 
this book deserves a double star." 


— HENRY VAN DYKE 


“... It's beautiful and grand and 
superb. You ought to read it.” 


—GEORGE BRITT, N. Y. Telegram 


"ss. if ‘the great American novel’ 
ever is written Miss Elizabeth Madox 
Roberts will write it. Perhaps indeed, 
she already has.’ 


— PHILADELPHIA RECORD 


“it has color and majesty and ‘beauty 
‘ought forever... A fine, a beautiful, 
noble piece of work.” 


~FANNY BUTCHER, Chicago Tribune 


THE GREAT 


MEADOW 


ELIZABETH MADOX ROBERTS 


From the day when she—and 
Berk — turned their faces to- 
ward Kentucky she had never 
regretted her dangerous de- 
cision. Across the Wilderness 
Road which Boone had cut, 
they toiled into this fair land 
where a new civilization 
waited to be thrust upward 
from the soil. 


Many treacherous miles to the 
East a war for independence 
was being fought, but they 
scarcely knew of it. Their's 


A Literary Guild Selection. 


Wi! 


THE 


18 East 48th Street, 


21 


was a struggle far more ele- 
mental — the cost of defeat 
far greater. 


In singing prose to match this 
magnificent epic of pioneer- 
ing, Elizabeth Madox Roberts 
tells of the founding of her 
own Kentucky. Through every 
line of the dramatic tale 
shines her pride in these men 
and women who carved 
trackless miles into a great 
American territory. 


In its 95th Thousand. $2.50 
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Murder 
by 
bore- 
dom 
alas, 
alas. 


Who 
killed 
poor 
John 
Riddell? 


IT COULD HAPPEN TO YOU! 


The 
John Riddell 


Murder Case 


by JOHN RIDDELL 
(COREY FORD) 


Caricatured by Covarrubias 


Old John Riddell, famous literary sharp- 
shooter and parodist, is foully murdered by 
boredom. 


Sergeant Heath suspects Peggy Hopkins Joyce, 
whose “‘Men, Marriage and Me” he is sure 
did for poor Riddell. Philo Vance knows bet- 
ter and arrests the authors of all recent best 
sellers. 


Into the prisoner's dock come such subtle ones 
as Richard Halliburton, Katherine Brush, Alex- 
ander Woollcott, Sherwood Anderson, Calvin 
Coolidge, Al Smith, Rudy Vallée et many al. 
Their testimony, given in the way they write, 
is held against them. 


John Riddell, even though slain, has never 
parodied with a foeman worthier of his steel. 
S. S. Van Dine opens his arms to the rapier 
thrusts of Dr. Riddell, alias Corey Ford, alias 
Gilles de Rais. 


Parodies within a par- 
ody, and truth within 
the parody. $2.00 


Here is poor 
John Riddell 
in fool face 








at all bookstores 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
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to get him admitted to a hospital to be cured of 
the drug habit. It is not in Mr. Hazard to be. 
come morally indignant, but his matter-of-fac 
recitation is a very damning criticism of social 
welfare workers. 

If you go with Mr. Hazard in his cruising about 
the streets of Manhattan you will meet gunmen 
who have not quite enough nerve to come to grips 
with their enemies, racketeers who at one time 
controlled the taxi business, stingy old ladies and 
eccentric old men—an infinite variety of persons. 
And it won’t cost you much more than a trip in 
Mr. Hazard’s cab, even if he should only charge 
you what the meter reads. ML 


PAX AMERICANA 


Tue ImpertaL Dottar—An OvrTLine or Aver 
1ca’s Procress Towarp Wortp Dowminioy, 
By Hiram MoruHerwELt. 


Brentano’s. $3.50. 


Since the end of the European War, when sud- 
den greatness was thrust upon the United States, 
it has been inevitable that sooner or later there 
should arise in this country a school of writers to 
match the Treitschkes and Bernhardis of pre-war 
Germany. Hiram Motherwell may be said to | 
stand in the vanguard of this advancing Pan- 
American host. 

“The Imperial Dollar” is a saga of the historic 
background and future glory of the new “Ameri | 
can Empire.” While the theme is similar, it must 





be said to Mr. Motherwell’s credit that his meth- 
od differs radically from that of the Pan-German 
writers of the nineteenth century. He does not, 
for instance, claim for Americans any particula 
moral superiority. America’s progress toward 
world dominion is almost wholly a matter of 
economic causation. This country is destined tc 
rule the world as a result of the beneficent opers- 
tion of economic forces, and not because we are 
a race of supermen. Furthermore, the world is to 
be conquered by American dollars rather than 
American soldiers, and our empire will be erected 
upon trade supremacy rather than military rule. 

It is difficult to find fault with a point of view 
so essentially realistic. For the historical sections 
of this book one can have nothing but prais. 


SOE wrted Loy RE. aT 





The author has a clear knowledge of American 
history, both political and economic, and he 
writes with a broad sweep that commands 4 
steady interest. His analysis of the contemporary 
economic situation, despite occasional looseness 
of reasoning, is also stimulating and convincing, 

Granted that the author describes vividly 4 
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condition that really exists, the question arises as 
to what we are going to do about it. On this point 
Mr. Motherwell is much less convincing. He is 
apparently certain not only that the United States 
is destined to rule the world but also that this 
state of affairs will be an unmixed blessing for 
the universe. 

Our dominion will bring a new “Pax Ro- 
mana” to the rest of the globe. One could wish 


to share this confidence, and the passage of time 


may possibly justify such a view. At present, how- 
ever, it requires considerable temerity to be cer- 
tain that the impact of our civilization upon such 
countries as China and India has brought in its 
train more good than evil. But whether for good 
or for evil, American imperialism is already a 
fact, and, despite his complacency, Mr. Mother- 
well has made a valuable contribution upon this 
absorbing problem. LEE. 


THE MAKING OF MYTHS 


Tue ApvENTURES OF JOHNNY APPLESEED, BY 
Henry CHapin. 
Coward-McCann. $2.50. 


A poetic novel, developing fully the slight bio- 
graphical information extant concerning John 
Chapman (“Johnny Appleseed”) and going on 
to make free imaginative use of this semi-legen- 
dary figure of the Ohio and Indiana frontier, 
who cultivated apple saplings in the deep forest 
and read the Bible and Swedenborg to the scat- 
tered settlers. Mr. Chapin creates a simple atmos- 
phere and an idyllic tone, as is suited to his poetic 
treatment of Johnny Appleseed’s westward quest, 
but it is a serious fault in scale that it requires 
three-fourths of the book to get Johnny out to 
the scene of his mission. G.c 


THE MAILS MUST GO THROUGH 


Six Horses, By Captarn WiLL1AM BANNING AND 
Georce Hucn Bannine. 


The Century Co. $4. 


This is a history of the stage-coach in the West, 
with special reference to the transcontinental lines 
and California. It has every appearance of being 
authentic and it doubtless deserves a place in the 
rapidly growing literature of western pioneering. 
Research students will find it valuable, and the 
general reader will enjoy parts of it, but it is 
marred by a somewhat flossy style, and also by the 
disproportionate amount of space which is de- 
voted to the local and national politics that gov- 

(Continued on page 25) 








AO he 
The Medieval Peasants Coverin 

Their fires for the Night,Gave 

OurWord 

In the Middle Ages, the peasants of France were required 
to cover or to extinguish their fires at a fixed hour in 
the evening. A bell was rung to notify them of the time 
to obey the command, “Cover the fire’ —in French 
couvre feu. The French came to call the bell, and the 
time of its ringing, covrefeu or cuevrefu. The Norman 
French conquerors used it in England, and the medieval 
English adopted it as curfu, meaning the hour and the 
signal for all citizens to retire to their homes. It became 
curfew, which to-day, although indicating perhaps a 
later hour, still is the time, or the signal, to retire from 
public places. 

This is but one example of the many thousands of 


fascinating stories about the origin of English words 
which you will find in 


WEBSTER’S NEW 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


The ‘‘Supreme Authority”’ 


A number of them have been presented in a handsome illus- 
trated booklet which we wiil be glad tosend you free on request. 

The Merriam-Webster gives you the whole word power 
of the English language. In its 2,700 pages there are 452,000 
entries including thousands of new words; 12,000 biographical 
entries; 32,000 geographical subjects; 100 valuable tables; 
over 6,000 illustrations. 

The Merriam-Webster is universally accepted and used in 
the courts, colleges, schools, and business offices of America. 


Send for Free Booklet 


containing a number of fascinat- 
ing word stories together with 
full information about the 
Merriam-Webster, and convinc- 
ing testimony that it is the 
“Supreme Authority”. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO. 
Springfield, Mass. 


See It At Your Bookstore 
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The Novels, in and Plays of 
JOHN GALSWORTHY 


Including 


Send the coupon below—it obligates you in no way 





| One set at a time or all at one time—vyou should own these books | 


A Modern Comedy 


The first inexpensive subscription edition ever offered of the works 
of Mr. Galsworthy. You may put these volumes and the books of 
other great authors on your shelf now and pay for them on the easy 
and convenient terms of our subscription method. 
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CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 

597 Fifth Avenue, New York 

Send, without obligation on my part, information con- 
cerning the Devon Edition of the works of John Galsworthy, 

and your subscription plan and details about the library 
sets which I have checked. 
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RRANGING LIBRARIES We ture libraries. We clean, 
Duttons, Inc. arrange, catalogue, replenish, 
681 Fifth Avenue weed out, renovate, equip, pack 
New York City or transfer your library. 





RAKE, JAMES F., INC. Rare Books, First Editions, and 
D 14 West 40th Street Autographs of unusual value 
New York City and interest. 





Books, short stories, articles and 
verse criticised and marketed. 
Special department for plays and 
motion pictures. The Writers’ 
Workshop, Inc., 135 E. Fifty- 
eighth Street, New Y ork City. 


ATHILDE WEIL 
Literary Agent 





ORTH, ERNEST 
DRESSEL 
587 Fifth Avenue 
New York City 


First Editions, Autograph Let- 
ters, Standard Books. Cata- 
logues Mailed on Application. 





HE SCRIBNER Any book—first editions, rare, or 
BOOKSTORE current—for the child or grown- 
597 Fifth Avenue up. Visitors and correspon- 
New York City dence invited. 





Manuscripts criticised, cor- 
> rected, typed, edited for publi 
James Knapp Reeve cation, marketed. Writers’ 
and Agnes M. Reeve text-books and magaz ne. Cata- 
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ened the granting of franchises and the survey- 
ing of routes. Nevertheless it contains many re- 
vealing glimpses of the times when eighty miles 
was a long day’s journey and travel still had its 
derivative meaning of pain. There was the man, 
for example, who went crazy from loss of sleep on 
atush journey to the coast, and the one who put 
three rattlesnakes in his strong box to protect it 
against road-agents. There is an interesting ac- 
count too of Horace Greeley’s first transcontinen- 
tal trip, when he was spilled into rivers and mud- 
holes and saw his trunkful of notes go floating 


down a creek. H. F 


Tue Crime oF THE Just, By ANpR& Cuamson. Charles 
3 ribner’ s Sons. $2.—The unity of the Maubert family, 
known as the Just in the Cevennes district which they 
lominate, is tragically disintegrated by incest. Briefly, 
imply and beautifully written. Translated by Van Wyck 


Suanty Boat, By Kent anp Marcaret Licury. Cen- 
~ 33 —Mr. and Mrs. Lighty journcy down the 
Mississippi from St. Paul to New Orleans in what might 

your tront parlor afloat. Delightful reading. 


Paypay, py NaTHan Ascu. Brewer & Warren. $2.50.— 
ne day js : 

¢ day in the life of an amorous clerk. Lustful, rowdy, 
it New York of 1930. The social commentator of 1975 


WG . 
ll find it useful and amazing. 


| 2 Oo I College Students 


tell WHY you need this 


NEW KIND of 
DICTIONARY 


USY students know better than anyone else 

the requirements of a convenient, modern 

desk dictionary. Their opinions, expressed in 

the following replies to a recent questionnaire, ex- 
plain why WINSTON is the dictionary YOU need. 
SIMPLE DEFINITIONS —Listed by 85 students asthe 


first requirement. The Winston Stweutriep Dictionary 
defines 100,000 words so that their use and meaning can 
be instantly understood. 

AUTHORITY —6o replies listed scholarship first. The 
Winston is edited by Henry Semper Canay, Ph.D.; 
Wuuam Dopce Lewis, A.M., Pd.D., Litt.D., and 
Tuomas Krre Brown, Jr., Ph.D., with the assistance of 
specialists from every field. 

NEW WORDS—+30 students demanded modernness 
as the first requisite. Hundreds of new words and ex- 
pressions in current use are listed only in the Winston 
SIMPLIFIED. 

CONVENIENCE was the first requirement of 16 
students. The Winston Stwpuiriep Dictionary contains 
1,500 pages on thin Bible paper, in one handy volume; 
all the information anyone requires for everyday use. 
CLEAR TYPE was the first demand in 10 replies. 
Every word defined in the Winston is printed in bold 
letters, two lines high. Patented Thumb Index helps 
speedy reference. 


7mWINSTON 


Simplified 


DICTIONARY 


(ENCYCLOPEDIC EDITION) 


is the only volume of its kind to meet all demands of 
school, office, and home. 


Dr. Max Mason, Former President of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, says: “This book is a 
teal advance in the art of dictionary 
making.” 
EXAMINE IT FREE 
See the Winston at your book- 
seller’s or send the coupon 
below for 5 days’ FREE 
EXAMINATION. Send 
no money. If sincerely 
interested, simply 
sign and mail the 
coupon TO- - The 
DAY. OHN C, 
WINSTON 
A co. 
a 14-9 Winston 
Building, Philadelphia 
Please send, all charges 
prepaid, the thin paper Artkraft 
7 Edition (100,000 definitions, 1,500 
7 pages, 3,000 illustrations) of the new 
Encyclopedic. WINSTON SIMPLIFIED DIC- 
TIONARY. 


o 
o” 
I will either return it within 5 
days at your expense or remit $5.00. 


ecccecesece State cece 
(Check here if you prefer: () Persian Morocco (black) gold edges, 
$7.50; () Red Turkey Morocco Edition, gold edges, $10.00.) 

Orders from outside U.S. are to be accompanied by remite 
tance in full, 
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Waters of Strife 
by Francis LYNDE 


Absorbing plot combining mystery, 
love, and adventure. Young and at- 
tractive men and women skilfully drawn 
through a glamorous tale staged in the 
modern West. 

This is Mr. Lynde’s last novel, and in 
the opinion of those who like him most, 
his best. $2.00 


The Adventures of 

Ephraim ‘Tutt 

Attorney and Counsellor-at-Law 
by ARTHUR TRAIN 


A Scribner “Omnibus” volume of almost 
800 pages, containing 29 Tutt stories, the cream 
of 7 volumes, including two stories never before 
in book form. 


In addition to these lifelike, genial and al- 
together human stories about this Robin Hood 
lawyer, there is a preface by Mr. Train describ- 
ing the genesis of this famous character. $2.50 
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Jinglebob 
by Puitre AsHton ROLLINS 


with illustrations in color by 
N. C. WyetTu 


This new edition of the 
story of a boy’s adventures on a 
cattle drive in the old West is 
published with a new cover 
design by Mr. Wyeth, in ad- 
dition to his colored illustra- 
tions and the lining-papers he 
has designed for this book. 











The Story of Roland 


by JAMEs BALDWIN 


With illustrations in color by 
Peter Hurp 


This famous story of chiv- 
alry, first published almost 
half a century ago, is here 
added to the Scribner Illus- 
trated Classics for Younger 
Readers. To the original text 
have been added new illus- 
trations in color by Mr. Hurd. 


Moorland Mousie 


by GOLDEN GorsE 
With 16 drawings by 
LioneL Epwarps 


Described as the “ ‘Black 
Beauty’ of 1930” upon its ap- 
pearance in a_ higher-priced 
edition a few months ago, 
“Moorland Mousie” sold so 
rapidly and created so much 
delight that the publication of 
a new edition with the same 
text and illustrations at a 
lower price was demanded, and 





$2.50 


What’s Life All About? 


by BERTHA CONDE 


Miss Condé has had so much ex- 
perience in answering the question 
embodied in the title of her book that 
her answers assume a power which the 
St. Louis Post Dispatch declared to be 
“beautifully stated and capable of 


$2.50 is now supplied. $3.00 
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Ventures in Belief 
Christian Convictions for a Day 
of Uncertainty 
Edited and with a conclusion by 
Henry P. Van Dusen 


An unusual symposium by the leading spiri- 
tual thinkers of the day, this volume presents 
the major convictions held by modern Christians. 
Among the contributors are Harry Emerson 
Fosdick, Bishop McConnell, Reinhold Niebuhr, 








strengthening many hearts.” 


$2.00 Rufus M. Jones, Henry Sloan Coffin and many 


others. 
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$2.00 
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